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PREFACE 


In the following pages a systematic attempt has been 
made to study the religious policy of the Mughal emperors 
from tlie original records of their reign. 1 liave tried to 
apijroaeh the subject with sympathy and under.standing. 
If I pass judgement, it is because no study of the subject 
would have been complete without doing so. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Khuda Bakash Oriental Pubhc 
Library, Bankipur, the Muslim University, Aligarh, the 
Punjab Public Library. Lahore, the Punjab University, 
Lahore, and the Imperial Record Office, Delhi, for their 
kindne.s.s in allowing me to use the manu.scripts and printed 
materials in their possession. I am thankful to M. M. Rai 
Bahadur Pt Gori Shankar Ojha who very kindly allowed 
me access to all his valuable collections of books, manu- 
scripts and advance copies of some of his works. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar placed at my dispo.sal his unique collec- 
tion of manuscripts and printed works on the period and 
gave me every facility for carrying on my work. To Their 
Highnesses, the Maharana of Udaipur, the Nawab of 
Rainpur, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, the Raja of Banera, 
and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I am grateful for their kind 

permission to examine relevant historical material in their 
possession. 

I have not given any detailed description of the books 
and manuscripts listed in the Bibliography as I have 

akeady described most of them in my A Bibliography of 
Mughal India. ^ if J 


Sri Ram Sharma 
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Chapter I 

BABUR AND HUMAvCN 

Indian Government under the SuUamte 

Under the Sultanate India was lield in subjection mainly 
by the military strength of her rulers. The sultans and 
their governors maintained whatever peace they could, 
collected the land revenue and other taxes, and were other- 
wise content to leave their subjects alone except where 
their religious policy was concerned. The Sultanate in 
India was based on the di.stinction between its Hindu and 
Muslim subjects. The Jlusliins formed the ruling caste. 
I*«atura!ly, the position of the Hindus differed in many 
respects from that of their iluslim neighbours. 

Distinction between the Status of the Hindus and the 

Muslims: the Jizya 

The foremost among these distinctions was the payment 
of a special tax, the jizyaj* which had always to be paid 
personally. 2 The Fatdwa-i-‘ Alamglrt , a digest of Muslim 
law prepared under Aurangzeb, but embodying earlier 
practices, recognizes two types of the jizya.3 One was 
the payment of an agreed-upon amount by the ruler of a 
territory or the people thereof. It did not always mean 
an additional tax, because the amount could well have 
been paid out of the existing sources of revenue. But in 
the territories directly under Muslim rulers the jizya was 
levied on individual tax-payers and its amount had to be 
individually aag^ged. Except probably in the earlier 
days of the Muslim occupation of India, the jizya seems 
to have been levied directly. Even when new territorie s 
were conquered or vassal princes subdued, it was not 
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eustoinaiy to make any liarpains witli them so far as the 
]v»yinont of the jixya was eonceriu-il. If the new territory 
fornieil a part of the dominions of a Muslim ruler, its 
inliabitants ^vere expected to pay the jizya according 
to th(' rates prevailing elstwvhere. If a jirince was made 
feudatory, he \vas expected to pay a tribute which, though 
it might have originally included the jizya, was now. only 
the sign that he had accepted an overlord. His subjects 
w’ere not expected to pay the jizya which seems to have 
been levied only in the territories directly under Muslim 
rulers. At first Hrahmans were exempted from the pay- 
ment of this tax. but in Feroz Shah’s reign it was dis- 
covered that it wa.s unrea.sonable to tax the humble 
followers of n religion in this fashion and not the leaders 
who instructed the jicople. Brahmans therefore were 
ordered to pay the jizya.'* There were times when an ex- 
cept ionallv enlightened monarch, like Zain-ul-‘ Abndin, 
1420-1470, in Kashmir, remitted the jizya.^ 

As we have discussed below, the jizya was a very heavy 
bunion to the masses.® But it was not its burden alone 
which wa-s irksome, ^t was a badge of inferiority round 
the necks of the unfaitliful reminding them constantly that 
they formed a subject people under an a.lien rulo.^ 


Pilgrimage Tax 

The jizya was not the only additional tax iiupo^d on 
the non-Muslims. Most Muslim rulers collected a pilgrim- 
age tax at Hindu places of religious fairs, As wo shall 
presently see, it represented a compromise between the 
strict injunction of the Muslim law not to tolerate public 
celebration of non-Islamio practices and the desire of a 
vast Hindu population to perform their religious rites. 
Under a pious Muslim king, like Feroz Sh&h Tughlnq, this 
source of profit to the Muslim state from an unholy source 
was sacrificed to the stricter demands of the Muslim law.^ 
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An Ala-url-Din would sometimes improve upon the 
injunction of his theologians and order a sclieme of ('f)nfis- 
catory taxation leaving the Hindus only their daily needs. 
But ordinarily, the Hindus paid the jizya and the pil- 
grimage tax as additional taxes. The jizya could not bo^ 
avoided, but the pilgrimage tax need not have been paid 
by tho.se who attended no fairs. The jizya was a regular 
annual tax whereas the pilgrimage tax wa.s an occasional 
one. The jizya was paid only by all non-Muslims living in 
Muslim territories, whereas the pilgrimage tax was paid by 
all who visited places of pilgrimage situated in the Muslim 
states. As various ceremonies connected with deaths in 
families had usually to be performed at certain holy 
places, most Hindus paid the tax. Feroz Shah’s order 
j>rohibiting these fairs, however, would lead us to believe 
that the village fairs, which formed so important a part of 
mediaeval economic and religious life and which were held in 
most places at certain times of the year, were also made a 
source of income to the state. If that were so the pilgrim- 
age tax would almost be as universally paid as the jizya. 

Public Religious Worship 

The payment of the jizya and the pilgrimage tax was 
intended to ensure the free exercise of their religion to the 
non-Muslims. But this was limited to private worship 
alone. Public worship of Hindu idols was forbidden. It 
is difficult to say definitely how far this injunction was 
enforced and obeyed. In villages, where there were hardly 
any Muslims, it would have always been possible to carry 
on the worship of the village gods as before. Of course, 
there might have been chances of trouble if a zealous qazi 
in a neighbouring town heard of such ‘malpractices’. [The 
Muslim chroniclers record very few cases where the Hindus 
were punished for open and public worship of their godsy 
thus offending the eyes and ears of the faithful. This 
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might citlier mean that onlers were usvially ohcye<i ami 
therefore no eases of ilctianee are recorded or tliat though 
tlic orrlers were disoheyed. it was only umler pious kings 
like Teroz Sltfih. tliat tlieir defianee was punished. It 
^vould he safer to hold that mainly in the important towns 
ami cities, whci-e Muslim otlicials u.sually i-csided. some 
attempt at the enforcement of the law again.st Hindu 
wctrsliip must have heen made. How often this led to 

elashes we have no means of jtulgituj. 

Tins, naturally. imi>lied <Unial of any extension of the 
existing facilities for such worship. I hu.s it was held tliat 
theifHindus shouhl not be allowed to Imihi new public 
temples or to re])air old one^ Again, it is dillieult to decide 
how far this was insisted upon in all parts t)f Muslim 
territories. Perhaps again, only in big cities where Muslim 
oflieors were mesciit ami where a eousitlerahlo number of 
iMuslims lived i^ho building of new public temples was strictly 
prohibited^ (it should he borne in mind, however, that 
this did not mean <lenlal of religious wor.ship^, Oftener than 
not. the houses of the well-to-do Hindus contained temples 
t)f sorts whore the}', as well as their Inimbler brethren, could 
wt)i-ship their gods. Public temples mainly existed in 
j)lnccs which \veix‘ sanctilic<l by centuries of religious tradi- 
tions. Such new places were not likely to appear in the 
Muslim iicriod. Hinduism at this time had become an 
individual religion where opportunities for corporate public 
worship were not many. Of course cases of public temples 
being destroyed or desecrated at the time of tlie fresh 
eoncpiest of a territory — as witness Foroz Shah Tughlaq’s 
desecration of the temples at Kangra,® and Jagannath 
^ ' Puri ® — stand in a class by themselves and were taken as 
a sign and a proclamation of the Muslim conquest of 
non-Muslim territories. The restriction on the building 
of new’ temples was interpreted as a restriction, if not 
the denial, of already existing opportunities for public 
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worship. ^Sometimes a particularly Muslim king, 

like Sikandar Lodi, would have a fit of rcliiiiositv and 

even exij:ting temples lo in peaceful 

times.\ Religious festivals like the Holi or the Dipavali. 

raisecK problems which might sometimes have proved 

obnoxious to the more orthodox among the Muslim rulers. 

The Muslim chroniclers, however, are mostly silent on those 

% 

questions and as we have no other oritiinal records of the 
period, wc have to be content with their accounts. 

Public Scrvice.fi 

The third distinction between the Hindu.s and the Muslims 
apj)eared in the public services. Revenue records were 
ii.sually kept in Hindi except probably at the hcadcpiartcrs. 
jThis implied the employment of a large number of Hindus 
in the revenue dopartmentj^ ^f these many were paid, not 
by the state, but by the cultivators thein.sclvesV ^t would 
not be, therefore, right to consider them pulalic servants; 
they were servants of the community.) The lowest state 
officer in the revenue department seems to have been the 
officer-in-charge of a parganali and it is extremely doubtful 
'vhether Hindus were ever employed in large numbers in 
this or other higher office^ ^Ordinarily, it would lie safe to 
assert, the Hindus were excluded from all except the lowest 
posts in the stat^ ^On the military side, it was customary 
at one time to 1?mploy Hindu soldiers) ^he Ghaznavids 
had contmigetits of Hindu troops under them.) There is no 
reason to believe that the practice completely disappeared 
under the Sultanate. We have, however, to remember that 
pre-Mughal I^Iuslim dynasties in India did not last very 
long. Three centuries saw the rise and fall of five dynasties. 
Thus every dynasty had to employ only such soldiers and 
commanders as commanded its confidence. This would, 
sometimes, restrict their choice even to particular branches 
of Muslims./' It is safe to hold, however, that Hindus were 
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usually exc luded from all high offices and were employed 
otherwise only when their employment was unavoidable^ 

Smnptuartj Laws 

The fourth distinction existed in the sumptuary laws 
that were sometimes enforced. As the Falau'a-i-‘ Alaingirl 
deelaresd* the Hindus were not to be allowed to look like 
the Muslims. This, as in the hands of ‘A^-ud-Din. meant 
the enforcement of certain restrictions. (The underlying 
principle was tl^at the H indus should look humble and should 
provide no occasion for creating trouble for their Muslim 
rulers. ^**Ala-ud-DTn forbade Hindus to wear rich dresses, 
ride horses, and drive in carriages, and jialanquins. But 
these orders clearly sound exccMitional^ |Ghias-ud-Din 
Tughlac| very nearly clid the snme.\(Sometimes the Hindus 
might bo asked to wear distinguisinng marks on their new 
dre.s.scs, so that they might not be mistaken for Mu.slimsJ 
These restrictions, when and where enforced, must have 
been confined to the cities where alone there was any danger 
of the Hindus emulating the Muslims in their dress and ways 
of living. ( In the villages where the Muslim population 
was small, the Hindus were probably not subject to these 
restrictions. ) 

y Law of Blasphemy 

^Thore were also laws against blasphemy.*® The 
unreasonable extent to w'hich these could sometimes be 
carried is well illustrated by the fate of a Brahman who 
was beheaded under Sikandar Lodi for maintaining that 
Hinduism and Islam were both true.*< j 

Apc^acy 

Conversion of Muslims to Hinduism or the reconversion of 
Hindu converts to Islam was not usually permitted. Some* 
times there were exceptionally tolerant rulers, like 
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Zain-ul- ‘Abadin in Kashmir, who were pre[)ared to allow 
all Hindu converts to Islam to return, if they wished, to 
their original faith. But thi.s tolerant attitude was so 
exceptional that a story had to be invented j)roving him to 
be a Hindu recluse who had projected his own soul into the 
dead body of the king on his death-bed.is Usually this 
prohibition must have been strictly enforced as it would have 
been considered highly objectionable in a Muslim king to 
encourage or tolerate apo.stacy which was a capital offence. 

V • 

j • • 

Occasional Persecutions •'* 


Under some Muslim rulers there were series of fierce 
persecutions, Forced conversion to Islam took place, 
sometimes in thousands, as it did under Sikandar Butshikan 
of Kashm i r ^ Those who defied their fanatic persecutors 
were slain or had to seek .safety in suicide.*®^ Jalal-ud-Din 
of Bengal (1414 to 1430), a convert himself, with a new 
convert’s zeal, forcibly converted hundreds of his Hindu 
subjects and persecuted the rest.t?^ Most of the Tughlaqs 
possessed a persecuting strain and^ikandar Lod^ suffered 
from the same defect. is co^gliiig to find, however, 
that very few Muslim rulers tried to play the part of fanatical 
persecutors^ 


Hindus under the Sxdld^le^ 

This seems to be a formidable count. But wo have to 


remember that all these manifestations of reli giosit y were ) 
not always to be found together. Generally the Muslim 
rulers were content if the Hindus paid the jizya and 
the pilgrimage tax and did not make any attempt to 
force their wealth or their beliefs on the notice of their 
Muslim rulers. Of course, the Hindus were not usually 
allowed to make converts. They were certainly denied 
any share in the higher appointments in the state but 
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tliey held the monopoly of many pett^' offices in the 
levennc and accounts departments. Secondly we have to 
lemeinher tliat we are dealing with circumstances which 
were universal in the .Middle Ages and for many years 
after. 'J'he position of the Hiiulus in India was generally 
much better than tliat of many communities in Europe 
whose faith tlilTerod from that of tljcir rulers. Roman 
Catholics in Ireland form an instructive parallel. After 
the Reformation the majority of the population was 
Roman Catholic under Protc.stant rulers. Yet tlteir faith 
was penalized; they were excluded from the higher njipoint- 
ments, and they were aliens in their own eountry. ) Nor 
wa.s the jiosition of the Roman Catholics in Protestant 
England ever enviable. (^Even under the prudent Elizabeth, 
the Roman Cjitholics eotild abstain from attendance at 
Protestant churches by payment of a fine alone, which was 
parallel to the jizya of Muslim India. The position of the 
Protestants in the Netherlands umler Spanish Roman 
Catholic rulers furnishes an interesting illustration of 
religious intolerance of those times. The state was long 
.subordinate to the ciiurch and it was considered to be a sin 
if its institutions were not used for the propagation of the 
state religion. Thus the religious policy which governed 
Muslim politics in India till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was nothing singular. It was but one example of 
the intolerance and fanaticism which characterized the 
period and which continued elsewliere even long after that 
date. I The only exception was the general policy of the 
Hindu'^ rulers in India who usually did not interfere with 
their subjects’ religions and did not indulge in persecution^ 

^ , Babur's Religious Policu 

Babur iqjjerited his policy from the Lodls. Sikandar Lodi’s 
f^atlcism must have been still remembered by some of the 
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officials who continued to serve wlien Ih'il)ur came info power. 
Babur was not a great administrator, f He was content to 
govern India in the orthodox fasliion.^ He i»rojeeted no great 
changes in the government of the country except tlie design 
of a royal road from Agra to Kabul. But the Hindus, he 
found, occupied no bumble po.sition. Rana .Sanga. a Hitulu. 
led a host wherein even Muslim armies were present under 
disaffected Pathan chiefs and it was his .success at the battle 
of Khanava that enabled him to remain in India as her 
ruler. These two factors seem to have governed his religiou.s 
policy. Babur, the born fighter against heavy odds, knew 
he was at a great crisis in his life on the eve of his battle 
against Rana Sanga. (in order to conform strictly to the 
Muslim law he excluded Muslims from paying stamp duties, 
thus confining the tax to Hindus alone. “>) /He thus not 
only continued, but increased, the distincfion between his 
Hindu and Muslim subjects in the matter of their financial 
/One of his officers, Hindu Beg, is said to have 
converted a Hindu temple at Sambhal into a mostiuc^** (hIb 
eadr, S|wikh Zain, demolished many Hindu ten/ples ut 
Chanderi when he occupied itV (liy Babur’s orders. Mir 
Baqi destroyed the temple at Ayudhya commemorating 
Rama a birthplace and built a mosque in its place in / 
I528-29.2y He destroyed Jain idols at Urva near Gwalior.23 
There is no reason to believe that he used any measures to 

relax the harshness of the religious policy which he found 
prevailing. 

Recently a document, alleged to be Babur’s will, has 
been brought to the notice of scholars by the Government 
of Bhopal (Central India). It was exhibited at one of the 
meetings of the Indian Historical Records Commission. All 
the known facts of Babur’s death and Humayun’s accession 
to the throne militate against this being genuine. / Among 
other things, the document includes an admonition to 
Humfiyun to behave liberally towards the Hindus.^*') 
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Huinni/un ; ; - , , ; 

Babur's son Humayun liacl not inucli chance of developing 
any distinct religious policy of his own. He followed ^the 
pntli of least resistance, the system already in vogue. i^We 
have no information wliether or not he re-imposed on the 
Muslims the stamp duty abolished by his father. Proi^ably 
Ite did.) His religious outlook is well exemplified in his 
behaviour when he set out against Bahadur Shah. Ho 
would not attack him AvS long as he was busy against the 
Rana of (’hitor besieging the fort. He sacrificed his own 
chances of an easy success against Bahadur Shah rather than 
interfere in hi^ chances of gaming religious merit by defeating 
an infidel.25\ /j^ut Humayun lived to introduce a partially 
modified i^li^us policy. ) Bairam Khan was the most 
brilliant of his officers who followed him into Persia and 
back into In<iia.( But he was a Shi‘a. Now. as we shall 
see. to the orthodox Sunnis hcre.sy was almost as great a 
crime as infidelity^^ But Bairam Khan’s faithful services 
naturally led to a inodification of the attitude of the state 
towards the Shi'as. Humuyun’s stey in Persia also obliged 
him to show at least some outward respect to Shi‘a prac- 
tices.*® Thus Humayun tolerated heresy to a greater extent 
than his predecessor. One of bis sadr-us-sadurs was reputed 
to be a heretic. *7 


Sher Shah and the Hindus 




But wo must go back a little and study the religious policy 
of Sher Shah Surl and his successors who supplanted 
Humayun for sixteen long years in the government oTTndia. 
Sher Shah was a great ruler: undoubtedly the greatest 
Muslim ruler before Akbar. We can understend, therefore, 
the anxiety of his biographer to credit him with a religious 
policy w'hich he never dreamt of pursuing. He could not 
have seen the Jolly of putting Hinduism under a 6an, as his 
biographer fondly imagines,** without abolishing the jizya. 
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the pilgrimage tax and various other signs of the religious 
hegemony of the faithful, ^f .^luslim < hroniclers do not 
praise him for his religious fanaticism as they <lo ‘Ala-ud-DIn, 
Feroz Shah, or Sikandar Lodi, they simply bring him to the 
level of the general run of Mu.slim rulers who had been 
governing India before his time^ fl'he only jiositive evidence 
in his favour is the presence of a Hindu commander of 
doubtful st an din g and the provision for Hindus in the post- 
houses which he establi.shed.) The first does not j)rove 
much, as Hindu commanders were found even in the army 
of Mahmud of Ghazni to whom nobody could attribute a 
liberal religious policy. The second brings us to the question 
of the nature of these rest-houses. They were essentially a 
part of a working postal system. The postal runners might 
well have been Hindus for whom provision was neccssaiy in 
these rest-houses. There is a separate caste of Hindus 
which even today works as carriers. It is doubtful whether 
Muslims in general could have been found willing enough to 
undertake this bumble work. Thus the proAision for the 
Hindus at rest-liouses was in the nature of a provision for 
a class of state servants. Hindu caste rules would not admit 
of the arrangements described being utilized by high caste 
Hindus and the places seem clearly to have been utilized, 
if at all, by Hindus of a lower caste, most probably public 
servants. 

^It is Avrong to say that Sher Shah did not destroy a temple 
or bre&k an image, ^is conquest and occupation of Jodhpur 
was follow'ed by the conversion of the Hindu temple in the 
fort into a mosque.^^ ^The Tdrikh-i-DdOdt ascribes his attack 
on Maldev, Raja of Jodhpur, partl3’' to his religious bigotry 
and a desire to convert the temples of the Hindus into 
mosqucB.so^ His treachery towards Puran Mall AA'as not, as 
Qanungo tries to assert, the act of a fanatic religious leader 
forcing his opinions upon an unwilling king. It had been 
planned by Sher Shah beforehand, discussed by him wdth 
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his officers ami was deliberately done to earn religious 
merit for exterminating this arch-infidel. ( Sher Shah said 
prayers <if thanks after this ‘religious' deed^ No amount 
of mere rhetoric can enable us to get over the accounts of 
the expedition, especially, when we find Sher Shah, who got 
ill on the eve of the battle, inviting his officers and confiding 
to them that ever since his acces.sion he had been anxious, 
in the cause of hi.s religion, to defeat Puran Mall. All 
accounts give this expedition a religious significance which 
no argument can <lcstroy.32 

Sher Shah was only a pro<iuct of his own age ns far as his 
religious policy was concerned. Like Feroz Shah before 
liim, he combined administrative zeal with religious 
intolerance. His place in history does not depend upon 
his initiating a policy of religious toleration or neutrality. 
He had no more to do with founding a united nation in 
In<lia. which is yet in the making even today, than any 
other successful ruler before him. *2 

His successor, Salim Shah, brought the state under 
complete subjection to the niulladom. His relations with 
Shah Muhammad, a Muslim theologian whom he treated just 
as Charles X in a later age in France treated the Papal nuncio, 
prove liis subordination to religious leaders. The civil 
war, that followed Siknndar Shah’s accession, gave Hemii, 
a mere Hindu shop-keeper, the chance to become ‘Adil 
Shah’s coinmander-in-chief and prime minister, thus break- 
ing the religious tradition of intolerance. 

This was the system Akbar inherited when he came to 
the throne in 1556. 
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Chapter 11 


AKBAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF A 

NEW ORDER 

His Accession 

|, Akbar's reign forms the dividing line between the old 
I and the new methods of government which he was to make 
^ so successful. When he .succeeded his father in 1.556, he 
was only thirteen. The government of the country was 
administered on his behalf by Bairam Khan. In 1560 
Bairam Khan was ou.sted and a petticoat government 
established under the auspices of Maham Anaga. By 1562, 
however, Akbar was able to assert his own power and 
assume the supremo direction of affairs. From 1562 to 
1605 he was his own master consulting whomsoever he 
liked but shaping his policy mostly according to his own 
lights. These years saw’ fundamental changes in the policy 
of government and enabled Akbar to leave behind him a 
name which entitles him to a high place among the foremost 
rulers of mankind. 

The Contemporary Atmosphere 

When his reign began, it gave no signs of the opening of a 
new era in the religious policy of the Mughal emperors. 
Almost his first act of state was to earn religious merit and 
the title of ghazi (slayer of infidels) by striking at the dis- 
armed and captive H^inu after his defeat at the second 
battle of Panipat. / Akbar w’as not asked to whet his sword 
on Hemu because he was a rebel, but because he was a Hindu.j 
He was to perform not the task of the official executioner, 
but that of a victorious soldier of Islam. Abu’l Fazl would 
have us believe that the boy Akbar was wiser than his years 
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and refused to strike a defenceless enemy.* Ccut most othei 
writers are a^jreed on the fact that lie struck nt Hemu 
and earned the title of the Ghazi thereby. 

This was imt an i.solated instance popular feelings. 
The spirit of the age sanctioned such and even worse 
practices. Mubarak, a seliolar of no mean repute, was . 
persecuted even thouglj he was a ^Muslim, for holding rather 
unorthodox views. ^ Mir Hal)shl ^^•as executed for the 
otTenco of being a Shi'n;^ IvUizar Khan met his death on a 
charge of hlaspliemy;^ there were others as well who 
sliarcd a similar fatc.®^As IJadayfini tells us. it was 
customary 'to search out and kill heretiesy let alone non- 
Muslims." The popular nttitiule towanis Heretics and non- 
Muslims can be well understood by several incidents of 
Akhar’s reign itself. ^In I'Uilt-TO (!»77 A.ii.) Mirza Muqim 
and Mir Yu‘(iuh were executed for their religious opinions.® 
IIcimTa father, when captured, was offcre<l his life if lie 
turned Muslim^ Even in 1588 wlicn the murderer of a 
Shi'a was executed, tlie people of Lahore showed their 
religious feelings by desecrating the tomb of bis victim.® 
Eeclings towards the Hindus could not he re.strnined — 
^ 'Abdul Nubi executed a Brahman for bl asphe my on the 
^ complaint of a qazi.*** ^Husain Khan, the Governor of 
Lahore, who died in 1575-5 (J)83 A.ii,), made his government 
famous by ordering that the Hindus should stick patches of 
. difToront colours on their shoulders, or on 'the bottom of 
. ^ their sleeves, so that no Muslim might bo p^ut to the indignity 
f of showing them honour by mistake. P/Nor did ho allow 
^ ^ Hindus to saddle tlicir horses but insi^ed that they use 
packsatldles when riding.**) /The Akbar Ndina^ the Aytir 
i-AklmrX and Badayuni are all agreed that nrior to 1693, 


agreed that prior to 1693, 


some Hindus had been converted to Islam forcibly.*®) /Wlien 
Tudar Mall was appointed finance minister, Akbar n&d to 
djMend this appointment of a Hindu to such a high office 
by reminding his Muslim critics that they were ail utilizin^^' 
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the services of Hindu accountants in their own households.i^ 
When Man Singh was appointed the leader of the expedition 
against Maharana Pratap, the appointment caused some 
resentment in the Muslim military circles. i-* Badayuni 
accompanied Man Singh in this exjiedition. On the battle- 
' field he failed to distinguish between the imperial Rajputs 
7^ and those led by Maharana Pratap. He asked a Muslim 
friend nearby who told liim that it did not matter. He 
should shoot indiscriminately; whosoever would be killed 
would mean one Rajput less and hence Islam would gain. >5 
V Portuguese captives at Surat were offered, 

Iheir lives if they would turn Muslims.^jAvhen Kangra 
was invaded in 1572-3 (980 a.h.). even'^ihough Birbar 
accompanied the expedition as a joint commander, the 
umbrella of the goddess was riddled with arrows, 200 cows 
were killed, and Muslim soldiers threw their shoes full of 
blood at the walls and the doors of the templc.^J/Salim, 
at one time, intended demolishing some of the Hindu 
temples at Benares but desisted therefrom on Man Singh’s 
interyention .18 l^A Mughal officer. Bayazid, converted a 
Hmdu temple of Benares into a Muslim 8chool.»^(Some 
Jam idols are said to have been broken in Gujarat, though 
( Akbar later on sent a fannan to the governor asking him to 
protect the Jain temples from further injury.) /a cartload 
of idols was removed from the temples by a Mughal officer 

and was yielded up to a Jain on payment of money 
some time after 1678 . » J 

{ Such seem to have been — and continued to be — the popular 
prejudices against the Hindus. ) 

Akbar'a Heritage 

Akbar s task was, therefore, not an easy one. He had to 

formulate his religious policy in this atmosphere of mistrust 

and suspicion. There would have been nothing easier than 

to continue the age-long traditions and govern as moat of 
2 
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his predecessors had governed in India. But it seems that 
the problem as Akbar saw it was eomiilicatcd. It is true 
lliat most of the Muslim kings in India had governed as 
outsiders but their fate left an interesting lesson behind itp< 
Their oceupation and government of India seemed to have 
been auperiicial. Dynasties had risen and crumbled to the 
ground with a suspicious ease. During the last three 
centuries, the Slaves, the KhilijLs. the Tughlaqs. the 
Sayyiiis, the Lodis. the Mughals and the Suris had had their 
turn. The average life of these dynasties had been fifty 
years. Akbar’s father, Humayun, had been expelled from 
India easily enough. It seemed that to the Hindu popula- 
tion the names of their Muslim rulers, their places of origin, 
or their sub-castes did not matter. To them all wore 
foreigners, non-Hindus and unholy. They were not 
ordinarily interested in their fate or in a change of d3masty. 
This fact stared Akbar in the face. Unlike his predecessors, 
he possessed an unusual amount of imagination and initia- 
tive. They hail been content to govern, as of old, because 
they knew no better and were content to tread the beaten 
path. Akbar, like his grandfather Babur but in a different 
field — loved adventure and was jirepared to plunge into new 
^experiments in government. Besides, ho possessed an 
f intensely religious nature and a profoundly inquisitive mind. 

This combination prevented his becoming a fanatiy 
^ Fortune favoured him in rather an unusual manner. His 
first Prime Minister and regent, Bairam Khan, was a Shi‘a 
and, therefore, to a majority of Muslims in India, a heretic. 
Ho appointed ‘Abdul Latif his tutor, who was so liberal 
in his views that among Sunnis ho acquired the reputation 
of being a Shi‘a (a heretic), and among Shi'as that of being 
a Sunni and. therefore, again, a heretic.*!- Bairam Khan 
further used his power as regent to appoint Shaikh GadM, 
a Shi'a, the sadr-us-sadur of the empire.** Hum&yiin in 
his owm days, as the emperor of India, had been suspected 
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of being a Shi a 23 and like Babur he had bouglit Persian aid 
iwitli an outwanl show of respect for Shi a practices and a 
promise to encourage the Shi‘a religion in India. 2^ All this 
I weakened the outer bulwarl^ of the orthodox SiinnLsni in 
India and gave Akbar a starting point for his experiments. 
His marriages with Hindu princesses further contributed to 
the liberalizing process. Before his time, such marriages 
had taken place.ss But Akbar improved upon the earlier 
practice by allowing his Hindu spouses to perform their 
rehgious rites in the palaee. 2 « This had its effect upon his 
rehgious attitude to his people. If idol worship was tolerated 
Jn the palace, it would have looked rather unreasonable to 
prohibit It outside. Akbar, thus came to be surrounded by 
Hindu influences at home which must have worn away the 
natural repugnance of a Muslim, bom and bred, for Hindu 
practices. Akbar’s inciuisitivene.s.s also came to his help. 
He desired not only to profess and practise the faith of his 
forefathers, but to understand it as well. With this end in 
view, he established his ‘^Jouse of Worslup’ and started 
religious discussions there. Here came theologians, scholars 
learned in law, Sufis of all grades and conditions, and his 
officers. When the discussions once started, it was discovered 
that orthodoxy was divided against itself. Differences of 
opinion appeared, not only on questions of detail, but of 
fundamentals as well.*? Discussion on the number of wives a 
. ushm could lawfully marry went deeper and stirred up 
trouble over the question of the legality of the Nikah 
and the Mut^ rnarri^.** When Jalal-ud-Din was 
appointed to write a commentary on the Qur’an it was 
discovered that the work could not proceed any further on 
account of the differences of opinion on many important 
matters.*# ‘One pronounced a thing lawful, another would 
pronounce the very same thing unlawful.’ But more .die- -. 

than this difference of opinion was the intolerance 
for each other’s views exhibited by the mullas when they 
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happened to differ. At the very outset, as the emperor sat 
listening to their discussion ‘a horrid noise and confusion 
arose'. The emperor was very much upset and com-, 
missioned Badiivuni to report to him such disputants as 
talked nonsense and could not behave themselves. Badayuni 
in an ‘aside', declared that this would empty the house of 
all its membera.31 Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi declared that 
wearing of yellow and red-coloured clothes was lawful. 
Sayyid Muhammad, the chief qazi could not tolerate the 
expression of this heretic view and abused Ibrahim roundly 
in the imperial prcsonce.a^ ‘They, the mull^. would call 
one another fool and heretic.’ Their i>crsonal bickerings 
necessarily detracted much from their claims to infalUbihty. 
They did not even leave the ancient commentators alone. 
In order to support their arguments they quoted from 
ancient authorities and proved that there existed as great a 
difl'crence of opinion among them as among their modem 
rejirescntatives.” The fall of the mulladom was hastened 
by its pretentiousness as well. ‘Abdun Nabi, the sadr-us- 
sadur. would not pay heed to even the greatest among 
the imperial offieiala. The emperor used to look after 
his shoes.s* The combination of ecclesiastical office with 
unlimited patronage also brought forth its nemesis. The 
sadr-us-sadQrs were supposed to be the highest religious 
dignitaries in the empire. Left to themselves, the sadrs 
might have proved themselves patterns of saintly life. But 
to their office was attached, among other things, the dis- 
tribution of royal charities. This left the holders of the 
office open to temptation. Patronage provided oppor- 
tunities for corruption and left little room for saintliness of 
life. The dishonest and corrupt working of the ecole- 
siastical department under ‘Abdun Nabi became a dis- 
grace to the state." Minor dignitaries were no better. 
Makhdflm-ul-Mulk, another leader of the orthodox party, 
invented and pursued a very disingenuous method of 
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defrauding the exchequer.38 Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi, 
provincial sadr of Gujarat, wa-s indiidcd for bribery and 
dismissed.37 Qazi Jalal-ud-Din of Multan forged a Royal 
order for half a miUion tankas^ Xheac fraudulent acts 
made tfie holders of these offices unpopular. ‘Abdun Xabi 
was strangled to death in his bed in 1584 (0‘»2 
M ak h d u m^ u 1 -M ulk died possessed of a j>rincely fortune. 
SucfiTTej^esentatives of orthodoxy naturally failed to 
nnpress the emperor and could not uphold their claims to 
exclusive protection much less to a right to persecute rival 
groups. This might, however, have never been noticed but 
for the fact that in Mubarak, Abu’I Fazl, and FaizI, Akbargot 
three kindred spirits able to meet the scholars on their own 
grounds and give them as good as, if not better than, they 
received. They had been victims of the spirit of vindictive- 
ness and persecution which was so common in those days. 
When, at last they obtained royal protection, fortunately 
for them, their royal patron proved to be as liberal as 
themselves. But let us not forget that though they might 
have encouraged Akbar on his path, they did not choose it 
for him. Akbar had already made up liis mind and made a 
start before they were allowed to be received at Court. 
Their reception was the effect of a liberal policy already 
decided upon, rather than its cause. "V’ ' n ■ u c ' . \ -jh 

The religious ferment through which India was passing 
at that time also made its contribution to the final evolution 
of Akbor’s reUgious policy. Hindu India was at that time 
astir with life; the cjUt of devotion to a personal god had 
caught the imagination of some chosen spirits who were 
making it popular. The religious ideas of the people were 
in a melting pot. The leaders of the Bhakti movement 
were busy creating a saintly brotherhood in which weavers, 
butchers, cultivators and shopkeepers were rubbing shoulders 
with the high caste leaders of Vaishnava thought."* It was 
only in such an atmosphere that Hindu teachers could be 
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found willing enough to initiate the emperor into the 
mysteries of Hindu religion. A hic^ebound orthodoxy 
cx>uld not have tolerated this propagation of Hindu'Views to 
an outsider even though he was an emperot.'^ Akbar’s 
marriages with Hindu princesses and his relations ^vith the 
Hindu rajas provided the means for bringing Hindu teachers 
of all shades of opinion to the religious discussions in the 
imperial presence. These meetings were thrown open to 
the adherents of other religions as well. Akbar’s relations 
with the State of Bikaner procured for lum the services 
of Kami C’hand who had once served as a minister at the 
court of Bikaner. He was a Jain and through him were 
introduced to the court such eminent Jain scholars as 
Man Singh and Jai Chand Sun.** 

The presence of the Portuguese on the western coast 
enabled the emperor to request for and receive at his court 
three representatives of their religion.** The Parsis were 
also invited.** These discussions in the Tbadat Khana had 
their immediate influence outside as well. When the Hindus 
could dispute with security with the Muslim scholars nice 
points of their respective theologies in the palace, some 
sort of freedom of views was naturally secured outside its 
walls as well. 

All these things played a part in shaping Akbar’s religious 
policy. But it was his mind that gave definite shape to the 
policy of tolerance to the several religions in his kingdom. 
Many of these factors, if they tended to create a liberal 
atmosphere, wore themselves in their turn created by 
Akbar’s natural liberalism and political far-sightedness. 
It has been maintained, sometimes by way of reproach, 
that Akbar’s religious policy was due to political rather 
than religious reasons. Even if that were true, it would 
not detract much from his greatness. As we shall soon see, 
I Akbar’s great achievement lay in liberating the state firom 
its domination by the muUadom. Even if for the toleration 
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he granted to the vast majority of Iiis subjects, he found 
sanctions outside orthodox Islam, it was not his fault. But 
this is far from being the case. Akbar’s religious ytolicy 
was intricately connected with his own religious views. U 
was the realization of the fact that ' the Truth is an inhabitant 
of ev'ery place ,** that finally completed the proce.ss, which 
might have been begun earlier by Akbar’s political sagacity. 




/ 
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Let us now study what Akbar’s religious policy was. The 
great achievement of Akbar in this field was the abolition 
of the hatgffil jizya.w As a tax the jizya was bad enough, 
it was ret rogre ssive in its demand, and its incidence on 
income was great.” But it was hated more as a sign and 
le mbjem of inferiority. /It ^plied a declaration that the 
I Muslim rulers of India were still her conquerors, holding the ' 
■^inhabitants down by sheer force. ^It proclaimed the 
( superiority of Islam over Hinduism ih too brazen a fashion.^^ 
Every other aspect of the religious policy of Muslim emperors 
of India was founded upon the imposition of this tax. Thus 
its abolition in 1564 was a turning point in the history of the 
^ Muslim rule in India. As long as the jizya was levied, the 
MusUms were the only true citizens in the Muslim state. 
Hindus were subjects who acquired certain rights as a result 
of their undertaking to pay the jizya to their conquerors. 
With its abolition, Aklmr created a common citizenship for 
all his subjects, Hindus andMu^ms alike. Lot us remember 
that this happened years before Abu’l FazI and Faizi were 
introduced to the emperor. V* 


Public Worship 

Akbar further remove fes^T^ions from the public 
religious worship of non-Muslims. There had been restric- 
tions on the building of new public temples and a tax on 
pilgrimages to Hindu places of worship. The imposition of 
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the pilgrimage tax was brouglit home to Akbar when he 
lay enc-ampecl at Muttra in 15t»3 at the time of a Hindu 
festival. It irkc<l him to discover that his state was making 
money o»it of the religious obligations of the vast majority 
of his subjects, f'orthwith orders were issued to stop the 
collection of the tax.*® Akbar further removed all restric- 
tions on the building of places of public worshiji as well.*® 
This led to the buihling of numerous jiublic tcmple.s in the 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage. The rajahs made most 
of their opportunities and built temples dedicated to their 
f favourite gods. : Man Singh bu ilt a te mple at Brindabao at 
; a cost of half a million rupees and another at BenaresV A 
cultured Muslim traveller describing some of these temples 
in his travel diary, compile<l early in the reign of Jahangir, 
was so pleased with "the beauty of their structure that he 
wished they had l>een built in the service of Islam rather 
than Hinduism.®® / A Christian church was built at Agra, 

\ anotlier at Lahore.v^ While permlsSon to l>uild churches at 
' CftniJuiy and T hiitta was also secured.) (Several Jain . 
I temples seem to have been built nt Sntrunjaya and Ujjain.^^ 
Local tradition credits Akbar with the presentation of a 
go lden umbre lla to the shrine of the fire goddess of Jwala 
, Mukhi in the modern district of Kangra in the Punjab.®* 


Cultural Contacts 




lie L'uniaD.®* 


The ])crmission to build temples and churches implied 
toleration of public w'orship after the Hindu and the Chnstian 
fashion.®® Combined with the abolition of the pilgrimage 
tax, it made it possible for the followers of all religions to 
worship their gods in their own wa^. But Akbar ’s generosity 
I and justice did not stop here. (He had destroyed the pre- 
j valent m^h that the public celebration of the Hindu worship 
was a '^rof^nalion^to Muslim ears ^nd ^es. There was 
another fictionj almost of the same typ0. [^he study of the 
religious books! of other religions was, iA> the average Muslim 
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of the times, a sheer waste of time, if not worse. He was 
content with his own religion and had no u.'je for an 3 ’tliing 
else. [The Hindus, on their side, were not willing to let 
other fjrying eyes look into their religious books.^o Akbar 
tried to break througii these barriers whicli were keeping 
tlie two commumties apart. He organized a translation 
department which, among other things, was entnistetl with 
the task of trqn.slating the religious books of the Hindus 
into Persian) ^Sanskrit works had been translated into 
Persian and Arabic before, but these had been mostly 
secular, f^har now ordered that the Atharva Ved/i, the 
MaMbhafata, the Harivamsa, and the Eamiujatia be 
translated into Persian^ Most of these translations were 
completed to enrich the Persian literature and to extend 
toleration to Hindu religious books.^’ 

Converaions to other Religions 

Under earlier kings conversions to other faiths from Islam 
were not allowed. Akbar's toleration, however, would not 
)^be complete till he had permitted aU to foUow whatever 
religion they liked. { Hindus were permitted to reconvert to 
their faith such Hindus as had been forcibly compelled to 
accept Islam earlier^ In 1603. a written farmdn was 
issued to allow the (Christians to make willing converts.®® 
Mulla Shah Ahmad, a Shi'a, is known to have made some 
converts to his way of thinking.*® (Early in his reign 
Akbar stopped the practice of forcible conversion to Islami 
^ Prisoners of war were usually made slaves and they were 
pre^uinably converted by their master^. ( In 1662 Akbar 
abolished this barbarous custom.^ We' do not know pre- 
cisely how the prisoners of war^ were treated after this. 
Presumably they were set free when the war in which they 
had taken part ended with the submission of the chief they 
had served. What happened in other eases? Was no 
quarter given, as at Chitor, and were those who fell into the 
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hands of imperialists, slauglitcred i ®- Or were the prisoners 
of war otherwise employed in imperial service ? 

( Of course this did not put an end to forcible conversion 
everywhere, much less did it allow all now converts to Islam 
to be reconverted back to the faith of their forefathers. 
At Surat, we have already noticed that some Christian 
prisoners of war were asked to become Muslims and on 
their refusal were executed. .Portuguese was forcibly 
converted to Islam in IGO-f.**/ Elsewhere, as well, such 
things might have continued vmcRecked but active persecu- 
tion of the Hindus and a systematic conversion of the 
believers of other religions to Islam seems to have come to 
an end. ^ ^ 

Public Services 


The permission to make converts was a very great 
concession to the members of other faiths. Before this it 
had been a capital offence.®* Combined with other aspects 
of Akbar’s policy, this ])ermitted his Muslim and non-Muslim 
subjects to live together in peace without any fear of their 
religious activities lx>ing checked. But as we know from 
the history of political institutions elsewhere, toleration 
alone does not put an end to all the civic disabilities of 
citizens. Akbar know that, and therefore, decided to 
remove all civic disabilities of non-Muslims. High public 
appointments had been the monopoly of the ruling caste 
till then.®® The Muslims in India, like the English in the 
nineteenth century, formed the governing group from among 
whom all high officials were drawn. Akbar disregarded this 
monopoly and drew his officers from all ranks and conditions 


of men. Hindus wero freely admitted to such high posts as 
they were fit for. (Todar^Iall became Akbar’s finance 
minister and for some time his Prime Minister as well^^M&n 
Singh, Bhagwan Das, Rai Singh and Todar Mall served at 
various times as governors of provinces^ Out of 137 
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mansabdars of 1,000 and above mentioned in the Ain. 14 
were Hindus. Out of 415 mansalxlars of 200 or al)ove, 51 
were Hindus, ^he percentage of Hindu officers in Akl)ar’s 
army is liigher tlian the percentage of Indian officers hold- 
ing the Kings commissions in the army in India today) 

) Against four governor-s in Akbar’s reign of Iialf a century, 
there lias been only one Indian governor^in India during a 
century and a half of the British rule. ^Xo one in British 
India has so far risen to the high rank'T\duch Todar Mall 
held, as the vice-regent and finance minister to Akhar in 
his whole empire^ f Of the twelve provincial finance ministers 
appointed in 1504-5 eight were Hindus.*® Further Akhar 
devised another channel for the utilization of the administra- 
tive talents of the Hindus. Cases between Hindu.s had 
hitherto been decided by the Muslim jurists when tliey 
happened to be brought to the royal courts. Akhar set up 
new courts wdth Brahman judges to decide such cases.®^ For 
the success of the royal policy, Todar Mall as finance 
minister issued orders for the use of Persian as the uniform 
language of record throughout the empire.®® The Hindus, 
who ran the lower sections of the accounts and the revenue 
departments of the empire, were thus compelled to learn 
the language. This helped to break down the barriers 
between the two deno minat ions. 

Respect for Hindu Sentimenis 

Akbar s toleration was not simply passive. He was not 
content with being neutral alone. He saw no reason why 
his being a Muslim should prevent his showing respect to 
the religious sentiments of the vast majority of his subjects 
I As Badayuni puts it, ‘on further hearing how much the 
^people of the country prized their institutions, he began to 
look on them with affection yi® ('Use of (je^was forbidden 
M the cow was considered a sacied aniraalby the Hindus.’j 
fBlochmann.’i and, following him, V incent Sm ith are 

s 
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wrong in stating that those who killed cows were awarded 

capital punishment, ^The Persian text of BadayunI records 

the fact that the Hindus kill good men if they kill cows.) 

It has to be remembered that by this injunction Akbar di^ 

not interfere with the performances of any religious rites of 

the Muslim- - The eating of beef was lawful for Muslims, not 
% 

obligatory. '^We are further told that Akbar forbade the kill- 
ingTT animals on certain days in 1583 (991 a.h.).’^ Jahangir 
when he mentions this fact, does not connect it with any 
anti-Muslim bi^ of Akbar. He seems to consider the 
prohibition in the same light in which the Sufis forbade the 
use of meat, by way of a self-denying ordinance. BadayunI 
<ieclares that Akbar during these days abstained from taking 
meat as a religious penance. ^In 1590-1 (999 a.h.) Akbar 
is said to have forbidden the eating of the flesh of oxen, 
buffaloes, goats or sheep, h orses and camels.’* Fishing also 
was prohibited for some time when Akbar visited Kashmir 
in 11)92.’^^ It is difficult to decide whether Akbar aimply 
made th6 use of these materials unlawful for himself or tried 
to enforce his own personal opinion about their being 
unlawful on his Muslim subjects as well. The flesh of goats 
and sheep was used in the royal kitchen at the time when the 
Ain was compiled. Its price is also recorded in the AlnJ^ 
Thus there is every reason to suppose that these injunctions 
were not enforced on his subjects by Akbar. There is no war- 
rant for supposing with Vincent Smith,” that these measures 
amounted to a great persecution of the large flesh-eating 
Muslim population. Even today avast majority of Muslims 
living in the villages eats flesh very rarely. We can almost 
safely presume that Akbar’s acts were mostly pious expres- 
sions of personal opinion which w'ere disregarded even in the 
royal kitchen. They do not seem to have been * measures', 


in the sense of being laws, to be enforced by the state. Un- 
like Asoka and Aurangzeb, Akbar had no overseers of morals 
and these expressions of personal taste were ^peoted to be 
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respected presumably just as much as. and no more than, 
Akbar B mode of dress. We are further told that Akbar 
‘avoided garlic , onion, beef , association with i)eople with 
beards, and introduced these heretical practices in the 
assemblies AU that can be safely assumed is that Akbar 
avoided these things himself and tried to spread a distaste ‘ 
for them to his assemblies in the ‘House of Worphip' or the 
Court. There was no question of persecution. Indeed, 
some of the forbidden food stuffs were openly sold in the 
markets and the priw of the preparations containing them 
is recorded in the Akbar, however, respected the 

feelings of the Hindus enough to abstain from the use of 
some of these articles./ He also participated in some of the 
Hindu festivals. ^ The Rdkki was celebrated in the Court 
when the Brahmans came to tie strings of different types of 
threads to the imperial wrists.l But it was a purely social 
festival as celebrated in Akbar’s court. Even today its 
religious side is not much in evidence and the festival Is 
celebrated simply as a means of making presents to the 
Brahmans and one’s relatives. However after some time 
the celebration got so elaborate and ceremonious that Akbar 
discontinued the practice.^ ^ Further, he participated in the 
celebration of the festival of lamps. Again, 

his participation was ccmefted to its festive side only. There 
is nothing to suggest that he participated in the worship of 
^ the goddess of wealth which forms part of the festival. 
'.His participation in the celebration of the Shivarfitri seems 
to bear a religious tinge^* /But all that Badayuni’s account 
is that he made that night an occasion for assembling 
yogis, from far and near ami listened to their discourses on 
their beliefs and practices.) i_^e cannot but treat all these 
things as constituting an attempt by Akbar to conciliate the 
Hindus without at the same time implying any disrespect 
to his own religionj Even today in States under MusUm 
•rulers, Hindu officials attend the social and court ceremonies 
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ii» Ifi in <<innfxifin \Mtli niatiy Mu-hm ff^tivalp nnH all 
fiHi< i.jIs. irif lii'hniJ thn Mu.eliTn~ attf-n^i ‘similar H imlu fn«tivalj> 
in tin- Hin'lu Stat<--. fn thr* narly dayn of the Jfritith 
;n (jiinitniii of In'lia. ovf-n ( hn>ti{m afhnini^trator- parti- 
'ipnte<l in the c-rlchration of Min'ln an*! Mu-hm fo«itival*i 
«»tho'it th(-rehy (■<-asinfi to Ik- Chri'-tians. 

Sitrinl Ii‘ format 

Tlioinrh Akhiir wa-« tolerant, lie *li*l not extend his 
toleration to anythinc he eonsidered an evil jiractiec. He 
was content to leave every one of hi.a si»hject>» t<^ hi.** own 
mode of worship. Hut if it wa.s neee««»ry for the anke of 
social refonn or administrative ronvcnicnce to take some 
action in a matter, he would n<*t stop to inciuire whether a 
]iarti<niar measuiv luwl the rcliffious sanction of the Hindna 
t>r the Muslims. ' On humanitarian trrf»unfls arnl for n/lminU- 
trntive clliciency he was not afraid of taking stej's which 
might Im? consi<lered hv the Hindu or the Muslim orthodoxy 
a-s an interfen-nce with their religious (or social) practices. 
}lc <liscouragcd child marriages ** though they had then, as 
now. the .sanction of both Hindu and Muslim orthcxloxyj^ 
i He permitted widtiw remarriages among the Hindus.*^ He 
prohibited the burning of young Hindu widows on the 
funeral pvre of their husbands if the marriage had not been 
eonsummatefl.*^ 'He would not. and eould not. prohibit 
the evil custom of sati altogether but declared that no com- 
pulsion was to be used to compel an unwilling Hindu widow 
to burn herself. ^This wm not merely a pious expression of 
his individual ‘opinion.’ ( In one case he travelled hard in 
order to prevent the burning of an unwilling Rajput widow 
on her husband’s funeral pyre. ( It was knowm that her son 
and parents were forcing the woman to perform the rite but 
! Akbar arrived in time and showed his Rajpu t subjects that 
Y he would have his order obeyed, even if it went against their 
• cherished religious or social usages.**^ ' He forbade marriages 
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between cousins and near relations, even though tlii.s was 
sanctioned by the Muslim law.®^ Similarly. circumci.sion of 
children of a tender age was forbidden.**® He recognized the 
evil of drink, but made a compromise by controllifjg its use 
and restraining its evil influences instead of insisting either 
on total prohibition, > as Aurangzeb tried to do, without 
much success, or shutting his eyes to tlie exii^ence of the 
evil, as most of his predecessors had done. ' Shopkeejjers 
w’ere made to buy licences for the sale of li(juor and Akbar 
fixed all liquor prices himself. IThe u^ of wine in moderation 
was allowed for medical purposes.; It was sold only on the 
buyers’ giving their names..* /^Ins must liave discouraged 
some who were not prepared' to make their indulgence known 
to the publicy (He tried other means to control the evil 
effects of drinky ^^Drunkenness was to be punished and dis- 
orderly conduct had to be paid for with a fine. He insisted 
on these regulations being enforced and every day, accord- 
ing to Badayuni, many drunkards were punished.) But if 
Badayuni is to be believed, the evil of drink liad gone 
so far that Akbar’s measures fell short of Badayuni’s— and 
presumably Akbar’s— expectations.®** /\Ve need not be 
surprised at the partial failure of Akbar fn dealing with the 
dnnk problem J Most modern states have fared no better. 

(He made similar attempts to control prostitutio n^ (a 
special quarter was set apart for jj^itutes.) /An officer was 
appointed and whosoever wantelTTo^^isit ^hein or take 
them home had to give him his name and address) ^ Akbar 
tried to insist on sending all women of ill-repurij to this 
quarter when their proceedings became notorious. 

Thus in dealing with these evils Akbar was far ahead of 
his times. He approached the modern methods of dealing 
with these questions in British India very closely. His 
measures remind one of the modem excise policy in British 
India, the municipal control of prostitution in Indian cities, 
the Sarda Act and early British measures to confine sati to 
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willing victims. His policy in dealing with these problems 
involved as much interference in the religion — as it was then 
understood— of tlie Hindus and the Muslims as the modern 
policy of the British Government does. 

An attempt was made by him to deal with the beggar 
problem in the capital at least by se tting apart th ree colonies 
for them where arratigemcnts werG^macie to maintain them 
by royal charity. (Khair P^.for the Muslims, Djiarm 
Pura for the Hindus ann~.TQ gl_Pura_ for the Hindu ijogls, were 
the main organized centres^ The seclusion to which women 
were generally condemned then was lessened by the setting 
apart of a time for women to visit the Exhibition of Trade^ 
and Industries in the Minu Bazar held once a month.®^ 
This must have shocked many Muslims and Hindus alike. 
Gainj)liljig_seema to have been so i>revalent. in spite of 
Muslim injunction to the contrary, that Akbar not only 
rccogjiized its existence but tried to bring it under state 
control.®* 

Soine Administrative Measures 

To increase the efficiency of his government, Akbar 
adopted many new measures. /Ho introduced trial by 
or<loal.®^ A standard year for official purposes was adopted. 
The Muslim lunar year, the Hindu Fasli year and the 
many local eras in use caused a good deal of administrative 
confusion. The lunar era was not suitable for revenue 
purposes as ite months did not correspond with harvest 
seasons. On this account it was not possible to fix any date 
of the era either for the issue of demand slips to the culti' 
vators, or for the collection of revenue. A new ora %vith a 
solar year was therefore introduced in the year 1686 
(994 A.H.) and called the Il&hi Year.®* It was not intended 
to, and it did not, supers^e the use of the Hijri era. The 
Ilahi era was intended to bo used in official records, oftener 
than not, along with the Hijri dates. It did not involve the 
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disuse of the Muslim era either by Akbar or his subjects. 96 
So convenient was the new era that it was continued by his 
successors including Aurangzeb who only gave j)recedence 
to the Hijri dates in state papers.®^ Yet Akbar was so 
careful in respecting the religious feelings of his .Muslim 
subjects that he hesitated long before the introduction of 
this measure lest its introduction be misunderstood. He 
had, earlier in 1582, tried, without success, to make the 
Hindus reckon the beginning of their month from after the 
16th lunar day rather than the 29 th. 98 

Akbar was a patron of literature and science of all kinds. 
He refused to believe, unlike his Safavi contemporary of 
Persia, that only the legalities (Muslim theology, tradition 
and law) need be studied.**® He patronized , therefore, the 
study of astronomy, mathematics, history, belles letlres, 
medicine and many other subjects.i«> A contemporary 
Persian poet regretfully recorded the fact that on account 
of the orthodoxy of the Persian princes it was impossible 
for any one to become learned in different sciences. Only 
when one came to India he acknowledged, could onesreally 
acquire proficiency in studies.ioi Naturally the mullfis who 
were themselves brought up on the old lore found the 
change hard to accept. It involved the disappearance of 
their monopoly of learning. They could hardly adapt 
themselves to the new order of things and keenly resented 
this change. BadayQni’s wrath against the emperor who 
sponsored this change from ‘classicism’ to ‘modernism’ 
can be easdy understood. It is not necessary to believe 
him when he tells us that the emperor interdicted the study 
of Arabic.io* It is only the lamentation of an old man on 
the passing away of the old order. We know Akbar’s 
library contamed Arabic books.io* Some Arabic works 
were transUted under his patronage.iw Again the asser- 
tion of BadayOm that Akbar directed that the letters peculiar 
to Arabic should not be used in spelling words in Persian's 
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seems to have originated in his attempt at ridiculing the 
main plank of Akbar's policy. Akbar’s innovation may 
best be considered as the attempt of a ‘purist’ to pro- 
duce ‘pure’ PervSian. But there is nothing to prove that 
this order was olwycd in the sense in which Badayuni 
wishes us to believe it was intended. No documents of 
Akbar’s reign have come down to us with this peculiarly 
fantastic attempt at reforming spelling. The Fardmlri' 
i-Salntin includes a fartndn of Akbar dated 1595 (1004 a. H.), 
where many words appear without any change in their 
spelling. '0* This ‘tale’ therefore must be credited to 
Badayuni’s resentment at Akbar’s patronizing useful, as 
against purely religious, and modem, os against classieal 
studies and accomplishments. 

Akbar felt that the administration of the s adr-us-sadur ’s 
department was far from satisfactory. Even an orthodox 
Muslim of Badayfini’s type was not pleased with the way 
things had l>eon going on for years. The sadrs had had far 
too much power and they had not used it well. The first 
step in the direction of reforms here was the appointment of 
Makhdum-ul-Mu ik as the provincial sadr of the Punjab. 
Akbar, further reduced the powers of ‘Abdun Nabi’s 
successor in office, S ult&n Khwaj a. In 1581 ho appointed 
six sadrs in the provinces. Inquiries were also held into 
the rent free grants made earlier in the reign. ‘Abdun 
Nabi’s grants, according to Badayuni, were greater than 
those of all the previous emperors taken together.*®* Even 
under Shaikh Gadai at least one theologian held a grant 
worth ten million tankas.*®® Akbar was therefore driven, in 
order to protect his own financial interests, to inquire into 
the grants so far made. On investigation he re-awarded 
the heredity grants made to scholars, theologians, priests 
and teachers according to his own estimate of their worth. 
One class of people, however, suffered in these proceedings 
and according to Badayhni suffered justly. Those who 
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‘enlisted disciples of their own. or held assemblies, or 

encouraged any kind of c ounterfeit worshif) ' were iin{)risoned 

or exiled to Bengal or Sind.“o The leaders of the Jlahi 

sect were exiled to Bhakkar and Qandahar and exchanged 

for colts. Their practices constituted ‘a bundle of foul lies 

and nonsense’, according to Badayuni.JU But some 

shaikhs and faqirs might have suffered innocently in the 

course of these proceedings. Badayuni’s statement that 

they were exchanged for mules in Qandahar is either a 

repetition of the fate that befell the JalalLs or must be 

referred to some other unpopular group of theologians. It 

would have been rather difficult to send any shaikhs or 

faqirs as prisoners to Qandahar and there sell them as 

slaves among an orthodox Muslim {) 0 ])ulation unless they 

had first lost all popular support. It was a punishment that 

could not have been carried out against popular or respected 

scholars and religious mendicants. Akbar had to transfer 

the grants made to many scholars because he discovered 

their influence on the people was not good. The collectors 

were given general directions to inquire into all cases of 

rent free grants of land and revert to the state the share of 

a deceased grantee, an absentee, or a public servant. ^>2 

These measures seem to have been taken mostly in self- 

defence. Akbar’s general policy is well illustrated by 

Bada 3 dlni s example who though as an orthodox mulla, got 

no j>referment, was yet able to keep his original jagir of 

1,000 bighas intact. In 1603-4, almost all the grants 

made in Gujarat were halved. The only exception made 

seems to have been the grant made to Dasturji Meharji 

Rana, a Parsi priest.ii® Earlier periodical examination 

and resumption of these grants are mentioned by Badayuni 

himself and amply prove that Akbar was moved not by 

any feelings of revenge but by the economic necessities i** 
of the state. 
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The emperor further sanctioned the cliarging of interest. 
Here again he could not have made it obligatory. If good 
Muslims did not want to receive interest they could avoid 
it. But if their Hindu colleagues wanted a return for their 
money, Akbar made it possible for them to secure it through 
tiie imperial courts. The measure indicates a growth of 
commercial transaction between the Hindus and IVIuslims 
and setun.s to have been rendered necessary by commercial 
considerations. 

Court Ccrtiuonies 


Akbar further introduced certain new ceremonies in 
court. The method of doing honour to the emperor by way 
of kurnish and taslim had been introduced by Humayun. 
Akbar, however, seems to have made it common.*^® But 
despite the special pleadings of such divines as Taj-ud-Din 
of Dclhi.“’ the faithful objected to it as against the teachings 
of Islam. Thereupon it was discontinued in the open 
court but permitted in the private audience chamber. 
But those who had any religious scruples were never com- 
pelled to undergo this indignity. In 1590-1 (999 A.H.) 
Bad^ ^nj refused to perfonu obeisance to the emperor in 
this fashion even when some courtiers ui^ed him to do so. 
Not much barm came to him thereby.*^® Four years later, 
in 1696-90 (1003 a.h.) however, ho changed his mind and 
performed ayida.**® It became the common method of 
salutation to the emperor and continued under Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan excused the to scholars but continued it 

for other people for some time.*** 

! Akbar’s charity adopted Tuladan, the Hindu custom 
of giving alms to the poor. On different auspicious occa- 
sions the emperor would be weighed against diflferent 
materials which would then be given away to the needy, 
Hindus and Muslims alike.*** The institution so appealed 
to the generous instincts of the Mughal emperors that this 
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was continued even under the puritiinical Aurangzeb wliom 
we read of writing to one of his grandsons urging him to 
get weighed twice a year in order to ward ofi'evil.123 




✓ 

The Infallibility Decree 






'C. But the most important of Akbar’s administrative 
me asures was the promulgation of what has been miscalled 
tlie^fallibility Decree’. Akbar had tried to bring together 
his divines, but, as we have already seen, when they met, 
they failed to agree. Partly urged by the practical necessity 
of providing for an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
partly led on by his own ambition to brook no rival authority 
in the state, Akbar secured the presentation of the following 
petition to him. 

‘Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre of security 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large 
number of people, especially learned men and lawyers, have 
immigrated and chosen this country for their home. 

'Now we, the principal ‘Ulama, who are not only well- 
versed in the several departments of Law and in the 
principles of jurispr^ence, and well -acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also known 
for our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered 
the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur’an, “ Obey jj 

( God, and obey the Prophet^ ami. thq^ who have, authority 
among you ”, a nd secondly. of.the genuine traditipn,^*.Surely 
the man who is dearest to God on the day_o f judgemen t is 
the Im&md^^jJj_g^o8oeyer_Qbe,ye the Amir, ob eys Thee ; 
and whosoever rebels agaiiwt him, rebels against Thee”, 
an^ thirdly, of several oth er proofs based on reasoning or 
testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of Sultan- 
i-‘adil is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a 

Mujtohid- 

‘ Further, we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God on the earth, Abul-fath Jalal- 
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iicl-Din Muhammad Akbar. Padshah Ghazi (May God his 
kingdom perpetuate) is a most wise, and a most Godfearing 
king. 

‘yhould. therefore, in future a religious question arise, 
reganling which the opinions of the Mujtahids differ and 
His Majesty in his penetrating intelleet and clear wisdom 
be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the people and for the 
betterment of the administration of the country, any of the 
conflicting opinions which exist on that j)oint he should issue 
an order to that effect. 

‘ We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. Further we declare that should 
Hia Majesty think fit to issue a new order all shall likewise 
be bound by it. provided always that such order shall not 
be in opposition to the injunctions of the Qur’an and bo also 
of real benefit to the i)eopie. Any opposition on the part 
of hi.s subjects to such an order passed by His Majesty shall 
involve danyiation in the world to come and loss of property 
and religious privileges in this. 

I ‘This document has been written with honest intentions, 

' for the glory of God and propagation of Islam, and is signed 
by us, the principal ‘Ulama and the lawyers in the month of 
Uajab in the year 98^' 

I I ( This declaration wm drawn up by Mubarak but was signed 
by Makhdum-uI-Mulk; ‘Abdun Nabi, the sadr-us-aadhr ; 
I Sadr Jahan, the G«and Mufti of the empire; Jalal-ud-DIn, 
' the chief qazi; Mubarak, ‘the deepest writer of the age’, 
and Ghazi Khan, ‘unrivalled in various scienoes’y The 
declaration was thus authoritative, bearing as it 'did the 
signatures of the highest religious dignitaries in the empire 
along Avith the two greatest scholars of the reign. Of course 
it has been very often urged that Mubarak was the emperor’s 
tool in the matter and that others had been dragged into 
signing it. Unfortunately, Bad&vOni on whose authority 
this statement is based seems to have been carried away by 
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his T^ath against this lodging of an authority in the emperor 
which he thought rightly belonged to the divines. He 
makes two contradictory statements. In one place he 
declares that some signed it willingly, and others against 
their co nvicti on.^. Elsewhere he tells us that only Mubarak 
signed it willingly. This latter statement could not 
obviously have been true. Among the signatories. 
Jalal-ud-Din was the emperor’s nominee whom Akbar had 
recently appointed in supersession to his inconvenient 
predecessor.**® Sadr-i-Jahan continued in his oftice long 
after the is.sue of this declaration **7 anj could not have 
been opposed to its issue. Ghazi Khan, a mansabdar, 
who continued in office till his death 1584 (092 a.h.) 
again seems to be little likely to require any undue pressure 
for putting his signature to this document. Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk w’ho had his eye.s on the office of the sadr-us-sadur 
and ‘Abdun Nabi who was filling it at this time are likely to 
comprise Badayuni’s ‘some who signed it against their 
convictions’. Their unwillingness can be easily understood. 

But the nature of the document has been a little mis* 
understood in the heat of arguments raised over it.**® It I 
gave Akbar no power until and unless the divines failed to / 
agree. /Even then he had the power to interpret the Muslim |V 
law ana not to make it. It is necessary to remember that\ 
Akbar only gathered into his own hands powers and func- 
tions which had been so far exercised by a subordinate 
functionary, the sadr. He did not create a new office, ho 
brought an older one under imperial control. J Even here 
Akbar differed from Aurangzeb. He assumed the right to 
be his own judge rather than dismiss a sadr who criticized 
him — as Aurangzeb did — and appoint a successor who would 
give a convenient opinion.**® Akbar claimed to be infallible 
no more than the Privy Council or the House of Xx)rds does. 
His interpretation of the laws was to be final, just as a ruling 
of the Privy Council is. Thus Akbar made no claim to 
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iiifaliiOilily in any metiiphy.^ical sense. Still further his 
<le<'isi(»ii couUl not. and in fact (li<l not. silence opposition to 
his views. As an instrument for suppressing opposition it 
was valueless. Decision given under its authority would 
not (•onvinco those who did not recognize it as valid. It 
could l)e used effectively only by Akbar himself for justifying 
his own personal jiractices. The main planks of his policy 
of toleration had already been laid. The Jizya had been 
abolished, the j)ilgrimage tax remitted, the Hindus admitted 
to public services, and public religious worship by other 
faiths tolerated long before the issue of this so-called ‘In- 
fallibility Decree’. These departures from the accepted 
orthodox policy had not necessitated any artificial support. 

I The decree was only a manifestation of Akbar’s anxiety to 
b<* considered a gooti Muslim. Badayuni's statement that 
after the Fatwa the distinction ns hitherto understood 
l>etween the lawful and the unlawful was obliterated, can 
^ have reference to Akbar’s personal actions alone. No 

O orders of his could force his j>eople to adopt as lawful, 
modes of action which they considered unlawful. It was 
thus not a decree, much less an infallibility decree. All 
that it really affected was to take away from the theologians 
the right to persecute others for their opinions. Akbar did 
not claim to define the religious beliefs of his subjects and 
force his definition on them as the Tudor ‘Governor of the 
Church’ was claiming to do. at this tj^e in England. No 
one was persecuted for belief in his own faith. Akbar 
issued n<i ^Thi^y-nine Articles’, nor did he enforce an ‘Act 
of Uniformity ’y 

This ‘ Infallibility Decree ’ was issued between August and 
September, 1679, after Akbar had already earlier in March 
1679, once tried to officiate as the leader of the faithful on 
Friday prayers. Much has been made of that incident as 
well. It is forgotten, however, that, as Faizi Sirhindl 
tells us ‘iw, Akbar only followed the example of his ancestors. 
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The Friday on which Akbar made this attempt came after 
Akbar had celebrated, in the company of theologians, 
scholars, lawyers and courtiers, the anniversary of the ^ 
Prophet’s death with due religious ceremoni^js.i^* j 



y 


b • 


T'', 


» Marriage and Religion ^ 

1-In another field Akbar apparently restricted religious 
liberty. Mixed marriages were not allowed. Under the 
Muslim law. a Muslim could marry only a Muslim. Thus 
if a Hindu girl wanted to marry a Muslim, she had to be 
converted to Islam before the marriage could be solemnized. 
The problem of a Muslim girl trying to marry a Hindu was 
still more difficult. Her marriage would not be legal 
according to the Muslim law. It is doubtful whether the 
Hindu law, as then understood, sanctioned such marriages 
either, as long as the girl remained a Muslim . Akbar decreed 
that as such conversions to Hinduism or Islam were based 
on passion rather than on religion, they should not be 
permitted.*®* He does not seem to have introduced any 
substantial change in the law in cases of mixed marriages. 
An earlier story related by Badayuni himself bears this 
out. A Muslim, Musa by name, who wanted to marry a 
Hindu girl, elope d with he r and had then to keep himself 
and the girl concealed, for fear the parents of the girl would 
be able to get her back by judicial process if they leamt of 
their whereabouts. *8«N y 


1 ^ 


>/: The Alleg^ I^s^uiion of the Muslims 

There has always been much discussion regarding the 
question of Akbar’s persecution of the Muslims. ,* Akbar 
showed bitter hostility to the faith of his fathers and his 
own youth, and at^ually perpetrated a persecution of Islam,' 
says Dr Smith.*^ f‘In the latter part of his life,’ says 
Sir Wolsley Haig, fhe persecuted its followers and destroyed 
its places of worship. ' These are grave charges and, made 
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by serious students of history, they compel examination. 
Tliey are based on two sets of authorities, the orthodox 
Badayuni and his followers and tlie Jesuit missionaries 
wlio came to convert Akbar to their faith. A good deal of 
misunderstanding has been caused, however, by the con- 
fusing of two different questions. Akbar’s personal practices 
might have become objectionable but they do not and cannot 
prove that he persecuted Islam) In deciding the question 
of his persecutions, therefore, we have to look for such acts 
of his ns forced a line of conduct on his Muslim subjects 
which was contrary to Islam. ) 

Even thus limited. Bad&yuni’s list is formidable and 
the Jesuit statements carry it still further. 

( (i) Akbar made the wearing of silk dresses and ornaments 
obligatory at prayer times. 

?ii) Ho forbade Islamic prayers, 

(iii) He discontinued public prayers and the call to prayer 
in the Assembly Hall. 

(iv) Ho forbade Muslim fasts. 

(v) Pilgrimages to Mecca were stopped. Any one even 
mentioning the subject in 1595-6 (1004 a.h.) received 
capital punishment. 

(vi) Muslim festivals were discontinued. 

(vii) Akbar changed some names, wherein the name of 
the Prophet Bgured, in order to avoid using it. 

(viii) Mosques and prayer rooms were turned into, stables 
and given to Hindu chaukidars. 

(ix) Akbar. when in need of money, would even plunder 
mosques. 

(x) Shaving of the beard was allowed with the support of 
the unprincipled and scheming mull&s. 

(xi) The eating of the flesh of tigers and wild boars was 
permitted. 

(xii) The king razed to the ground the towers built for the 
Muslim call to prayer. 
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(siii) Mosques were turned into stables and those decaying 
were 09! repaired. 

(xiv^ Blochmann and Low have both interj^reted a 
passage of Badayfinl’s implying that good men were killed 
in place of cows presumably by Akbar. 

(xv) Another passage has been translated Jis stating that 
killers of animals on certain dates were either killed or their 
property confiscated. 

(xvi) Besides, Akbar is generally credited with the de.sign 
/ of ‘annulling the statutes and ordinances of Islam'. 

Budayuni refers to Islam as having died in this reign, 
and Mulla Ahmad described it as having become old. * 3 ^ 
He further adds that under Akbar many ceremonies of the 
Hi^idus had been introduced by the king.^^s) 

^ Now to examine these complaints. In connexion with 
the first Badayuni is self-contradictory. If, as he says in (ii) 
prayers of Islam were forbidden, Akbar could not have made 
the use of the unlawful silken dresses and ornaments 
obligatory at them. Either prayers were still being held, in 
which case the second complaint disapjwars as also the 
third, or if they were not held, there could have been no 
point in making a certain dress obligatory. As we shall see, 
Akbar might have become remiss in offering public j)rayers.^ * 
himself, but that is a personal question. Akbar could «ot,^ 
have forbidden the offering of Muslim prayers throughout 
his empire. No case of anyone being persecuted for offering 
prayers is on record anywhere. We have on the other hand 
the testimony of Badayuni himself to prove that when Mir 
Fath Ullah Shiraz! offered his prayers in the open court, 
he was not interfered with at all. Akbar was so far from 
being offended with him on that account that he was 
appointed vizir. Shaikh ‘Arif Husain, Musa and ‘Abdul 
Gbos are also alleged by Badayuni himself as performing 
prayers in the imperial court. ‘Abdul Ma'ali said prayers 
with his companions, ‘Abdus Samad is described as being 
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imic-li orcu])iecl in ])raying.*39 The obligation to wear silk 
dresses at {)rayer times could only have been imposed on his 
courtiers alone and that also when they said their prayers 
in his company. It is rather ridiculous to suggest that it in- 
volved any persecution of Islam. The fourth charge is that 
Akbar forbade fasts. Did he go abo»it compelling every one 
of his subjects to take their meals in the months of fasting ? 
That could have been hardly possible. He might have dis- 
continued keeping fasts himself but that would not amount 
to a persecution of Islam. Fortunately evidence is available 
at least of the year 1582 that the fasts were still kept by the 
faithful. Akbar'fi Muslim ambassador who had been sent to 
bring the Jesuit Fathers to the court stayed at Sultanpur, 
near Surat, for the purpose of celebrating the fast and the 
sacrifices connected with it.**° The fifth complaint again 
is not tenable. The stoppage of pilgrimage is mentioned 
in the year 1582 (990 a.h.). But GuJbadan Begum 
returned from Mecca the same year and was royally 
welcomed. In 1584 (992 a.h.) Shah ‘Ali Tarab brought 
the imprcvss of the Pniphet’s foot from Mecca and 
it was received as a holy relic. It was brought to 
Ahmedabad where a splendid edifice was built for housing 
it. This took six years in building. A theologian was 
appointed to keep guard over it as over a sacred relic. 
When Bndayuni completed his history, Qutb-i-‘Alam was 
guarding it in 1695-6. More conclusive, however, is the 
account of Du Jarric. The third Jesuit Mission while 
coming to the court in 1695 mot in Gujarat many men and 
women going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Khan-i-A'zam, 
governor of Gujarat, went to Mecca in 1593 (1001 a.h.), 
returned in 1694 (1002 a.h.), and came to the imperial 
court. The discontinuance of the Muslim festivals 
cannot be termed persecution. It implies, if anything, 
Akbar’s ceasing to celebrate them himself. The suggestion 
contained in the seventh is fantastic. Muhammad remained 
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a part of Akbar’s name and occurs in many of the Jarmans 
he issued in the latter half of his reignd^^ Tabaqat- 
t-AkbarVs list of scholars and grandees contains such names, 
as also Abu’I Fazl’s list of the grandees.**^ Badavuni’s 
third volume, as well, contains many such names. What is 
Akbar supposed to have done ? Did he issue a roving 
commission for the purpose of changing the names of such 
persons all over his extensive empire ? Turning of mosques 
and praj'er rooms into stables or porter’s lodges may be 
true in some cases where Akbar’s toleration made the 
maintenance of mosques in an entirely Hindu cHjntre both 
impolitic as well as useless. It is possible that in some 
villages where mosques, like Protestant churches in Ireland 


in some places, were maintained simply as an emblem of the 
Muslim conquest, the mosques might have been converted 
to other uses. Akbar might have been utilitarian enough to 
turn such mosques to civil or military purposes. But if it 
implied that Akbar turned all mosques and j)rayer rooms 
into stables, or an appreciable number thereof either, one 
must deny it. On his march to Kabul Akbar set apart a 
'■^r ®l^®Sj%I tent_jb r nraver s. He said public prayers on his 
return to India in the mosque at *Ali Masjid.*^® Many 
mosques of his day are still standing. The Jesuit Fathers, 
who support Badayuni in these assertions, did not find the 


mo^ues of Delhi turned into stables or porter’s lodges. 

✓j Mulla Ahmad writing in the reign of Jahangir, but referring 
pfcbably to the reign of Akbar, declares that Islam had 
become so weak that the Hindus were destroying mosques 
without fear.\^ut the only example that he cites in favour 
of this statement is the fact that the Hindus had destroyed 
the mosque built in the very midst of the tar\k , sacred to 
the Hindus, at Thanesftr and built a temple. Even if 
Mulla Ahmad’s statement be accepted at its face value, 
it would only imply that the government was not strong 
enough to check these activities. • 
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Murray's statoinent about Akbar's j)Umdering mosques is 
based on misconception. ! Tliey are usually hanlly worth 
pluinlcring and Akbar was very seldom in straits for money. 
The third Jesuit mission in 1505 <lid find the mosques in 
ruin because they had not been repaired^ But then, this 
state of things refers to ‘ many towns and large cities which 
wore mostly in a state of ruitj'.i^® (shaving of the beard 
cannot constitute jjcrsecution. It could only have been a 
penni.ssive ortlcr. The eleventh again is j)ermissive, not 
mandatorv. Such ‘unlawful' meat does not seem to have 
been forced on any one. Those who took it might have 
been saved from punishment. The twelfth again is an 
exaggeration. We have already dealt with the thirteenth. 
The general statements of Badayuni remain. But he is 
not sure in his description of the state of things that ensued. 
Sometimes the Shi‘aism seems to him to have been gaining 
ground, at others he is bewailing the disappearance of Islam 
and yet again talking of the progress of Hinduism.^®® As 
we shall j»resently see the whole regime of toleration was 
distasteful to Ba<layuni and his sort and in their disgust 
they gave it different names. While Badayuni talks of 
Islam as a dead religion, Du Jarric in describing the per- 


secution of the Fathers of the Third Mission sjjeaks of 
Muhammadanism and Hinduism as ‘strongly established* 
in 1003.1“ ) 

Hifi Religious Beliefs 
r 

Another charge remains. Vincent Smith is definite in 
his opinion that after 1582 Akbar ceased to be a Muslim^ 
Unfortunately even he cannot get away from certain facta 
which proclaimed aloud Akbar’s faith in Islam.J He holds 
Akbar, therefore, guilty of still another sin, hypocrisy.- The 
reasoning is rather i ngejj ious. Akbar was not a Muslim 
presumably because he was not practising certain rites. 
When he practises them, be is called a hypocrite and there 

, ‘ '-t V 
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is an end of the matter! But Vincent Smith, unfortunately, 

overlooked certain other inconvenient facts. The Jesuit 

letters may be ‘full of emphatic declaration that at the time 

of the First Mission Akbar was not a Muslim’, but Du 

Jarric s account mentions that Akbar held many disputations 

with the Fathers of the First Mission in defence of Islam J 

( When the mullas could not defend the Muslim conception of 

“paradise, Akbar came to their help and tried to defend it.^ 

Similarly he so earnestly tried to defend his mullas on another"^ 

occasion that the Fathers were reluctantly compelled to 

conclude that they had no chance wliatever of converting 

him to Christianity ./(Botelho writing in lC48-r)4 declared 

that in spite of discussions the king remained as much a 

Moor as before’. (Peruschi writing in 159.5 no doubt men- 

/ tions rumours current about Akbar’s religious beliefs. He 

comes to the conclusion that the more intelligent think him , 

) to be a Muhamma<lan who outwardly conforms to all 

/ religions in order to obtain popularity. Akbar’s letter 

j written in 1582 to the philosophers of Furope and entrusted 

to Monserrate on his departure speaks of the Prophet with 

all respect.i^z Further in his letters to ‘Alxlulla Khan^ 

Uzbek written in 1586 Akbar definitfily jdeclare.s himself a | 

Muslim and proudly boasts that on account of his conquests 1 

Islam had now spread to territories where it had never ' 

been heard of before and the temples of the non-believers i 

had been converted into mosques, j He also roundly declares I 

that the institutes of the Piophet and revelation of God ‘ 

have always been his guides.iV Thus Akbar seems to have 

considered himself a Mu8linv4lmost to the very end of his 
life. ) 

( But we have to admit that to Badayuni and men of his 
way of thinking Akbar ceased to be a MusUm.) The orthodox 
spread tales of his fall from the true path^ throughout the 
empire. The courts of the independent kings in the Deccan 
rang with rumours of his apostasy.i** persia, Kabul and 
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'Furan these stories were often tolcT^^® Even here in India, 
a rebellion wtus organized ostensibly on behalf of the true 
faith. But the failure of this rebellion, even when Akbar’s 
brother Hakim had boon diseovered as a oonveniont peg on 
which to hang the claims for an empire, proves that to a 
majority of his Muslim courtiers and subjects, Akbar had 
not fallen enough from the true path to merit the fate of an 
apostate.'^® ( When Prince Salim rebelled against his father, 
he could have found his father’s ajwstasy a very powerful 
wea])on against liim. But neither Jahangir nor his historians 
use this argument to justify his rebellion. Salim no 
doubt got Abu’l FazI murdered but all that he alleges against 
him is Ids ascendancy in the councils of his father. He 
could have conveniently mentioned Akbar’s renunciation of 
Islam as an excuse for his own crime at least. His silence 
is sugge.stive. (We have it on the authority of Du Jarric 
that when in 15i>8 a Christian accepted Islam in order to be 
able to marry the niece of his dead wife, thouglPI^nc© 
Salim desired to punish him, he dared not do so for fear of 
his father who obviously must have been pleased at this 
conversion.) A little later in 1699 the Fathers converted a 
Muslim girl, ^hey were afraid that if the matter was made 
public and brought before the judges, they would hold it 
against the Qur’an and the king’s regulations) [ Such a king 
could not have ceased to be a Muslim.^ ^ion^rrate again 
tells us that ‘Akbar docs not listen to actors because acting 
is forbidden by the Muslim Law’. Hero again .we have 
evidence enough to prove that Akbar was a MusUm.ffl 
Botelho declared that Akbar died a Muslim and Roe also 
came to the conclusion that Akbar remained a Muslim all 
his life and was one when he died.*®® 

But lot us examine the delin^encies of Akbar as set 
down by the Jesuits and the orthc^ox mullas. Akbar is 
accused of having violated the law becatise from 1691-02 
(1000 A.H.) onwards ho shaved his beard. He kept 
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dogs and ^igs in the palace yard and inspected them every 
morning. .'He discontinued keeping fasts. Birbar, Abu’l 
Fazl and Hakim Gilani, we are told, ‘led Akbar to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, miracles, even the whole law’. 
‘He listened to the early history of Islam and began to think 
less of the Companions of the Prophet.’^ /lie gave up going 
to public prayers^ Akbar laid aside ‘die Resurrection and 
Judgement and other details, and traditions of wliich the 
Prophet was the repository’.'; |*He ceased to believe in tlie 
evil spirits, angels, invisible teihga, the Prophet’s method of 
receiving revelation and miracles and the authority of the 
prophets and the Imam.^ He is further accused of acknow- 
ledging ‘reason to be ''the basis of all religion’ and of 


possessing ‘a spirit of inquiry opposed to every princij)Ie’. 
All doctrines of Islam, Akbar is said to have set down as 
-fensele.ss’. Ht is further said that Akbar examined some 
accounts of the Prophet’s life and refused to believe certain 
/mci dent s, as related therein.J But what Badayuni really 
/says IS that others made such remarks in Akbar's presence 
and not the king himself. We have then Badayunl’s 
siwcific statement that till 1578-79 (986 a.h.) / Akbar 
was an earnest seeker after truth.j But on account of the 
quarrels of the muUas themselves, "Tdoubt was heaped upon 
doubt BO that after five or six years (1584-85) not a trace of 
Islam was left in him The Ain also quotes a saying of 
his that not being himwlf a Muslim it w£is unjust to force 
others to become such^/i)u Jarric is emphatic in his 
assertion that ‘he is certainly not a Muhammadan 
Mulla Ahmad suggests that in the reign of Akbar enmity of 
the king towards the Prophet could be inferred and further 
adds that the qazis were not appointed. But the only 
example he mentions is of Sir hind where there was no 
qazi for some years. 

[Most of these things concern matters of belief rather than 

action. ) 
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It is not possible for anyone to assert with certainty 
what Akbor did or did not actually believe. Some of the 
misunderstanding is due to the fact that Akbar’s detractors 
have attributed to Akbar himself, some of the statements 
he allowed to be made by others in his presence. J 
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But in two things Akbar seems to have obviously violated 
Muslim commandments. He kept a perpetual fire burning 
and as he sat in the Jharoka Darshan (the Salutation 
Balcony) he kept muttering one thousand and more names 
of the Sun which had been particularly strung together in 
Sanskrit verse for his special benefit.*** He bad a peculiar 


regard for the Sun and fire and had had Zoroastrian priests 




come to him and explain the mysteries of their religion^ 
The Hindu scholars as well had been instructing him in their 
ow’n mysterious ways and in his own fashion he had been 
receiving such impressiona from their teachings as he could.*** 
It i.s necessary to remember, however, that as Badayuni 
tells us, Akbar did all these things in order to ‘subdue the 
Sun to his wishes’.*** ' »• I , 

' But though he asfdf^ilated as well as discarded several ' 
views from the teachings from different religious teachers 
he remained a monotheist.*** ( He did not worship the Sun 
as a god but considered it the most pow'erful manifestation 
of God.^ CHc <l*d not worship fire either.**® (^here is nothing 
to warrant the .statement of Smith that Akbar hated the 
very name of thej ^Qphe tJ (Despite all that is recorded by 
Badayuni, his belief in the Prophet remained unshaken and 
any one insulting the Prophet in his dominions was sure of 


having a dagger plunged in bis breast even in 1698^ He 
cautioned even the Christian Fathers of the first mission to 


take care not to aj^der the Prophet.) The Akbar Nama 
mentions the Prophet with all respectrPawi’s Nal^O’Daman 
presented to Akbar in 1596 contains a section on the 
Prophet’s praise.*** /The assertion of the Mn, that Akbar 
did not regard hims^ a Muslim falls to the ground when 
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confronted with Akbar s assertion in his letters to ‘AbduUa 
Khan that he was a sound Muslim and a follower of the 
Prophet as well. It simply imphes that he could not 
consider himself as one fulfilling all the ordinances of Islam— 
a common enough confession in the Orient. 




The Din^i-mki 


r 

^But then there is the Oin-i-Ilahi to be explained. Its 
official name was Tauhid-i-Hahi, divine monotheism. From 
the meagre information that is available'' in'" the Ain 
about its beliefs and practices, Badayuni, and the Dabustan- 
i-Afazdhibi it would be a ffloss exaggeration to give it the 
rank of a religions (it had no book» no priests, no ceremonies, 
and practically no religious beliefs.i*?', It was an order 
rather than a religion and more aki n to freemasonry than 
any religious movement. Smith, on the authority of 
\ Bartoli and Badayuni, dates the proclamation of the Din-i- 
Ilahi in the beginning of the year 1582.*«8 Yet according to 
Monserrate, the first Jesuit Mission when it left in 1583 
had only suspicions that Akbar intended to found a now 
religion of his own.“» Botelho writing in 1648-54 declared 
that Akbar desired to found a new religion comb inin g Islam 
and Christianity. 170 Even Pinheiro, writing in September, 
1695, from the ro^l court, is doubtful about the religion 
Akbar followed^ ^It is the opinion of the many,' writes 
Pinheiro, ‘ that he aims at making a new religion of which 
he himself is to be the head.;j He admits that ‘ it is said 
that he already has numerous followers’, but is not prepared 
to vouchsafe for the fact himself. (All that he can definitely 
say in the matter is that ‘it is more or less certain that 
he has a strong desire to be looked upon, and esteemed as 
a god, or some great prophet It must be a curious 
sort of religion, the existence of which was as yet a matter 
of doubt even thirteen years after its inception. Monserrate > 
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ami Pinheiro's statemenU knock the bottom out of the 
story of a council held for the purpose of promulgating the 
new religion. After the date assigned for the foundation 
of the Din-i-IJahl. Akbar is found defending his mullas so 
earnestly that the Fathers think of retiring from the task of 
converting him. A thing discussed and promulgated after 
a public meeting of Akbar’s advisers could not have been 
concealed from the Fathers of the First Mission and must, 
have found a place in Monsetrate’s account an^ Du Jarric’s ) 
history of the ' Three Missions. Smith has further con-' 
fused the Dar8ha7iiyds with the followers of Din-i-Ilahi.”* 
(Darshaniyas were those of Akbar’s subjects who had taken 
a vow not to take their meals without having obtained a 
sight of Akbar. ) After his death they behaved in the same 
fashion towards his successor.!?* Still further Smith has 
exalted the voluntary statement, made by one courtier, into 
a regulation issued by Akbar for followers of Din-i-Ilahi. 
Badayuni only states that Mirza Jam and other apostates 
signed a declaration that they ‘had abjured Islam, accepted 
the four grades of entire devotion and embraced the Din-i- 
Ilahi of Akbar Shah’. (He stops short of suggesting that 
Akbar ordered all members of the Divine Faith to sign such 
declarations.^^ Badayuni admits that Akbar never used 
persuasion, foreq^ or bribery for gaining adherence to his 
opinions and that ho took care to broadcast it that those 
who joined the band should expect no favours from him.l 
Smith accuses those who joined the ranks of^kbar as being 
mostly actuated by such base motives.!?) ^hus it is clear 
whatever Dln-i-Ilahi was, Akbar was not very anxious to 
obtain adherents for i^ He seldom used the resources of 
his empire for advancing the fortunes of those who were 
adi^tted thereto still less did he force his subjects to adopt 
it^ He had overthrown the conception of a state religion 
in India^ It was not to be revived even in the service of the 
order he had created. It seems that it aimed at nothing 
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liigher than banding together a number of Akbar's courtiers 
in personal devotion to their ruler. The only obligation its 
entrants assumed was devotion to Akbar, their only badge 
of brotherhood was Ahbar s likeness, the only leader they 
were to follow was Akbar.) It is true Akbar laid down some 
rules of life for these devotees of his. but it would be a 
mistake to exalt the order into a religion on that account. 
He appointed no missionaries. Badayuni’s statements 
about the members who joined are all vague. At one 

place he declares that all courtiers — of w'hom he was one 

became Akbar s faithful disciples’ — but not converts to the 
Din-i-Ilahi. Numerous conversions are said to have taken 
place on the coronation day in 1582 (992 a.h.) in batches 
of twelve. ‘Base and low men of higher and lower classes 
professed themselves his disciples.’ There is no warrant for 
Van Noer’s statement that in 1585— or at any other time- 
thousands were admitted into the fold of the Din-i-Ilahi.i^o 
In fact no attempt seems to have been made to admit the 


V Of course the Hindus and the MusUms alike deified Akbar 
who is said to have performed many miracles in spite of the 
fact that Badayuni declares him to be a disbeliever in 


mmacles.i?? His mere sight is said to have produced 
enlightenment. He breathed on cups of water which were 
then used for curing the suffering. ^ He prophesied future 
events. / Vows were made to Akbar and when they were 
fulfilled offerings were made to him.) He cured the sick. He 
joined tog^her the tongue of a recluse who had cut it 
into two. (^Akbar’s clothes, we are assured, fitted every 

We admit that, like most kings, Akbar was susceptible to 
a good deal of flattery . It is not to be wondered at that his 
achievements turned his head a little and he came to believe, 
according to his friend and biographer, that he could work 
miracles. But those who know the Indian masses would 
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readily testify that their credulity is amazing and a man 
need not claim to be a prophet before such tales will be 
believed of him. Even today many men are found in the 
countryside about whom similar tales are told. Thus 
Akbar’s miracles do not constitute proof enough of the 
fact that he claimed to be a ]>rophet.^ Badayunl in his third 
volume mentions several Muslim saints who were credited 
with the power of working miracles. His Din-i-Ilahi was 
neither ‘a monument of his folly’ nor of great wisdom. It 
was an attempt at getting together a band of enthusiastically 
devoted followers, some of whom like the English murderers 
of Becket. were prepared to give their all in the royal 
service. Badayuni talks of the four degrees of devotion to 
His Majesty being defined in 1578 (988 a.h.).*’® Readiness 
to sacrifice religion would naturally mean sacrificing one’s 
religious principles — whatever they were — in Akbar’s service 
and not conversion to another faith, the Din-i-Ilahi. It 
was not an intellectual brotherhood either. / Its only Hindu 
member was Raja Birbar.) No adherents of Jainism or 
Zoroastrianism are found-ahaong its ranks. It was able to 
draw adherents mostly from the ranks of the Muslims alone. 
Whatever it was, it did not affect Akbar’s religious policy as 
apart from his personal views. No one seems to have 
suffered for adherence to Islam or Hinduism either. 
Bod&yuni would have us believe in one place that many 
owed their places at court to their admission into the order. 
But, as be is at pains to admit, it was not because of any 
persuasion on the emperor's part. 

It has been suggested that the initiation into the Dln*i- 
Ilahi was followed by Akbar’s giving its members a likeness 
of his in gold which they were expected to wear round their 
necks by a gold chain. That it had no religious significance, 
is proved by the fact that Jah&ngtr continued this practice 
and gave the Shist (this golden likeness) to Roe and Austin as 
a mark of honour.!^ 
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Some writers have gone to the length of suggesting that 
Akbar claimed Divine honours. That Khalifat Ullah’ 
(God s regent) was a title frequently used bv Akbar and 
publicly assumed by him is true.^®* But this carried no 
factual claim even to the Divine Right of Kings much less 
to Divinity. Akbar publicly denied that he ever intended 
making any such claim or that he had made it either.^®® His 
successors Jahangir,*®* Shah Jahan,*®® and even Aurangzeb *®® 
continued bearing this title without being ever suspected or 
accused of laying claim to Divine honours. The legend, 
Allahu Akbar, was no doubt adopted by him for his coinage*®^ 
and even introduced as a form of salutation.*®® But it.s 


use in Sufi circles as a sort of formula in God’s praise 
was already well recognized.*®® Its adoption ])y Akbar 
does not seem to have been resented even by the orthodox 
who continued using it. 




Hi$ Critics'- 




G 1 t 


X What can be said for Akbar’s critics ? The authority of the 
Jesuit Fathers is tainted because of the fact that though 
they wore always ready to see him baptized, they never 
succeeded in bringing him into their fold. , They took his 
spirit of inquiry as willingness to be converted. Accustomed 
to the horrors of the Inquisition, they were dazzled by the 
sight of a king, who allowed them full liberty of opinion. 
As he did not gainsay them, they thought he agreed with 
them. Iheir statements about his readiness to bo converted 
are all an indication of their desire to see him admitted into 


their church and so are their statements about his having 
ceased to be a Muslim. ^ We have to remember that Akbar 
understood neither Latin nor Portuguese nor did most of the 
Fathers know Persian well enough to converse with him. 
The conversation was almost always carried on with the 
help of interpreters. We have already seen that the general 
statements of the Jesuits are sometimes contradicted by 
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particulars they themselves relate. Naturally we cannot 
believe those general statements when they are opposed to 
t^e story they themselves tell us. 

, Badayuni alone remains. In order to understand his 
criticism it is necessary to understand him first. He was an 
ultra-conservative in religious matters for whom the beaten 
path was the only path to salvation. / All non-Muslims 
were condemned to eternal hell accord'lhg to him.^ He 
could not mention a Hindu name without boiling over^with 
pious w rath. Shi‘as were equally creatures for contempt. If 
Birbar is called ‘a bastard’, Shi'as w’ere dubbed ‘heretics, 


fools, worshippers of the devil, fit only to bo cast out’. He 
(^uld not tolerate even a scholar of Muhammad Ghaus's repu- 
■ tation if he happened to show common courtesy to Hindus. 

He would not go to pay his respects to Muhammad Ghaus 
when he discovered that he used to show respect to certain 
Hindus by rising to salute them. When Abu’l Faizi becomes 
a Shi‘a, ho is at a loss how to describe the change, and says.." 
alternately that he became a religious recluse and a Hindu.}/ 
Islam to him seemed to centre not even in the observances of / 
its outward ceremonials alone but in the display of militant 
hostility towards the non-Musliins. He was prepar^* 
heartily to condemn any one found negligent in those^^ 
outward things. When Akbar sent Prince Hanyal to 
learn Portuguese from the Fathers, BadayQni distorts thisu^ 
to mean that he sent him to learn the elements of ^ 
Christianity. Thus if Badayiini describes Akbar as having 
founded a new faith, we should be rather cautious in accept- 


ing his word too literally. If he says that Akbar had 
ceased to be a Muslim, it only amounts to the fact 
that he ceased to be an instrument for perpetuating the 
fantastic distinctions between his Muslim and non-Muslim 
subjects. It is true he ascribes particular opinions to him, 
as well, but it is difficult to decide whether those opinions 
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'' are Akbar’s or simply represent a point of view put forward 
in his religious discussions in the ‘Ibadat Khana. . . 

' Badayuni is himself a great enigma. He believed with 
Mubarak and Akbar in the advent of a new Mahdi. He 
helped Akbar in riding over his difiiculty regarding the ques- 
tion of the number of wives the emperor could legally marry. 
He had little respect for many of the leaders of orthodoxy. 
He condemned prostration but performed it himself. He calls 
Akbar, a Khalifa. He refused to hold with his friend Naqil> 
Khan that to follow a Hindu leader, even though serving a 
Muslim emperor, was not a sure method of gaining religious 
merit. ‘ Whosoever is appointed by the king is good enough 
for me.' (He kissed Akbar’s foot.)^But it seems that dis- 
appointed in his chances of recognition and reward he 
became a bitter enemy of the court party.', Their religious 
vagaries supplied him with excuse enough for venting his 
wrath on them.*®® 

It is well to remember that there are many other 
contemporary historians of Akbar besides Badayuni and 
Abu 1 Fazl. Firishta wrote in Akbar’s lifetime, and the 
Taba^dt-i-Akbari was compiled while Akbar was still alive. 
Yet neither of these works represents Akbar either as a 
persecutor of Islam or the denier of ito truth. 'Abdul Huq, 
author of Tdrikh-i-Haqqi, writing in the 42nd year of Akbar’s 
reign prays: May it be the will of God that through the 
aid of this omnipresent emperor, the Muhammadan Law and 
Religion may be established for ever and ever. ’ *•* ‘Abdul 
Latif writing early in the reign of Jahangir praises Akbar. 
But the list of those who give Akbar a clean bill is a very 
long one. Mubarak whom BadayOni at one place describes 
as a ‘Shaikh-i-Kamar; Abu’l Fazl, Faizi, Qazi Husain, 
Jalal-ud-Din Multani, ‘a profound and learned man’; the 
Gilani brothers, Sharif of ‘Amil, Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, 'in 
mystic philosophy second to Shaikh ‘A1 Ahmad alone ’, MuUa 
UUah Dad of Sirhind, ‘the villainously irreligious Ulama 
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who in their works found the emperor to be without sin’, 
and MuIIa Shair are all found ranged on Akbars side. 
The list at the end of the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl contains many 
names of scholars who are found serving the emperor in 
various capacities. This list includes muftis (lawyers), 
teachers of repute, qazis of provinces, the sadr-us-sadur. 
and Sufis of great authority. Badayuni’s third volume 
contains many names of living scholars, theologians, teachers, 
and saints of repute some of whom were in receipt of 
allowances from the state. He describes India as full of 
such people and they do not seem to liave been persecuted. i®* 
Despite the wailings of Badayunl, Islam was not a ‘dead 
religion’, nor do all the Muslims seem to have migrated to 
other countries. Even among his contemporaries, Akbar 
docs not appear to have been regarded as a non-believer 
by any considerable section of his Muslim subjects. Accord- 
ing to Finch his tomb was worshipped by pious Muslims in 
Jahangir’s reign.*®* 

But oven if all that Badayuni alleges against Akbar be 
accepted as true,*®® does Akbar become a non-Muslim there- 
by ? In these days of Aman UUahs, Raza Kh&ns, and Kam&l 
Pashas, it is useless to condemn Akbar as a non-believer for 
having anticipated the march of events by some centuries. 
Akbar had oflfended the orthodox beyond any hope of 
pardon by his policy of toleration. Naturally they revenged 
themselves on Akbar by tarring his memory. We have seen 
that Akhar believed in one God and his prophet Muhammad. 
That coupled with the fact that he continued calling himself 
a Muslim is decisive. 

Hi« Achievements 

On the larger question again it is difficult to agree with 
Akbar’s detractors, Badayhni, Sir Wolsley Haig or 
Dr Smith, who have tried to represent Akbar as partial to. 
Hindus and a persecutor of Muslims.) As the foregoing 
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study shows Akbar’s toleration was not absolute — it is not 
so even now under the British. In certain spheres witliout 
abandoning his jx)licy of toleration Akbar preserved his 
liberty of action by refusing to be guided in all matters by 
the opinions of his theologians, ^is social legislation and 
some administrative measures prove that. He offended 
Hindus and Muslims alike when he tried to interfere in their 
social customs.] It has been usual so far to focus attention 
only on those' measures which affected Muslims. Inter- 
ference with Hindu customs and usages is taken for granted 
as it was a recognized part of Muslim policy. But this i.s 
rather a distorted view of things. If one likes to assail 
Akbar’s toleration, one will have to admit that, like the 
policy of the British Government in India today, it was 
not absolute, but relative. What can be fairly claimed for 
him is that he emancipated India from its domination by 
the religion of the minority.) ( Other Muslim rulers in India 
had claimed such independence earlier but only to be 
able to persecute the Hindus better (e.g. ‘Ala-ud-Din 
and Muhammad Tughlaq).^ Akbar emancipated the state ' 
from its thraldom to the i^luslim theologians in order to 
create a common citizenship in India. His toleration was 
more comprehensive than that of his contemporary, the 
English queen, Elizabeth. Indeed it was not till the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that England was able to 
adopt religious toleration and fieedom from oivio dis- 
abilities to the extent to whioh Akbar had in India in the 
sixteenth century. The greatest of monarchs in his time, 
Akbar is sure of a very high place among the rulers of man- 
kind for his brilliant success in the great adventure of govern- 
ing men. ^ Among the rulers of India he occupies a very high 
place for— among other things — his having attempted to 
Hindofi and Muslims together with some success)j > If 
he did not succeed in creating a nation, it .was because 
he could not hurry the march of events. (It is worth 
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remembering that at a time when Europe was plunged into 
strife of warring sects, when Roman Catholics were burning 
Protestants at the stake, and Protestants w’ere executing 
Roman Catholics, Akbar guaranteed peace not only to 
warring sects’ but to differing religions the modern 
age, he was the first and almost the great^t experimenter in 
the field of religious toleration if the scope of his toleration, 
the races to which it was applied, and the contemporary 
conditions be taken into accoimt. 1 
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Lahore, a mubta-ib at Lahore 
and Maul5na .Muhammad. Jlufti 
of Lahore, wliu gave a public 
dinner on his completing his 
studie.s of the Muslim law 
and tradition. BadHyurii. HI. 
101. 138. 154. It’ IS im- 

pos.siblo to believe that thc.-'<‘ 
Mu.s|im divines had not a single 
copy of tho Qur’an l>etwt.>cri thcni. 
'Ve caunr.t but reject such tOBti. 
mony. The qiizi, the mufti, and 
the mulitasih could not have 
functioned in a city where all 
mosques were stables and all 
copies of tho Qur'an hud lK*en 
lust. 

148 MaktnbiU-i-MuUa Ahmtul. H 
(7). 93. 

149 Du Jarric. 61. 

150 Badityriiil, II, 202, 205 27‘> 
309. 

151 Du Jarric, 192. 

152 Du Jarric. 192; Botolho quoted 
in Hoston, 150. Peruschi, 14. 
quoted by Maclagan. 52; Letters 
of Abu'l Fozl, No. VII (Section 1). 

153 LetUr$, Nos. 1-3. 

164 Tauikirat-ui-Maluk. MS 
566-7. 

^ Botolho wa.s asked by 'Adil 
j Sh5h of Golkanda whether 
i, Akbar had been converted to ( 
) Christianity. Botolho, however, j 
had to confess that Akbar re- • 
mained and died a Muslim.-^ 
^(Hosten, 151.) 

165 LtUert oj Abu'l Fa:l. from 
Akbar to 'Abdullo Khan of 
Turan written in 1586. 

1 56 Cf. LtIUra oJ Abu'l Fail, from 
Akbar to 'AbdullS Kh&n written 
in 1586 and 1596. 
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157 Left it ho thought that ref- 
ereocefl to the mindecds of an 
carher king by hia aon and auc- 
cossor were not coruudered in 
good t^to ono had only to refer 
to the aocounta of Shah Jahan'e 
rehoUion in Iqbai Nama Jahang^ri 
and the official hiatoHca of Shah 
Jah5n*s reign. 

Jahangtr. however, apeaka with 
all revoronc© oi^Akhar*a auatori- 
tics. Tazakirat'Uj^Maluk, MS., 
566, refers to Sallm'a iaduing a 
F firmdn when he robeUed justify- 
ing hia action as taken in defence 
of the true faith and against 
Akbar'n religinua vagaries. It 
la difBcuU, however, to believe 
thifl Rtatemcnt. The writer 
further, tells ur on page 466 that 
Jah&ngir became a follower of 
Dlnd'TlAhl after hia accesRion. 
According to our author, then, 
whatever Akhar'a religious va- 
garies, Salim fell a victim thereto, 
Ra6**ud-Dln wrote hia account 
in far off Deccan. 

166 Roe, II, 613, Dotelho, 141, aa 
quoted above, Monoerrate, 171, 
202. Du Jarrio, 80-7, 64. Roe 
fwya, however, thot Akbar began 
to make a breach into the law 
* but that a certain outward 
reverence detaine<l him and no 
ho died in the formal profcaaion 
of hia Rcct 

159 -ifri, I, 290, III, 361-4, 366, 
Du Jarric, 08, Monserrato, 04-6, 
67, DadAyunf, II, 211, 256-7. 
260-2, 273-5, 260, 301, 305-8, 
312. 324-5. 

160 Mullft Ahmad, I, Pari 2. 45 
and Part 3, 85. 

161 Hlrfinand Sh&Htrl, IHQ., March 
1933. MonBerrate, 183-4. 




162 Bodas^nl, II, 201, Akbor 
A’dmo. Ill, 252 3. 

163 Many Hindu acholara were ) 
received at one time or onothe/ 
at hift court and playc<l their 
part in giving him information on 
religious questions. The follow- 
ing namea of Hindu Rcrvanis, 
thcologianH, and men of God are 
mentioned in the ^7n-i-Al.'6art. 

M&dhav Saraavatl, Madhu 
Sudhan, Narayan, Harivijya Suii, 
Domodar Bhat, R&m Tlraih, 
Kara^ingha, Parmendar, Aditya, 

* Baba Hilda, Baba Kapur, Rama 

> Bhadra, Yadu Rup, Bishan N6tb, 
R5m Krifthna Bhat, VidyA Nav&a, 
Gor! N5th, Gopt NAth, Krishna 
Pandit Bhalinch&r>’a, BhAgIrath, 
KAsht Nath HhattAchAr>'a. Vijya 
Son Suii, BhAnu Chandra. 

104 BndAyunl, II, 261. 

105 ‘Why should conaidoring this 
exaitCKi element, which is the 
Hource of man's life and hiH con- 
tinued existence, great, be hold 
improper ? ' ^in-f-AA:5ar«. I, 43. 

106 Smith, ^l:5ar, 215-10, Du 

Jarric, 08, 64, Monoerrnto, 180, 
Akbar Kama, HI, 12, 281. 

167 BadAyunf quotes Bhagw'An DAs 
ha%dng aakod Akbar what this 
now ‘religion' waa and what 
opinion its followoni hold. Akbar 
ia aaid 'to have reflected a little 
and ceased to urgo the Raja\ 
BadAyunI, II, 313. Akbar U said 
to have continued alteration in 
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Islam thereafter (1592), 

166 Smith, Akbar. 148. 

169 Monsorrate, 184, 151. 

170 Botelho, quoted in Hosten, 
161. 

171 Du Jarric, corrected by Payne 
in his note, 66, 
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172 Smith, Akbar, 219. 

173 ‘Abdul Latif, 16, Roe. 314. 

174 Smith. Akbar, 216. of. 
Bodayuni. II, 304-5. 

175 Badayuni, II, 269. 291, 312-13. 
336, 339, 364. 

176 Von Noer, The Emperor Akbar, 
I. 341. 

177 Badayuni, II, 291. 

178 Ain, I. 164-5, 169. Ill, 389-90, 
Du Jarric, 68-9. 

179 BadHjTijnl, II, 291. 

180 J.P.H.S.. IV. 7. Boo. I, 244..'i, 
Badayuni, II, 338. 

181 Rogore’ Catalogue oj the Coins 
in iJie Punjab Oovemment Mu- 
seum, XV. 

182 Badayuni. II, 278. 

183 ibid., II, 210, Akbar Ndma, 
III. 271-2. 

184 lybdl Ndma, II, 303. 

185 ‘Amal-i-Udlih,!, 128. 

186 ‘Atam{fir Ndma, 8. 20. 

187 Akbar Ndma, III, 271-2, 
Wright’s Catalogue oj the Coins 
•n the. Punjab Museum, III, 20, 
22. 23, £F. 

188 Bad&yunl, II, 367. 

189 Cf. Mullu Ahmad. 

190 Bad&yunl, II, 8, 13, 64. 198, 
207, 211. 226, 229, 246, 264. 
273 and 304. 

191 Abdul Haq, quotod in Elliot’s 
Bibliographical Index of the 
Historians oJ Muslim India. 

192 TraveU, II. 12. 

193 Bad&yunl, II, 158. 

Bad&yunl's list includea the 

following living scholar* and 
theologians serving in official 


capacities. Arif-i-HuKain. Ill, 
59. 

Musa (ibid., 92). Allah Bakhsh, 
sadr of Gujarat (101), Jalal. 
qazi of Jaunpore (106). Qutb-i- 
AJam at Delhi (MO). AllShdud, 
qazlof AllahalMwJ (J 17). Usinun 
(118), Isa, mufti of .^gra(i29). 
Muhammoil (133). gozi Nur flloh 
of Lahore (138), a mulitasib at 
Lahore (138), maulana Muham- 
mad, Mufti ‘of Lahore (154). 
Shaikh Mansur, fojd&r of 
Bajwam (155). 

Cf. Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, 389-93: 
Jm-t-AIAort, III. Ajnin Ahmad 
Razi speaks of Mubarak, Abu’l 
FazI and Faizi os three great 
scholars of Agra without im- 
puting heresy either to them or 
their writings (Haft Aqalim, 
MS.. 766. 77 q). 

194 Early Travellers, od. (Foster). 
186. 

W5 Bad&yunl villifios Abu’l FazI \ 
) and Faizi as non-boliovers and 
\ 08 tho arch -conspirators against \ 
y Islam. Yet wo find Faizi writing . 
(^a commentary on tho Qur’&n 
(completed in 1593-4) tho only 
objection against which was its 
litorory style. Bis Diw&n con- 
tains vorsoa soundly declaring his 
faith in tho Prophet and his 
Companions. 

* ^ ‘'j 

(quoUxl by Shi bit in bia Shir* rid- 
*AJam, 64* 



Appendix 

HINDU MANSABDARS OF AKBAR 


Hafl Hazdri [7,000) 

1 Man Singh of Jaipur. 

Pdnj Hazdri (5^000) 

2 Bhagfran Dua of Jaipur. 

2 Bhar MaU of Jaipur. 

Chnhdr Hazdri [4,000) 

4 Todof Mall, Finance Minister. 

5 Rai Singh of Bikaner. 

0 Jagan Nath, son of Bhar 
Mali of Jaipur. 

Do Hazdri (2,000) 

7 Blrbar. 

H Rilm Chandra Bughcla of 
Bandhav. 

II Kalyan Mall of Bikaner. 

10 Surjan of Bundl. 

11 Bhiiu Singh. 

12 R&m D&a Kachhw&hd. 

13 Mah& Singh. 

Yak Hazdr Panj Sadi [I,S00) 

14 Durg& Saasodia of Rampur 

(in Rojputana). . 

Yak Hazar Do Sadi (1,200) 

15 Rai ShM. 

Yak Hazdri (1^000) 

10 Rupsi, brother of Raja 
Bhftr Mali, 

17 Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 

18 JagmAI, brother of Bh5r Mall 

19 Asakom. 

20 Kaly&n Dia, 


No Sadi (900) 

21 Pratap Sinch. 

22 Jagat Singh, son of Man 

Singh. 

23 Raj Singh, son of Asakarn 

Kachhwaha. 

24 Bhoj of Bundi. 

Haft Sadi ( 700) 

25 Bihari, son of Todar Mali . 

26 Roo Pitri DiU. 

27 Modni Pat Choh&o. 

28 Babu. 

29 Salaliadh eon of Bhur MaU. 

Pdnj Sadi (500) 

30 Parmanand. 

31 Jagniull. 

32 Bhfm of Jaisalmor. 

33 Arjun Singh, son of M&n 

Singh. 

34 Sah&l Singh, son of M&n Singh. 
36 Rum Chandm Bundela. 

36 Rum Chandra of Orissa. 

37 Dalp&t, eon of Rai Singh of 

Bikaner. 

Ckahdr Sadi (400) 

38 Shaktt Singh, son of M&n 

Singh. 

39 Manohar, son of Lun Katn. 

40 R&m Chandra Kachhw&h&. 

41 Balaka Kachhw&h&. 

Sih Sadi (300) 

43 Bal Chadra RAthor, 

43 Keobav D&s, son of Jayamall. 
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44 TulsI DiL'i Yttdav. 

4 > Krishna Da.s. 

40 Man Sin^h Kachiiwahu. 

47 A Raja of Oriissa. 

Do Sad Parijdhi {260} 

48 Jtt^at Singh, son of Raja 

Man. 

49 Mathra Dos Khatrl. 

•iO Sanwa] Das Ya<lav. 

51 Mathra Das« 

52 Kasha V Das lUthor. 

53 UdanU, zemindar of Orissa. 

54 Sunclar, zomindar of Orissa. 

In 990 Akbar divided the 
work of the govenunont into 
several departments. In all, 
forty«six public Hor%'auUi atthe 
centre were appointed to look 
after the various affairs of 
the state. Out of these nine 
(Raja Todar Mall, Rui Shul, 


Rai Durga, RAi Surjain 
Jagan NAtli, Lun Karn, 
Asakarn. JagmalKand Birbar) 
wore Hindus {Akhar 
HI, 404 5). 

In the year 31 (994) 

.\kbar ap[KanU‘d two Joint 
Governors, ono diwon. and 
one bakhsi, for over>‘ ono of 
the twelve provinces of the 
empire. Of these*, two dJwans 
(To<lar .Mall, the imperial 
dlwan an<l dlwan of Laltoro 
and Itai Puri Dos. diwan of 
Bihar) woro Hindus, besides 
ono bakhsT {Tarn ('hand of 
Oudh), and six Joint 
Govomors (Raja Jagan Nath 
ami Rai Durga of Ajmer 
Itaja Asakani in Agra, Raja 
Man Singh in Kabul, Raja 
Uhagwan Das and Rnu Rai 
Singh in Lahore)* 
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Chapter III 

JAHANGIR 



Hia Accession 

When Akbar lay dying, Jahangir was but nominally 
reconciled to his father. However, when at last he entered 
the royal presence, ho was acknow’ledged by Akbar as his 
successor and on his father’s death he quietly succeeded 
him. He inherited Akbar’s liberal policy and tried to follow 
it.. 

As we have already seen, Akbar abolished the jizya and 
the pilgrimage tax, permitted conversions from Islam to 
other religions, put an end to persecutions for religious 
opinions, and freely allowed public celebrations of religious 
fairs and festivals of non-Muslims. ^^Places of public worship 
had been built by the Hindus and Christians without 

s > 

hindrance. '^Admission to higher public se^ces had ceased 
to be governed by religious considerations; Hindus, Muslims, 
and even Christians, were welcome at his court and allowed 
to serve the state to the best of their abilities. He patronized 
literature, art, and science, without narrow theological 
considerations. To conciliate the Hindus, he gave up 
many practices that wore offensive to them. The court 
ceremonies were enriched by the introduction of many 
Hindu and old Persian customs. Administrative con- 
venience further led him to adopt many measures that, to 
some, appeared opposed to Muslim tradition. His religious 
toleration, however, was bound up with humanitarian 
considerations and he mode war on what he considered to 
bo evil, even if it was sanctioned by contemporary Hindu 
or Muslim religious opinioi^ / To bring the two communities 
together, he had Persian translations made of Hindu 
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religious works so that even Jahangir could assert that 
there was not much difference between the Sufi traditions 
in Islam and the Vedantist school of Hindu philosophv- 
Akbar’s religious policy had resulted in fraternization of the 
two communities; as they were drawn together, their 
angularities were rubbed off, their hatred of each other 
decreased. The Hindus came to consider the Mu.slims less 
of a defiling influence, when they met them on terms of 
equality in the private audience-chamber, on the battlefield, 
and in the administrative secretariat. The Muslims ceased 
to think of the Hindus as an offence against their religion 
when they stood shoulder to shoulder with them in the 
great enterprise of governing India.) 

At Jahangir’s accession, the Mu.slim theologians, who had 
not been pleased very much wdth Akbar’s attempt at 
secularizing the State, seem to have tried to win back their 
lost influence. ^ Mulia Shah Ahmad, ^ one of the greatest 
religious leaders of the age, wrote to various court dignitaries 
exhorting them to get this state of things altered in the 
very beginning of the reign because otherwise it w'ould be 
difficult to accomplish anything later on.^ His efforts seem to 
have been successful to some extent. Jahangir gave orders to 
Shaikh Farid to submit to him names of four scholars 
who should be appointed to see that nothing that was 
against the Sbari’at should take place. Here was the rub ! 
MuUa Ahmad protested to Shaikh Farid that this would not 
work. No four scholars would ever agree. He suggested 
therefore that only one scholar be appointed for the 
purpose.* Nothing however seems to have come out of this 


suggestion. The orthodox si^m to have greater faith in 
Jahangir than in his father. /He was characterized as being 
less favourably inclined to the Hindus; and the Muslims in 


general were asked to make persistent efforts to wean him 
from the customs and ceremonies of the Hindus.* \ 
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These efforts seem to have been partially successful only. 
Jahangir would not go back on the path of toleration which 
his father had opened. Y^ut without embarking on active 
persecution or impairing the newly acquired status of the 
Hindus, he began to take a greater interest in the fortunes 
of Islam in Ids own territories. ' 

Conversion to Islam 

Under Jahangir converts to Islam, according to Jesuit 
authorities, were given daily allowance.s.^ (Jn the beginning 
of his reign in 1G05 Jahangir forcibly converted an Armenian 
Christian,/ Zulqarnoyn,’) to Islam but finding him steadfast 
in his religion he left him alone.^ '/in the tenth year of his 
feign Roz Afzun, son of Raja Sftngram, ‘w’as honoured by 
admission into Islam ’ and given the status of his father.* 
A Hindu, who had been circumcizcd during Akbar's reign, is 
said to have been converted to Islam by Jahangir.^ /A 
Goanese was admitted into the ‘true faith’ in 1606.^ /Some 
prisoners were offered pardon if they turned Muslim^ (jn 
order to protect the law, so Jahangir assures us, he had two 
Muslim young men, Qutub and Quinar Khan, whipped and 
imprisoned in his fourth year because they had been fre- 
quenting the house of a sany^i and seemed inclined towards 
Hinduism. Kalyan kept a Muslim dancing girl. In order to 
conceal the fact, he killed her parents and w’as duly punished 
in the second year.*^ (Further, when Jahangir discovered in 
his fifteenth year that the Hindus at Rajauri converted and 
married Muslim girls of the locaUty, he gave orders that this 
practice bo put a stop to and the guilty be punishcd.l* 
Thus Jahangir attempted to act as the protector of t^e 
^ true faith and tried to defend it against attacks from \pthout. 
/ But ho would not tolerate forcible conversions.^ A royal 
order issued to provincial governors in the sixth year openly 
declared that they were not to convert anyone forcibly to 
Islam 
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Places of Worship 

Jahangir continued, with some exceptions, his father’s 
practice of allowing non-Musliin.s to build ])ublic places of 
worship. ■ His friend. Bir Singh Bundela. built a magnificent 
temple at Muttra,^'* whiclj was now onc-e again rising into pro- 
minence as the sacred city of the Vnishnavas. He raised 
another magnificent place of public worshij) in his own 
state as well. More than seventy new temples were built 
in Benare.s alone towards the end of his rcignj Thev, 
were, however, not yet complete when Jahangir died.’^ 
He allowed the Christian Fathers to open a church at 
Ahmedabad in 1620 and another at Hooghly.j At Lahore 
and Agra public cemeteries were allowe<l to be set iip.‘*. y. 

But when he made war on the Hindus and Cliristians 
these considerations were sometimes given up. WJien 
Mewar was invaded, many temples were demolished by the 
invading Mughal armyJ^^ When he visited Kangra, he 
decided to celebrate the first Muslim occupation of this 
famous fort by a Muslim emwror by desecrating the Hindu 
temple and gloried in it.*® I^Wlien he was at war with the 
Portuguese, the church at Agra was closed and the churches 
elsewhere also suffered similar indignities.*^ 

Sometimes his fury would break out even without the 
aggravating cause of war. v^When ho visited Ajmer in the 
eighth year, the temple of the boar god, Viraha, was des- 
troyed and the idols were broken.®^ Clt was probably those 
instances that made a contemporary poet of his court sing 
his praises as the great Muslim emperor who converted 
temples into mosques. 21 ^ 

Ihese exception, apart, Jahangir usually followed the 
path shown by his father. It is interesting to note that 
some of the Hindu shnnes of Kangra and Muttra continued 
to attract a large number of Muslim pilgrims besides their 
Hindu votaries. 
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Pilgrimngfs 

Jahangir also continued to allow, as Akbar had done. 
Hindu pigriins to visit, witliout hindrance, their holy 
places. ^ Coryat estimated the number of annual pilgrims 
to Hard^far in Jahangir's reign at 400.000. Roe was 
prepared to take it even to half a million visitors. Of 
cour.se there must have been other similar places of j)ilgrim- 
ages in other parts of the country as well. ^It appears that the 
open celebration of Hindu religious customs and festivals was 
continued, just ns in Akbar's time.2< In some places, at 
lejist certain dnys of Hindu fusts were observed as public 
holidays when no buying or selling — oven of foodstuffs — was 
allowed.*^ , 

Bclafions with Chrisl{an.s 


Nor did he withdraw the permission granted to the 
Christiana to make oonverts to their faith. ^ ) Non-Catholic 
writers are all agreed, that most of the converts the Christians 
made, were attracted by jiccuniary considerations — an 
allowance according to Withington, — and renounced 
Christianity when it ceased to benefit them.®^ This is 
further proved by the statements made in the annual 
Jesuit letter from Goa, dated 1 February 1621.*® Besides 
tho needy, the Jesuits were abl^ to convert the dying or to 
buy slaves and convert them.*® iGuerreiro tells us that some 
twenty persons, most of them whilom Christians, wore 
baptized at Agra. 3®^ [A Br^ihman and a Moor were converted 
at Lahore, but in secret. ) ^ut the most sensational of the 
conversions was the public baptism of Danyal’s sons and a 
grandson of Jahangir in 1010.^ Tho Fathers were over- 
joyed. Even the English Protestants participated in the 
public procession that was held through the streets in order 
to proclaim such good fortune.** To the Jesuits it seemed 
that grace was at lost settling on the princely house of 
Temur and they counted the time when it would bo possible 
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for them to number the emperor liiniself among their 
followers. But they counted without their host. Jahangir 
had not had the princes converted because he was convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. He had been told by his 
astrologer that his brother’s line, rather than. his own, 
would succeed him. To make that impossible he decided 
on this ingenious method of disqualifying them for the 
imperial throne by making them Christians. Koe has 
another motive to offer. ^ The king wanted a Portuguese 
wife and thought this was tlie easiest way to secure one.^^' 
/Anyhow the conversion proved but a fitful affair and in 
1611 they renounced Christianity and re-embraced Islam. 
Thus were the Jesuit castles in the air shattered. Jahangir 
was broad-minded or cynical enough to tempt Hawkins to 
hia service by offering to procure a Muslim wife for him and 
to allow him to convert her to Christianity.*® 

Jesuit accounts of their success in making converts seem 
to be more hopeful than true. (Some of these assert that 
Muqarrib Khan, customs officer at Cambay, was secretly 
converted to Christianity in 1611 when on a mission to 
Goa.*? It is difficult to believe this story for various 
reasons. Muqarrib Khan did not give up his numerous 
wives.*® While he was governor of Surat in 1611-1018 he 
always favoured the Portuguese as against the English. 
Now his conversion, how'soever secret it may have been, 
would have at least become known among the English 
especially when they must have been on the lookout for 
anything that could give them an advantage against him in 
their dealings with the emperor.®* Further, Maclogan, on the 
authority of the Annual Letter from Cochin, dated 1621, 
asserts that Muqarrib Khan’s son fell ill, was cured by 
Christian spells and prayers, and converted to Christianity.^ 
But Guerreiro as translated by Payne stops short at the 
child’s recovery and mentions no conversion.®^ It is likely, 
therefore, that in this case the fact that Christian prayers 
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were uttered in order to restore the child to health was 
interpreted by some of the Christians to imply that ho had 
become a Christian. Probably something similar happened 
to result in the Jesuit’s giving currency to the report that 
Muqarrib Khan had been converted to Christianity.) 

The Jesuit accounts of their conversions soared even 
higher. /Some of them reported that Jahangir had himself 
become a Christian in 1027 though they made no attempt 
at reconciling this with the number of wives ho kept.] If, 
as the Fathers asserted, the number of Akbar's wives stood 
between him and Christianity, (Jahangir was in no better 
position to bo admitted to Christianity In Akbar’s case 
one of them invented the story that he had distributed all 
his wives except one among his nobles in preparation for 
Christianity. But to Jahangir they do not pay even that 
much of a compliment.^^ 

/ Jahangir not only tolerated Christianity, he maintained 
it ns woll.^^The Christian Fathers were paid from RsS 
to Rs7 daily; occasionally he would give them money for 
their religious services, and once at least he tried to relieve 
the distress of the Christian poor by a monthly grant of 
Its50.«) 

Jahangir and the Sikhs 

Jahangir’s relations with the Sikhs raise many a thorny 
issue. Guru Arjun, the contemporary head of the Sikhs, 
had incurred Jahangir’s displeasure on account of his pro- 
selytizing activities. Some Muslims accepted him as their 
religious leader and thus came to renounce Islam. ^Two 
courses, Jahangir tolls us, were open to him. He could 
either convert him to Islam forcibly or take steps to close 
his religious shop.J Ho had been considering both these 
courses when fortune provided him with an excuse which 
settled the matter for him. ( When Khuaru rebelled, he 
met the guru who blessed his enterprise.) After the 
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suppression of tliis rebellion. Jalwingir called the guru to 
his presence and awarded him capital punishment for 
countenandng treason. ; Some inttucntial Hindus, how- 
ever, intervened and it was decided that the guru might l)e 
let off if he paid the heavy fine of R.slOO.OOO.*^ A Hindu, 
probably Diwan Chandu I..al of Lahore,^’ stood surety for 
him in the hope that the guru’s followers woiild jjrobably 
pay that sum for the release of their spiritual chief. The 
guru seems to have discountenanced the attempt whereotj 
the diwan tried to force him to pay the money. Every 
attempt, however, failed, the guru died in imprisorjment, 
and soon after the surety also suffered the same fate.*'' 
Though Jahangir declares it to have been hi.s intention to 
close the shop of the Sikh ^uru for religious reasons, the 
actual facts contradict him. 'Had Jahangir’s persecution of 
the guru been directed by religious motives, he Mould have 
persecuted the Sikhs as well} Neither Sikh tradition nor 
Muslim fanaticism tells us anything of any further j)erse- 
cution of the Sikhs. ^Guru Arjun’s son, Guru Hargovind, 
Mas no doubt imprisoned by Jahangir but here again the 
motive was not religious^ It is difficult to reconcile the 
Sikh tradition, which puts the imprisonment at a very 
short period followed by a reconciliation between the 
emperor and the guru, and the account given in Dabisidn 
which extends this imprisonment over twelve years. ( The 
reason for this imprisonment according to Dabisidn w’as the 
non-pavment by Hargovind of the fine imposed on his 
father, j The Sikh tradition places the imprisonment in 
1012 wiicreas according to Dabisidn, it occurred after 1616.*® 
It seems probable that in taking action against Guru Arjun, 
Jahangir acted &om mixed motives but when once his 
immediate purpose was served he left the Sikhs alone, 
fit is further probable that Jahangir thought that the exe- 
cution of their religious leader was so severe a blow to the 
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Sikhs in the Punjab as to make it unnecessary for him to 
take any further action against them. ^ • 


. Jahangir and the Jains 

There is then the question of his attitude towards the 
Jains. Man Singh and Bal Chandra, the leaders of the two 
Jain schools of tliought, had enjoyed royal hospitality under 
Akbar. When Khusru rebelled Man Singh became guilty of 
an a^t of indiscretion. Rai Singh of Bikaner consulted 
him in order to shape his own conduct during those trouble- 
some days. Man Singh told Rai Singh that Jahangir’s 
reign would not extend beyond two years. Believing in the 
prophecy of the Jain monk, Rai Singh rebelled, threw 
up his command under Jahangir, and repaired to Bikaner. 
Khusru ’s capture however soon brought matters to an end. 
Rai Singh was defeated but was soon pardoned and restored 
to his former position in the royal service.^® 

Now Man Singh’s prophecy seems to have been reported 
to Jahangir. He could, however, take no action against him 
as Rai Singh had been pardoned and Man Singh was living 
under his protection at Bikaner. ^In the twelfth year, 
however, when Jahangir visited Gujarat where there were 


r many Jains, he decided to embark upon their persecution. 
They wore accused of having built temples and other 
\j buildings which were reported to be Centres of disturbance^ 
j^^/Their religious leaders were accused of immoral practices 
probably of going about naked)^ They were generally 
believed to be a troublesome class of the Hindu^ Jahangir 
. ^ first of all summoned Man Singh to the court. Afraid of 
meeting a more ignominious fate, he took poison on his way 
to the emperor from Bikaner. Jah&ngir issued orders 
thereupon for the expulsion of the Jains from the imperial 
territories.®^ Those orders do not seem to have applied to 
the territory of the Rajpht rajas where the Jains were driven 
to seek protection^ 
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Jahangir here seems to have been ])rompte(l by religious 
rather than political motives. Unlike Cbiru Arjun. Man 
Singh had been left alone for several years after his 
alleged act of treason. All Jains were ])unished irres|)ective 
of their political proclivities. Still further there was a 
section of the Jains who did not even acknowledge Man Singh 
as their leader .^2 They were also included in the order of 
expulsion. ^Dr Beni Prasad i.s wrong in stating that the 
order of expulsion was confined to one sect alone. His 
version of this event is vitiated by the fact that ho has 
neglected to take notice of the time when the order for 
expulsion was issued. His statement that the order was 
withdrawn some time after its promulgation is not supported 
by any authorities though he says tliat Jain works of the 
[jeriod are clear on the noint.^^ He has named no works 
nor quoted from them. On the absence of such authorities 
it is not possible to believe that Jahangir withdrew the 
order^ But even if any Jain authorities mention the with- 
drawal of such an order it is necessary to know the exact 
date, ^^r Beni Prasad’s statement leads one to l)elievc that 
it was withdrawn some time after Khusru’a rebellion.) In 
that case the Jain tetiUmony becomes valueless as Jahangir 
is referring to an order issued in the twelfth year of his 
reign. But, withdrawn or not, it was clearly an act of 
religious persecution. ^Jahangir himself is far from as.serting 
'tfcat ho issued the order on political grounds.) We have to 
remember that Shah .^ahan was the governor of Gujarat 
at this time.®® His orthodoxy may have had something 
to do with the issue of the order. 


Muslim Hereiics 

Jahangir’s attempt at playing the part of a protector 
of ‘the true faith’ led him into the persecution of religious 
opinions not favoured at court, ^oon after his accession 
it was reported to him that Shaikh Ibrahim had set himself 
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Uj) as a religious leader in a parganah of Lahore. He 
had gathered together a large number of Afghans as his 
followers. Jahangir ordered him to be brought before him. 
Ho was not able to satisfy the emperor and was there-' 
ui>on entrusted to Par%'ez to be imprisoned in the fortress 

of C'hunar.&a) i ^ 

(Qazi Nfir Ullah was flogged to death by Jahangir on 
account of his being an effective Shi'^mter.^ 

vShnikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s case is sometimes cited as 
another example of persecution for religious opinions. He 
had his deputies and followers in every part of the country. 
He was the leader of the Chistia, Qadaria, and Naqshbandia 
groups of Muslima. Some Muslim theologians complained 
to Jahangir that in some of his writings Ahmad Sirhindi 
claimed to have risen to a status higher than that of the 
caliphs.®* Jahangir thereupon called him from Sirliind 
and naked him to explain his position. The shaikh was 
ready with his answer. He told Jahangir that when he 
called one of his meanest servants to him, in order to 
approach him. the servant traversed the stations of all the 
amirs, and stood nearer to the emperor than even the 
highest among them. Similarly there was nothing bJag- 
^ phomous in his stating that he had passed and left behind 
IiinTeven the caliphs. It did not prove that ho claimed for 
himself any higher status. Jahangir was not satisfied with 
this explanation. The emperor became silent. To add 
to the shaikh’s enormities, a mansabdar suggested that the 
shaikh had not performed the eijida even. Now Khurram 
^ w'as a follower of the shaikh. (When Jahangir hod sum- 
moned him, the prince had sent his messenger to the shaikh 
telling him that as the emperor was very keen on living 
the sijida performed to him, the shaikh should perform the 
sijida.) Shall Jahan undertook to see that no harm came 
to him. The shml^, however, had turned down the sug- 
gestion of the prince and declared that no one could claim the 
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rit6 of prostr&tioo from liim except God.^® ^ Jahangir now 
ordered that the shaikh be imprisoned in Gwalior under the 
supervision of Ani Rai Singhdalan.®^ 

(Unlike Shaikh Ibrahim, Ahmad was a great scliolar. 

The punishment that was awarded to him had been more 
in the nature of chastisement for his refusal to perform the^,^% 
aijida than for his religious opinions.) He was released in 
the fifteenth year on condition that he accompanied the 
emperor. Soon, however, he w’as given leave to go to 
Sirhind.*^ His opinions had remained unchanged mean- 
while— but Jahangir had discovered that hi.s earlier order 
had been extorted from him by interested court theologians. 
Ahmad Sirhindi was thereupon honoured by royal gifts 
and was left alone by the emperor during the rest of his 
life. He died on 9 December 1624.«2 Ahmad’s persecution 
therefore was the result of theological animus rather than 
religiou.s persecution. He was a great scholar and a pro- 
found writer. His writings include two volumes of his 
letters besides many theological works. He is still honoured 
as a great writer, scholar, and religious leader. 

Fairs and Festivals 

Then there is the question of the public celebration of 

the fairs and festivals of different religions. Guerreiro 

tells us that on his accession Jahangir restored the fairs 

and festivals of the Muslims.*^ Pelsaert gives an account 

of the celebration of the Muharram when so intense was the 

religious fanaticism engendered that no Hindu ventured out 

tiU midday.8* The governor of Surat held a public polo 

match soon after the feast of the Ramazan on 10 October 

1614,85 ^In his thuteenth year Jahangir kept the fast of 

Ramazan and in the evening invited all the local shaikhs 

and sayyids to break their fast with him.«8 In his fourteenth ' 

year Jahangfr celebrated the Shab-i-Barat.^ the seventh 

year, Jahangir celebrated the Rakhi festival for the first 
6 
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time and had auspicious threads bound on his wrist. 
met the yogis on the night of the Shivaratii in his eleventh 
year, when he was staying the night at Sangor, renamed 
by him Kamalpur. in Bengal.®^ ipasehra was celebrated 
by the emperor by holding reviews of troops and elephant^ 
(Od the Dipavali, Jahangir allowed gambling to go on in 
his presence. (The Christians were publicly allowed to 
celebrate the Easter, the Christmas, and other festivals.^ 
fThue there was no restriction whatever on the public celebra- 
tion of religious festivals.^ ^It was not Jahangir alone who 
thus took part in the celebration of Hindu festivals.) Many 
Muhammadans — men and women — participated in the 
festivities that accompanied their celebration.’^') 

Religious Discussions 

To some extent Jahangir continued the practice of his. 
father of holding religious discussions with the followers 
of different faiths. The first one. he records, was with the 
Hindu pandits against their belief in the reincarnation of 
God in different forms.’* Guerreiro speaks of his discussing 
religious questions with the Jesuits in 1607.’® But in this 
cose, unlike Akbar’s discussions in the Abadat-Khana, it 
was the king alone who sat listening to the discourse of the 
Fathers on Christianity. A mansabdar or tw^^ and the 
king’s reader are said to have been present but they do not 
seem to have taken much part in the discussions. The 
king would now and then try to bring his Muslim courtiers 
into the circle of conversation but it was uddally only the 
king listeni^ig to the Jesuits. Jahangir saw the famous 
Muslim saint, Mi5n Mir, at Lahore in order to benefit by 
his discourses.’® He sent a letter to the, governor of 
Gujarat asking him to pti^ something to the son of 
W&jib-ud-Din whose reputation had reached the court, in 
order to make him prepare and send a list of names of God 
selected for Jahfingir’s recitation,” though he 

\ 
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had already had a list of such names prepared by the 
learned men of his time.’® With Jadurup, the leader of the 
Vaishnavas at that time, he held many discussions at 
Uj^ain and at Muttra and came to the indLsputahle con- 
clusion that the Vedantism of the Hindus and the Sufi 
thought among the Muslims were almost identical.’® He 
visited the Gorakhtiri in order to gain some knowledge 
from the yogis reported to be living there. But he found 
no yogis there.®® Mulla Ahmad Sirhindi refers to an 
assembly in the month of Ramazan when religious matters 
were discussed in the presence of Jahangir.®* 


Hindus in the Public Services 

The admission of the Hindus to the higher public 
services, begun under his father, continued. Of forty- 
seven maneabdars holding the rank of commanders of 3,000 
horses or above, mentioned by Hawkins, six were Hindus.®* 
The position of the Hindus at his court was threatened by 
the events connected with Khusru’s rebellion. Man Singh, 
the highest Hindu dignitary in the empire, was suspected 
of con^)Ucity.'^ Raja Rai Singh of Bikaner actually rebelled 
during the course of the insurrection. It seems, however, 
that the Hindus were soon able to remove the Emperor’s 
suspicion. /But in Jahangir’s reign of twenty-two years, ^ 
we come across only three Hindu governors of provinces, 
and these served only for short periods.^^Man Singh, who 
was governor of Bengal when Akbar died, was continued 
in that office.*^ (Some time after. Raja Kolyan, son of Raja 
Todar Mall, rose to be the governor of Orissa,®^ though it 
is difficult to say whether he was in independent charge of 
the province.^ CHaja Vikramajit served as the governor 
of Gujarat for some time.®^ ^nfortunately not many 
appointments of provincial diwans are mentioned and we 
do not know whether or not here the pre pon derant propor- 
tion of the Hindus was disturbed during Jahangir’s rule.^ 
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findecd Hawkins tells us that Jahangir preferred to employ 
Muslims under him.®^(^Only one Hindu, Jlohan Das, is 
mentioned as serving asadlwan under Jahangir in the third 
year.®'^ 

Social Evils 

( Jahangir made war on certain social evils. The public 
sale of intoxicants, bhang and wine, was forbidden.®® No 
one was allowed to drink wine without permission and Roe 
records some cases where certain nobles were punished for 
drinking.®^ Herein Jahangir reversed Akbar’s practice of 
allowing the sale of wine for medicinal purposes and in 
moderation, and conformed to the Muslim law by prohibiting 
public sale. ^But he was a hard drinker himself, and it is 
difficult to say whether he was any more successful in 
dealing with the problem than liis father had been.^ The 
fact that the order prohibiting public sales was issued twice, 
immediately after his coronation and in the fourth year, 
proves that, at any rate, the first order might have remained 
ineffective for some reason. Again he departed from his 
father’s practice and ordered total suppression of public 
gambling.®! Here again ho followed the Muslim law. (The 
castration of children in Bengal was also forbidden.®*] (fle 
continued his father’s disregard of Hindu religious^^enti- 
monts by prohibiting sati without permission.)^ The burning 
of child widows, whoso marriage had not been consummated, 
was ordinarily prohibited, though special permission could 
bo granted by the governors.®* In other cases as well 
permission hod to be obtained. This naturally prevented 
unwilling satis. At Agra the emperor himself decided all 
these cases.®* 

Court Ceremonies 


Some of the ceremonies introduced by Akbar to increase 
the regal splendour of his court continued. The New 
Year was celebrated as of old.®!! Weighing of the emperor 
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continued.88 Jahangir had himself weighed during an 
eclipse in order to w^d off evil.o? When he was told that 
some evil was likely to be'fall Khurram, he ha<l him weighed 
as a protective measure.®® Employment of Hindu 
astrologers for fixing auspicious hours for most things 
continued and Muslim nobles took up the fashion and kept 
Hindu astrologers attached to them.®® On the vexed 
question of the sijida Jahangir made a compromi.se. The 
Mir ‘Adals and qazis were excused Zimin Bos in the sixth 
year.iM Thus the two classes likely to object to the practice 
on religious grounds were granted exemption. But it 
was possible to stir up trouble when too orthodox a mulla 
came to the court, if he refused to perform the sijida. We 
have already seen that Shaikh Ahmad suffered partly on 
that account. But the reconciliation that took place on 
his release seems to have been based on Jahangir’s exempting 
him from the performance of the sijida. Jahangir w'as 
too anxious to have him with him to subject him to this 
indigmty. Jahangir’s meeting with another great scholar 
of his times, Nasir-ud-Din Burhanpurl, bears out the 
suggestion that Jahangir was prepared to allow the same 
concession to scholars or theologians of eminence as he 
had granted to the officials of his court. This great scholar 
was summoned from Burhanpur and met the emperor as 
he was coming out of the royal garden. Ho was getting 

ready to perform the sijida when Jahan^r advanced and 
embraced him.*®* 

Slaughter of Animals 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s abstention from slaughter of 
animals twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays.*®* This 
was strictly enforce^ Guerreiro speaks of the King’s 
visits to the city in order to discover how far his orders 
were being obeyed. Once he discovered meat being sold 
on one of these visits. The kotwal, the officer responsible 
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for seeing that the royal orders were observed, was called 
for and flogged. Soon however he was restored to 
favour. So strict however was Jahangir in enforcing these 
injunctions that when in the fifth year the ‘Id fell on a 
Thursday, the sacrificial slaughter of animals was post- 
poned to the following Friday.*®* IKow this was not merely 
a concession to Hindu feelings.' These days were sacred 
as Jahangir’s day of accession (Thursday) and Akbar’s 
birthday (Sunday night) according to official Muslim 
reckoning. Safety of life was accorded to all living creatures 
on those days in order to keep them sacred. Jahangir 
refers to this practice as Sufiyana, pertaining to the Sufis. 

In Gujarat, Roe describes the slaughter of certain 
animals being prohibited by royal orders chiefly because 
rich Jains of the place agreed to pay highly for tliis con- 
cession. Whether the order continued after the expulsion 
of the Jains is not known. 

Cu//ura/ Contacts 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s work of bringing the learned 
of the two communities together by having translations of 
Hindu sacred books made under his patronage. (^Two 
Persian renderings in verse of the Rdmdyana were made 
during his reign^^ l,Girdhar Das, a Kfiisith of Delhi, rendered 
Valmkiki’s Rdmdyana into verse, called it Ram Ndma and 
dedicated it to Jahangir.*®^ (^Masihi made another Persian 
translation of the Rdmdyana and took pains to prove by 
inserting a section in praise of the Prophet, that he still 
remained a Muslim^ Jahangir asked Sayyid Muhammad 
to prepare a plain, unvarnished Persian translation of the 
Qur’an and send it to tlie^urt by his son Jalftl-ud-Din.*®’* 
This was probably the first attempt at translating, rather 
than expounding, the Qur’&n. It had been fashionable to 
write commentaries on the sacred book, but it was felt a 
translation was almost an act of profanation, an attempt 
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at matching the Prophet’s o\s*n miracle of revelation. 
Nothing further is heard of this translation and it seems the 
matter was not further pursued. Say.vnd Muhammad was 
probably the scholar knoum as Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul 
Khan Ahmadabadi who died in Shah Jahan’s reign early 
in 1635 leaving a lai^e number of works to his credit.^®® 
^ Persian and Arabic translations of tlie Bible were also 
presented to Jahangir by the Jesui^Fetthfirp-^®® ^ 

Some of the scholars of Jahangir’s time acted as a Link 
between the two communities. , ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khfinana under his Hindi penna'me of Rahim wrote all 
sorts of Hindi verse including many in praise of Hiiuiu 
gods and a description of the feelings of a devotee towards 
his God in various incarnations.^^/ /Jahangir is said to have 
patronized Sur who.sc Sur Sdgar is reputed to have 
been compiled under Jahangir’s patronage who gave one 
gold coin for every verse of Das.m^ 

Like Akbar, Jahangir continued his patronage of painting, 
including portrait-painting. 


(• 


Jahangir and Islam 


m 


The accounts of European travellers and Christian 


isq^aries at his court throw a good deal of doubt on 
Jahangir s Islam^ ^oryat makes him a follower of a 
religion of his oyn making.^*® ^^oe speaks of him some- 
times as an atheist, sometimes a Hindu in his ceremonies, 
professing Islam when it was necessary, glad whenever any 
one broke out against the Prophet.^*®^ /Finch makes him 
declare openly that Christianity was the soundest faith.^i® 
(a later Jesuit tradition declared him to be a baptized 
Christian afraid of openly declaring himself for fear of his 
son.ii^ /a contemporary Persian writer accused him of 
being a^ member of the Din-i-Ilahi.ii^,) Fortunately for 
Jah&ngir, he could not have been all these things together or 
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even by turns. His modem critics do him less than justice. 
Bloclitnann sought safety in dividing his religious opinions 
into fits or periods without stopping to inquire whether 
these iieriods, by cutting into each other, did not destroy 
themselves . >18 (jpr ggnj Prasad blunders into stating that 
Jahangir did not believe in the Prophet.^® 

Let us examine these statements. The Jesuits, un- 
accustomed to religious liberty as they had been in 
Europe, seem to have been as much dazzled by the toleration 
granted by Jahangir as they had been under Akbar. To 
them, if a man believed in the truth of a religion, he could 
only prove it by persecuting the non-believers. ^If Jahangir 
listened to their statements of the merits of the Christian 
religion, he lost caste among Muslims.) ^We have already 
seen that their statements about his conversion are wrong) 
Jahangir maintained intact the Muslim organization of the 
state in its essential aspects. The Muslim magistrates and 
judges remained as heretofore in office.i*® The sadr-us- 
sadur remained in charge of justice and charities. >*> f Aa 
wo have already seen, he punished heresy and suppressed 
conversions to Hinduism. He ordered that escheated 
property should be spent, among other things, on mosques.i“ 
(In the thirteenth year he gave Shaikh Pir Rs8,000 for 
building a mosque.i*^ ^In the thirteenth year he publicly 
kept the fast of Ramazan) In the eighth year he walked 
on foot to Ajmor.>8^^However much he may have indulged 
in Hindu ceremoniesV he rejected the Hindu doctrines of 
reincarnation and idol-worship.i^s) Qn^ judges held 

in 1610 that debts to Christians need not be paid.**® When 
the Roman Catholic Jesuits refused to allow the body of a 
Protestant Englishman to be buried in their graveyard he 
insisted on the burial being carried out.“? ^The most that 
can be said against him is that he hunted wild hoars and 
presented their meat to Rajputs and Christions.iM ) 
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If this is held against him it betrays a gross ignorance 

of the Muslim attitude towards the question of pigsticking. 

Pigs are not sacred to ^Muslims, pork is unlawful to them. 

The hunting of pigs therefore is notan unlawful act accordin<T 
to Islam. ” 

^Jt IS said that in the hegimiing of his reign Jahan-ir 
favoured Islam in order to seat himself securely on the 
throne of Delhi, but thereafter his orthodox^’ relaxed. The 
an.swer is found in Shah Jahan’s rclH-llion. When he 
rebelled, he could very easily have assumed the position of a 
defender of the true faith. Yet <luring the whole course, of 
his rebellion, not once did he try to gain any advantage over 
his father by such a suggestion. } Naturally, whatever 
Jahangir’s personal shortcoming-s might have been, he was 
to all mtents and purposes, to a majority of his subjects, a 
good Muslim, - Only a iAIusIim could have desecrated the 
temple at Kangra, destroyed idols and temples at Pushkar 
and in Mewar. upheld the true law by preventing the con- 
version of Qutub and his companion to Hinduism, stopped 
the conversion of Muslim girls by marriage to Hindus in 
Kajauri, ordered a simple translation of the Qur’an and 
supported the whole structure of a Muslim kingdom) It 
IS ratlier strange that, though his subjects had no appre- 
ciable fault to find with him, it was left to the contemporary 
non-Mushms to discover flaws in his profession of Islam.iao 
How much truth there was in their accounts is proved by the 
lact that aU of them assert without truth that Salim was 
not circumcized, whereas we have the definite statement of 

■/ undergone this Muslim 

- making him a 

baptized Christian, without at the same time showing how 

they overcame the obstacle presented by his vast harem. 

It seems that the Jesuits were in these matters more con- 

^med with sending in good reports of their laboura rather 
than with truth. 
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Conclusion 

Ono Muslim contemporary writer complains that 
matters had become so difficult that no other way was 
left for honourable men but to leave the country.*** Unfor- 
tunately he seems to have based his complaints on the fact 
that under Jahangir the Hindus were not kept away like 
dogs.*** 

In short, Jahangir ordinarily continued Akbar’s tolera- 
tion. He experimented in the simultaneous maintenance 
of several religions by the state. ^He did not, in most 
cases, make any distinction between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in public employment.^ He placed no restriction, 
except in the case of the Jains, on the public celebration of 
religious fairs and festivals. (VVith all this, Jahangir some- 
times acted as protector of the true faith rather than as 
the king of a vast majority of non-Muslims.^ Departures, 
however slight, from Akbar's wide outlook had thus begun. 
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Chapter IV 

SHAH JAHAN 

His Accession 

With the accession of Shah Jahan, the Mughal empire 
entered upon a new phase. If Akbar was liberal in his 
religious views and Jahangir indifferent to nicer questions of 
theology; Shah Jahan was an orthodox Muslim. Although 
bom of a Rajput mother to a father whose mother was also 
a Rajput princess, Shah Jahan does not seem to have 1)060 
much influenced by these factors,} He was thirty-six at the 
time of his accession and thus old enough to chalk out a 
policy for himself. ( He was a favourite of his grandfather] 
Akbar, and his early education was no doubt carried on 
under liberal teachers of Sufist leanings. i But Akbar died 
when Shah Jahan was only twelve. fWe have to remember 
further that though he was his grandfather’s favourite^ 
there did not seem to be much chance of his occupying the 
Mughal throne during his grandfather’s lifetime as he was 
not his eldest grandson. Because of this be must have been 
educated as an ordinary Mughal prince rather than a future 
emperor. But towards the end of Akbar’s reign, intrigues 
on behalf of Khusru increased the status of Khurram. 
Early in Jahangir’s reign we find Khurram appointed the 
President of the Cotmcil of Regency formed by Jah&ngir 
when he left the capital in pursuit of his rebel son in April, 
1606. This was followed by a more formal recognition of 
his new position in 1607. From then till his rebellion in 
1622, Sh&h Jahan remained basking in his father’s favour as 
a likely successor. The years that followed his defeat 
and reconciliation with Jahan^ did not bring the father 
and the son much closer together. ShSh Jah&n did not, 
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, however, raise the standard of ‘Islam in danger’ against his 
father, and when he succeeded him in 1627 , he had no 
religious commitments. There is one significant fact, how- 
ever, to be noticed in his early career. ■' Unlike his fatlier 
and grandfather, he married no Hindu princess, and thus 
that mellowing influence was lacking in his hareni^ 

Court Ceremonies 

On his accession, the court ceremonies attracted his 
attention first. The mode of salutation in the court by 
gijida had been common, though not compulsory, under 
Akbar. Under Jahangir, the religious officers, the qtlzis, 
the Mir ‘Adals, and the sadrs were exempt from paying 
respects to the emperor in that fashion. Shah Jahan 
carried the modification still further. { Sijida was abolished 
forthwith as it involved prostration which, according to the 
Islamic traditions, is due to God alone.^^ But this did not 
produce any change in the court etiquette. The Zaminbos , 
form of salutation that was still allowed was no better. Shah 
Jahan s orthodoxy at last resulted in abolishing both these 
humiliating forms of salutation in 1630-37 {1040 a.h.)3 
and in their place ‘Chahar Taslim ’ was made current. This 
involved bowing and touching one’s forehead, eyes and 
arms four times. Even this was against the Muslim usage. 
There seems to have ensued a conflict between imperial 
grandeur and orthodoxy. The former won, but to the 
latter a point was conceded. The ' Chahar Taslim ’ remained 
the court ceremony of salutation, but an exception was made 
in favour of the theologians of various degrees. They were 
excused Chahar Taslim’ and were to salute the emperor 
by using the common Muslim formula of ‘wishing peace’.^ 
It is probable however that the unorthodox practice of 
raising hands in salutation was not discontinued even in 
tbeir case. The ‘Chahar Taslim’ however soon assumed a 
form which made it difficult to distinguish it from the Sijida. 
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Manucci thus describes it: ‘I arose, stood quite erect, and 
bending ray body very low until my head was quite close 
to the ground, I placed my right hand with its back to the 
ground, then raising it, put it on my bead, and stood up 
straight. This ceremonial I repeated three times.’ ® As 
Manucci himself notes further on, this had to be done four 
times. ^ 

Shah Jahan was anxious to give his court a Muslim 
atmosphere.^ (All the Muslim festivals were regularly 
celebrated with imperial grandeur.) R370,000 a year was 
set apart for distribution in charities, Rs30,000 was given 
away during the month of Ramaz&n, RslO.OOO was dis- 
tributed during the months of Muharram, Rajab, Sha*b&n 
and Rabi‘-ul-Awal.® These festivals were court festivals ; 
Hindus and Muslims alike attended them, made presents 


to the emperor who, in his turn, gave gifts to the amirs. 
Tlie ‘Ids and Siiab-i-Barats were occasions of great rejoicings.) 

^ Raja Jaswant Singh and Raja Jai Singh were both given an 
elephant each on the occasion of the ‘Id in the twelfth 
year.’) (RsSOO.OOO wore sot apart to be sent to Mecca in 
instalments.) ^Occasionally a royal Mir-i-Haj was appointe^^ 
to take these offerings and serve Us the leader of the pilgrims 
going to Mecca.® ) When Sayyid Jalal Gujarati was appointed 
the sadr-us-sadiir in 1642, he was raised to the rank of a 


mansabdar over 4,000 men. Soon, however, be became a 


commander of 6,000 men.® This naturally increased the 
influence of the theologians at court. Never before had 
such a high status been combined with this sacerdotal office. 
It is not surprising therefore, to find that annalists and poets 
sing of Shah Jahan’s piety and love of Islam.^^' 

6ln other ways too, ShSh Jahfin acted as the champion 
of the true faith, the Sunn! variety of Islam. When he 
dispatched a mission to Qutb-ul-Mulk of Goloonda in 
1635-30 (1045 A.H.), he definitely proclaimed himself 
ordained by God, not only as the leader of the Sunnis but 
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the destroxer of all those who did not conform to his ideas 
of Islam.i^ Hard pressed by the Mughal armies, Qutb-ui- 
Mulk^ had to proclaim himself a Sunni, and inaugurate 
Sunni rites in his state, before he was able to obtain respite 
from the imperial forces.” In 1629-30 (1039 A.H.)‘Shah 
Jahan suppressed what^ he considered heretical practices 
among the Afghans.*^ i^he Muslim creed continued to be 
stamped on the coins as in Jahangir’s time. ) 

In certain other matters Shah Jahan continued the old 
practices. He sat daily in the salutation balcony, even 
though to his more orthodo.v son and successor. Aurangzeb. 
it smacked of worship of man instead of God. In order to 
make it more comfortable for his subjects to see him there, 
he caused roofs to be set up in the court yards below the 
saluUtion balconies in Agra, Delhi and Lahore.”/ He 
continued the customary annual ceremony of Tula Dan. 
weighing hi^lf against diflFerent commodities and giving 
them away.^(He kept astrologers at court.)/_He was a 
patron of painting, even of portrait-painting, and many 
great paintmgs of his court are still preserved.'^ But he 
discontinued the practice of allowing favoured nobles the 
^nour of wearing the imperial likeness in their turban. 
Ue IS said to have discontinued the use of the Ilahi calendar, 
but documente of his reign are in existence bearing the 
S tes.*® The Amal-iSdlih almost always gives both 
the Ilahi and the Hijri dates. The Badehdhnama of 
Lahaun frequently uses the Ilahi calendar. The custom of 
weighing the emperor twice according to the lunar and solar 
reckoning involved the use of the Hahi calendar. The fact, 
that Aurengzeb had to discontinue the use of the Ilahi 
^londar m the revenue and accounts departments,” proves 
that under Shah Jahan it had been retained in use. It 
^ms that Shah Jahan instituted the practice of having 
his official chronicles drawn up according to the Ilahi 
calendar and one of his annual New Year Day parties was 
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lield according to the same reckoning. But he introduced 
anotlier innovation in the time schedule of his day. He 
changed the traditional division of day and night according 
to the rising and the setting of the sun to an equal division 
of time between the day and the night. 

The emperors used to make the fika sign on the forehead 
of tlie Hindu Rajas when they acceded to their titles. Shah 
Jahan, though he would not discontinue it, delegated this 
task to his Prime Minister.^*^ Music and dancing remained 
in fashion at the court and the emperor kept court musicians 
who sang daily at regular intervals. 


Public Services 

As far as the public services were concerned Shah 
Jahan started by issuing rather a tall order, t it was 
decided that only Muslims were to be recruited to the public 
services. (But this order does not seem to have been 
enforced.^ (in the thirty-first year there were fifty*two 
Hindus, from a total of two hundred and forty-one, serving 
as mansnbdars over 1,000 to T.OOO.®*^ C^t the end of the 
tenth year there were 189 mansabdar^ of 1,000 and above.) 
Of this number 36 were Hindus.*^ j^At the end of the 
twentieth year out of a total of 231 hving mansabdars of 
1,000 and above, 51 were Hindus. (^The total increase in 
these ton years was 42 of which the number of the Hindus 
was sixteen.^ Thus whereas the percentage of the Hindus 
at the end of the tenth year was only 18'6 of the total 
strength, they secured 38 per cent of the new creations. 
Towards the end of the reign, however, the percentage of the 
Hindus seems to have gone down. Though the strength of 
the cadre rose from 231 at the end of the twentieth year to 
24 1 at the end of the thirty -first year, the number of Hindus 
rose to 52 only.^ Even then the percentage of the Hindus 
stood at 21‘5 instead of 18'6 as at the end of the tenth year. 

^ If we include the number of the mansabdars of 500 and 
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above, the position revealed is almost the same. At the 
end of the tenth year, the number of the Hindu mansabdars 
of 500 and above was 76 out of a total of 419.23 At the 
end of the twentieth year there were 97 Hindus out of a 
total of 453.2* (The Hindus thus secured 21 out of 34 new 

creations. ' 

<• 


An examination of the list of the Hindu mansabdars at 
the end of the twentieth year yields very interesting results. 
Here are the names of the mansabdars of 1,000 and above. 


Commanders of 5,000 

1 . '^Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur.^ 

2. ' Raja Jagat Singh of Udaipur. 

3. ( Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

4. Raja Bithal Das Gaur. 


Commanders of 4,000 

6. ( Raja Rai Singh, son of the late Maharaja Bhim Singh 
(of the house of the rulers of Mewar). 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Ck>MMANDERS OF 3,000 

Raja Pahar Singh Bundela of Urchha. 
Rao Satarsal Hada of Bundi. 

Madho Singh Hada (uncle of the above). 
Udaji Ram. 

Parsoji Bbonsla. 

Jadu R&i. 

Mankoji Nimbalkar. 

Rawat Rai. 

Dattarji. 


) All from South India 


16. 


. x- 

Commanders op 2,600 
Raja Devi Singh Bundela. 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


34. 

36. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


Commanders of 2,000 

Raja Rajrup of Nurpur (in the Punjab). 
Rao Kara Bhurtya of Bikaner. 

Raja Jairamdas Bargojar. 

Prithvi Raj Rathor. 

Rup Singh Rathor. 

Ram Singh Rathor (a cousin of the Rana). 
Patoji. \ 

Arirai. \ All from South India. 

Babaji. / 


Commanders of 1,600 

Rawal Punja of Dongarpur. 

Ratan Rathor. 

Rao Rup Singh Chandra wat. 

Chand Ratan Bundela. 

Sujan Singh Sissodia. 


Rai Todar Mall (Diwan). 

Anarodh. ) ^ m ■ 
Shdvram.j Sons of E., 

Raiba Dakhannl. 


' I Sons of Raja Bithal Das Gaur. 




Commanders of 1,000*^ 

Rawal Samarsi of Banswara. 

Raja Gursen of Kishtwar, Kashmir. 

Raja Prithi Chand of Chamba. 

Raja Badan Singh Bhadorya. 

Kanwar Ram Singh (son of Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur), 
(jlopal Singh Kachhwaha. 

Pratap. 

Girdhar D6s Gaur. 

Rai Singh, cousin of Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 

Arjun, son of Bithal Das. 

Rai Singh Jh&la. 

V 
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45. Raja Amar Singh. 

46. Bhojraj Dakhani. 

47. Rai Kashi Das (a provincial diwan). 

48. Rai Dayanat Rai (accounts department). 

49. Rai Bhar Mai (a provincial diwan). 

50. Mahesh Das Rathor. 

51. Raja TriJok Chand Kachhwaha. 

♦ » 

(Out of these 51, numbers 1, 2. 3, 6. 7, 15, 16, 17, 25, 35, 
36, 37, and 38 (in all 13) were ruling chiefs.^ Raja Bithal 
Das Gaur was himself a commander of 5,00*0. One of his 
sons was a commander of 1,000, and two commanders of 
2,000. ^Rai Todar Mall, Rai Kashi DSs, Rai Dayanat Rai 
and Rai Bhar Mai represented the revenue and accounts 
departments. )(A very interesting element is the strength 
of the Deccanese officers who held eleven commands among 
themselve^ They represent probably the price of the policy 
of expansion in South India which Shah Jahan had pursued 
for several years. ( The rest are chiefly Rajputs belonging 
to the various ruling houses in Rajputana and elsewhere. 
The diwans seem to have risen from the ranka^ 

In the revenue department besides the four provincial 
di^vana ranking as commanders of 1,000 or more, there 
were others occupying less edited stations yet discharging 
equaUy responsible duties. (Rai Sobha Chand was the 
diwan of Lahore in the twelfth year.^s) Rai Mukand Das 
was a Kwan-i-Tan and Diwani-i-Bayutat. served for 
some time as the officiating revenue minister in the twelfth 
year.^^Rai Dayanat Rai, who was a commander of 1,000, 
became the diwan of aU the Mughal territories in the 
Deccan.27)(Beni Dass served as the diwan of Bihar.*8 Rai 
Raghu Nath officiated for some time as the imperial finance 
minister,*^ whereas Rai Chandar Bhan was officer-in-charge 
of the Dar-ul-Insha, the Secretariat.so) (Probably the most 
interesting appointment of the reign was that of Shabji 
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whom Shah Jalian tempted itito imperial service by con- 
ferrinji on him the highest command. 0,000. He does not 
.seem to have actually joined the Mughals. Yet the apix)int- 
inent is significant as he was appointed to a rank higher 
than that of any other Hindu mansab^^a^^| 'We further find 
that on the outbreak of the War of Succession, Maharaja 
Joswant Singh was the premier noble of the empire, 
holding the rank of a commander of 0,000. { Thus under 
Shah Jahan Hindus occupied a higher status in the 
government than that occupied by the Indians today.', 
They counted among them the mightiest subject and the 
highest public servant, the imperial finance minister and 
several provincial ministers of finance, besides several 
military commanders of great fame. 

I When Aurangzeb was the Viceroy of the Deccan, Shah 
Jahan sharply reprimanded him for his anti-Rajput bias.^^J 


^In one case the record kee|>er of the salaries office, Rai 
Maya Diis. was replaced by a Muslim probably on account 
of his religion, though the court annalist would have us 
l>elieve it was old age which nece.saitated his removal. 
f On the whole, however, one may hold that no dislodgment 
of Hindus from the public services seems to have taken 
place.^ 




Pilgrimage Tax 


^Shah Jahan did not rcimpose the jizya.but tried to 
make money out of the religious convictions of the Hindus 
in other ways^^Tho pilgrimage tax was revived.*®) It was a 
heavy burden and an obstacle in the way of the Hindus 
w'ho wanted to fulfil their religious injunctions.] (Pn the 
importunity of a Hindu scholar of Benares, KavindarSc&rya, 
who led a deputation to the emperor against this hateful 
imposition, the emperor remitted it and thus allowed his 
Hindu subject religious liberty.*® ^ 
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^ Religiotis Places of non-Muslims 

-Shah Jahan changed the spirit of religious toleration, 
that had characterized the Mughal government so far, in 
several other ways as well. To begin with, the emperor 
forbade the completion of certain temples that had been 
started during his predecessor’s reign.’ Repairs to old 
temples were prohibited and the building of new temple.s 
was forbidden. But Shall Jahan was not .satisfied with 
these orders alone.! fHe embarked on a campaign of complete 
destruction of the new temples of the Hindus. ' Three 
temples were destroyed in Gujarat, seventy-two temples 
in Benares and its neighbourhood, and probably four 
temples elsewhere in the province of Allahabad.^a) .'Some 
temples in Kashmir were also sacrificed to the religious fury 
of the emperor, ( The Hindu temple of Ichchhabal was 
destroyed and converted into a mosque.^^ This betokened 
a rather serious fit of religious frenzy which Akbar’s reign 
seemed to have made impossible. (The materials of some 
of the Hindu temples were used for building mosques,*® ) 

( In the ninth year a magnificent temple built by Bir 
Singh Bundela at Urchha was destroyed during the course 
of the military operations against Jujuhar Singh Bundela.*^ 
(Several other temples suSered the same fate or were 
converted into mosques.) ^ When the fort of Kbata Kheri 
was conquered and taken from its Bhil ruler Bhagirath in 
1632, Muslim rites were performed there ** just as had 
happened in the temple of Kangra on its conquest by 
Jahan^^ (The fort of Dhamuni under Jujuhar Singh was 
similarly desecrated in 1644-45 (1045 a.h.).«\ Earlier, 
in 1630-31 (1040 a.h.) when Abdal, the Hindu chief of 
Hargaon in the province of Allahabad, rebelled, most of the 
temples in the state were either demolished or converted 
into mosques.j (idols were bumt^5“ ( Prince Aurangzeb 
while Viceroy of Gujarat (February, 1645 ti January, 1647) 
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was responsible for the demolition of several temples.V ln 
Ahmo(laba<l and elsewhere many temples were destroyed, 
among them being the temple of Khandai Rai at Satara^ 
and the temple of Chintaman close to Sarashpur. \ Probably 
after Aurangzeb’s departure in 1647, many of thfee temples 
were again taken possession of by the Hindus.'** ) 

Shah Jahan thus reverted to the practice of systematically 
desecrating the religious shrines of rebel chiefs and enemies. 
He also tried to enforce the Muslim injunction against any 
new j)lace of worship being built by non-believers. But it 
seems that his fury did not last long. (Though in general 
terms some of the chroniclers of the reign remember the 
emperor as the destroyer of temples, no more 8peci6c cases 
find mention in the later part of his reign) Something seems 
to have softened the emperor and the fit of religious frenzy 
soon passed away.^^ 

Probably due to Darfi’s increasing influence we find Shah 
Jahan reversing this poUcy some time after. XThe prince 
presented a stone railing to the temple of Kesho Rai at 
Muttra.** I A letter written during the year 1643-44 
(1063 A.H.) to Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, conceded him 
full liberty to appoint the presiding priest at the temple of 
Bindraban built by Man Singh.*«V:Man Singh’s mother hod 
died in Bengal and by a letter dated August 1639, Shah 
JahSn granted two hundred bighas of land to be attached 
to her mausoleum in order to ensure its perpetual up- 
keep.*7)( The restoration of their temples to the Hindus of 
Gujarat, however, took place after 1647.) ^ 

The Christians themselves brought about the destruction 
of some of their religious privUeges. (The Jesuits at the 
Mughal court hod been mixing politics with religion and 
they had little to complain about when on the outbreak 
of hostilities with the Portuguese at Hooghly, Shah Jahan 
ordered the dismantling of their church at Agra and the 
destruction of their church images.) ^fae allowed them. 
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however, the right to hold their religioi\s ceremonies in the 
houses they were permitted to retain. «« • 

/Hus Shah Jahan interfered with open public worship 
in the Christian fashion in churches, allowing Christians, 
however, to hold religious ceremonies in the privacy of 
their own houses. ' We have to remember that, unlike tlie 
Protestant and Roman Catholic governments of Europe 
during the religious wars and after, the Muglials seldom 
tried to interfere with the privacy of their subjects in religious 
matters. The rights enjoyed by the Roman Catholics in 
India, even after this eruption, far exceeded those enjoyed 

by their religious brethren in Protestant England about this 
tune and even later. ' 

Conversions to Other Beligions 

fShah Jahan also stopped the prevailing practice of aUowing 
the mndufl and the Christians to make converts to their 
rehgions. The permission granted to Christians was with- 
^awn as the result of the war against the Portuguese.) 
Chrwtians had never been able to convert a large number 
of Hindus and Muslims to their faith. ' /Their efforts had 
mai^y been confined to keeping within the Christian 
faith such Armenians. Europeans and others of similar faith 
who faap^ned to Uke service at the Mughal court.') Before 
he Mtablishment of the Jesuit Missions at Agra and Lahore, 
the Chnstians entering the Mughal service usually adopted 
non-Chnstian modes of life from which they were rescued 
by the Jesuit, missionaries. Now that the missionaries 
were established at Agra and Lahore, such cases became 
rare. The refusal of the permission, therefore, was simply 
the d^al of a principle and impUed Shah Jahan ’s anxiety 
to conform to the Muslim theological injunctions rather 
than create practical obstacles in the path of the Christian 
missions. In the case of the Hindus, however, it was 
otherwise. fThey bad been actuaUy absorbing a number of 
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Muslims by coiivorsiou to Hinduism. (^In the sixth year of 
his reign when Sliah Jahan was returning from Kashmir 
through Jammu, he discovered, as Jahangir liad discovered 
before him. that tlie Hindus of Bhadauri and Bhimbar 
accepted daughters of Muslim jiarents and converted them 
to their own faith. The.se women were cremated at their 
death according to Hindu rites. Jahangir had tried to stop 
this practice but to no avail.J^hdh Jahan not only issued 
orders making such marriages unlawful henceforward, but 
ordered that thc.se converted Muslim girls be taken away 
from their hu.sbands, who in turn were to be fined.) (They 
could escajie the fine if they accepted Islain^( So widespread 
was this practice of converting Muslim girls to Hinduism 
that these orders discovered more than 4,000 such women.*® ^ 
, '^During the course of the same journey Shah Jahan"^ 
came across the same source of uneasiness to his orthodoxy 
in Gujarutj (^Here again some seventy such converts 
were discovered.) /^his gave the emperor cause for anxiety. 
General orders 'were issued to scour the Punjab and put 
down these practices by force) ' Four hundred cases were 
further reported in consequence.^®) 

In liis tenth year Shah Jahan discovered that his orders 


had not completely stopjKjd this system of conversion to 
Hinduism, ^alpat, a Hindu of Sirliind, had converted a 
Muslim girl, 'Zinab, given her the Hindu name, Ganga, 
and brought up their children as Hindus. )(Ho had also 
converted one Muslim boy and six Muslim gins lo Hinduism.^ 
The emperor was now cxas|)eratcd by this persistence and 
defiance of his orders. QTo put a stop to this practice and 
w'arn all future tr ansgr essors against the law, Dalpat’s wife 
\ ^M\d children were taken away from him. VHe was sentenced 
y to death by dismemberment with the option that he could 
I* ' save himself by becoming a Muslim.^ Dalpat however was 
made of the stuff of which martyrs are made and he flatly 
refused the offer.] (He was cruelly done to death.®*) 

.0^ \ , . / / 
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( Another probable source of conversion to Hinduisni was 
also stopped.) Though Akbar had discontinued the practice 
of making slaves of the prisoners of war, it seems to have 
been too deep-rooted to disappear so easily. It had now 
revived) / These slaves were publicly sold to bidders or 
retained by the soldiers. Shah Jahan now issued an order 
that Muslim prisoners of war were not to be sold to the 
Hindus as slaves.' '.Hindu soldiers were also forbidden from 
enslaving Muslims. ^ 2 ^ v . v ' * 

After his tenth year however Shah Jahan seems to have 
left the proselytizing activities of the Hindus alone. During 
the rest of*Eis reign we do not hear of any attempts to put 
down the efforts of the Hindus to make converts to their 
religion.y *^This did not mean that these activities had been 
finally ''crushed. (We come across several cases of the 
conversion of AlilsUms by the Hindus.J^There was a Hindu 
saint/ Kalyan Bhati, living in Kiratpur, in the year 1643. 
He was 9.-6ony(i8i who had travelled to far off Persia where 
he had been converted to Islam.Vwhen he returned to 
India, he became a Hindu and was accepted as a religious 
leader by the Hindus^/ It is said that the licentious life 
of Shah Abbas Safavi of Persia (1583 to 1628) had 
disgusted him.^® 

^A large number of Muslims were converted to Hinduism 
by the Vairagis^; The author of the Dabistan-i'Mazdhib 
speaks of these conversions as if from his own i>ereonal 
knowledge. (Two Muslim nobles are mentioned among 
th^ converts, Mirza Salih and Mirza Haidar.”) 

I When the Sikh guru, HargObind, took up his^ residence at 
Kiratpur, in the Punjab, he succeeded in converting a large 
number of Muslims some time before 1646)i In the words 
of Dahiatdn-i-Mazdhib, not a Muslim was left between the 
hills near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and Khotan.”) 

( The Mughals conquered Kiratpur in 1646 and it is possible 
they might have made some efforts at reconverting the 
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people. But the Muslim chroniclers are silent about the 
fate of any such attempt. ■ 


Conversions to Islam 


I. 1 - 


f *• ' 


(Though persecution for such raal-practices may have 
come to nn end, proselytizing activity seems to have con- 
tinued throughout Shah Jahan's reign. ^/jEarly in his reign 
Shah Jahan had appointed a Superintendent of Converts to 
Islam, thus setting up a department for the special purpose 
of making converts.^® This solicitude for increasing the 
number of the Muslims was accompanied by various measures 
calculated to effect this end.j The one common enough 
practice was to make terms with the criminals. ( Any 
crime could be expiated if a man was willing enough to 
become a Muslim. ^ (The Hindus of the Pimjab, Bhimbar, 
Bhadauri and Sirhind, who were guilty of the offence of 
abetting apostacy, were all offered remission of their 
sentences provided they accepted the ‘true faith’^(When 
the war with the Portuguese started, many of them were 
made prisoners and condemned to slavery or death. ^But 
they too were offered their fi^dom and life if they accepted 
the ‘true faith the four hundred who were brought 
before the emperor, very few, however, accepted the offer, 
the rest were imprisoned but orders.wero issued that when- 
ever they should express their willingness to be converted 
they should be liberated and given dail}^ allowances.®^ 
The Hindu law confined rights in the property of a joint 
family to the Hindus alone. (Naturally, if a Hindu was 
converted to Islam he lost his right in the joint property.) 

( Like Lord Dalhousie two centuries later, Sh&h Jah&n could 
not tolerate this artificial obstacle to the spread of the 
' true faith’, and an order was issued in the seventh year of 
his reign that if a Hindu wanted to be converted to IslamJ 
his family should not place any obstacles in his way.®9 
Most probably this refers to the threats of depriving the 
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‘renega^’ of his share of the joint property. But Shah 
Jahan’s order differed to a great extent from Lord 
Dalhousie’s legislation. Dalliousie, by allowing Christian 
converts to claim their share of the joint property, brought 
conversion to and from Cliristianity to the same level. 
No law entailed the confiscation of his property on a Christian 
if he became a Hindu. Thus Dalhousie's order established 
no inequalities. But under Shah Jahan, apostacy from 
Islam had again become a capital crime. His orders, 
therefore, made conversions from among tlie Hindus easier, 
and gave the state full power for keeping Muslims true to 
their faith. 

t 

, It is no wonder that this led to forcible conversion 
in times of war. iWhen Shuja* was appointed governor 
Kabul, his assumption of office was accompanied by 
a ruthless war in the Hindu territory beyond the Indus. 
Shankar was the ruler of these tribes. During the war. 
sixteen sons and dependents of Hath! were converted 
by force. 1 The swo^ of Islam further yielded a crop of 
o,000 new converts.^', Hindu temples were converted into 
mosques.) (Anyone showing signs of reverting to the faith 
of his forefathers was executed.*®) 'The rebelfion of Jujuhar 
Singh gelded a rich crop of Muslim converts, mostly 
minors.) ( His young son Durga and his grandson Durjan 
Sal were both converted to become Imam Quli and ‘Ali 
QuU.«y Udai Bhan, his eldest son, when captured, preferred 
death to lalamy ( Another son who was a minor was however 
converted.) [Most of the women had burnt themselves to 
death but such as were captured— probably slave girls or 
maids— were converted and distributed among Muslim 
mansabdaiB.**) (When Pratap Ujjainya rebelled in the 
tenth year, one of his women was captured, converted to 
Islam, and married to a grandson of Firoz Jang.®* (The 
conquest of Beglana was followed by the conversion of » 
Naharji’s son and successor who now became Daulatmand.®® 
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Nasrnt Jang converted a Brahman boy to Islam who. how- 
ever, seemed to have resented it and killed his ‘benefactor’ 
while he lay asleep.®® 

There was a severe famine in the Punjab in 1645-46 
^(1055 A.H.) when people l)egan to sell their children. ^ 
Shah Jahan ordered that the sale price be paid by the state 
, and the Muslim children be restored to their parents.*^ 
Hindu children bought in this way, by the state, were 
probably brought up as Muslims.) 

f / 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some noteworthy 
converts were made during this reign.) ^Rsja Raj Singh’s 
son Bakhtawar Singh and his grandson were converted.®®} 
One Gum Kishan of Amroha, however, does not seem to have 
been suitably rewarded on his conversion and had to remind 
the emperor of his services in becoming a Muslim and solicit 
a mansab, in order to make this an inducement to others.®® 

( Sri Ranga III of the Carnatic was attacked by ‘Adil Khan. 
Pressed in from all sides he was promised safety on the 
renunciation of his religion and conversion to Islam.’} 

Shah Jahan discovered other means of swelling the ranks 
of the Muslims. Wvhen Hindu princesses were married to 


the Mughal kings and princes, they do not seem to have 
been formally converted to the true faith.) (It is tme that 
their marriage in itself constituted an act of conversion. 
But Akbar seems to have allowed these princesses a good 


deal of religious liberty and Jahangir does not appear to 
have changed the practice of his father very much.\ ^nder 
Shah Jah&n, however, the MusUm law was more strictly 
followed.) (^fhe princesses were first formally converted to 


Islam, die emperor himself teaching them the elements of 
the MusUm religion on their entry into the palace.’^ Marriage 
w^ solemnized after this formal conversion. ) 

' Thus Shah Johan took active steps not only for stopping 


the conversion of the Muslims to other faiths but for 8w:eli^ 
their number by all possible means as well.) Herein be 
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earned the praises of almost all the Muslim annalists of 
his reign and came to be regarded as a great Afuslim king, 
anxious to restore the lost privileges of Islam.) 

Blasphemy 

As Shah Jahan made apostacy criminal, he took similar 
measures to enforce the Muslim penal code in connexion 
with other religious crimes as well. Blasphemy was once 
again made a criminal offence. A Hindu who was alleged 
to have behaved disrespectfully towards the Qur'an was 
executed^? Chhaila, a Brahman and provincial qanungo 
of Berar, lost his head because he was similarly accused of 
disrespectful language towards the Prophet.^b Raju, a 
Sayyid holding heretic views, was first expelled fi^m 
Ahmedabad and subsequently killed on his opposing the 
imperial officers sent in order to accomplish and hasten his 
departure, during the viceroyalty of Aurangzeb.’* 

Sumptuary Laws 

The Muslim tradition further laid down that it was the 
duty of a Muslim king to see that the Hindus were not 
aUowed to look like the Muslims. This naturally demanded 
the promulgation of sumptuary laws. ( Shah Jahan took a 
step towards reviving them by ordering that the Hindus be 
not aUowed to dress like the MuaUm8.«)( No serious attempt 
seems to have been made to enforce this regulation as no 
muhiaaiba were appointed to look after the enforcement of 
these orders.) 

/'In his sixth year Shah Jahan prohibited the sale, pubUc 
or private, of wine.”) Jahangir had only prohibited public 
sales. This order therefore involved the extension of the 
prohibition to private sales as weU. Christians, however, 
were allowed to manufacture their own drinks ” when it was 
discovered that going without drinks made them inefficient 
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gunners. This order does not seem to have been of much 
use in reducing drinking. 

Shah Jahan’s attitude towards the prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals as practised by Akbar and Jahangir 
was again that of an orthodox Muslim. He himself had no 
leanings towards Sufism though his son Dara was a Sufi. 
‘ Naturally the prohibition of the slaughter of animals on 
certain days of the week as enforced by Akbar and Jahangir 
was discontinued^ But the respect Akbar and Jahangir 
had shown towards Hindu feelings by prohibiting the 
slaughter of certain animals continued to some extent in 
certain areas. Manrique discovered that in Bengal the 
killing of animats held sacred by the Hindus was a crime 
punished by amputation of a limb. He was able, however, 
to compound for it by paying a fine and spirit away the 
culprit after he had been whipped.^® It is reasonable to 
suppose that these prohibitions were not confined to the 
districts visited by Manrique alone and that elsewhere as 
well such respect was shpwn to Hindu feelings. 





Cultural Contacts 


Thanks probably to Dara, Shah Jahan continued the 
policy of his predecessors in another important field. ( Dara’s 
SQfist leanings led him to explore the depths of Hindu 
religion and under his patronage and partly by his own 
efforts several Sanskrit works were translated into Persian. 
These included the famous 'song celestial', Bhagavad Oita, 
Yoga Vaiistha, and Prabodhacandrodaya^ He himself 
translated the Upanishads and declared them to be the 
‘ book * referred to in the Qur'an^ He further wrote a 
tract comparing the Vedantist terms with Sfifist expressions 
proving thereby that both came very near each other.3 He 
definitely set out to prove by these efforts of his that the 
Hindus deserved toleration not because it was politic even 
for the Muslim emperors of India to show them this 
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concession, but because Islam enjoined such toleration to 
Hinduism a kindred faith.« A translation of the 
Rantdyana was also made by a Hindu scholar. \ 

( More important however was the patronage of Hindu poets 
by Shah Jahan. Sunder Das and Chintamanl were two 
great Hindi poets of the age who received court patronage.®® 
They wrote on various themes, including religious topics. 

(Shah Jahan’a reign is famous for the quality and the 
quantity of the Sanskrit writings that it produced.l The 
great jurist. Kamalakar Bhatta, author of the famous 
Nirnayasindku, was alive.j One of Shah Jahan’s prot6g6s. 
Kavindaracarya, wrote a commentary on the Higccda. 

^ Jagannath, who was a court poet, besides compiling poetic 
works singing the praises of Dara, and Asaf Khan, vnotG ' 
reUgious tracts in praise of the Ganges, the Yamuna and ' " 
the Sun^ (^Nityananda who was patronized by Asaf Khun 
wrote two works on Hindu astronomy. ^ Vedangaraja, 
another prot4g6 of Shah Jahan, compiled in Sanskrit a 
vocabulary of Persian and Arabic terras used in Indian 
astronomy and astrology. ^litramisra, the famous jurist 
whose interpretations of the Hindu law are still upheld by 
the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, was also living 
during Shah Jahan’s reign.*‘j 

. Conclusion 

To sum up, then, Shah Jahan was a more orthodox king 
than his two predecessors.) During the sixth to the tenth 
years of his reign he embarked upon the active career of a 
persecuting king.), Several orders were issued during these 
years for the pi^pose of achieving his end,^ ( New temples 
were destroyed, conversions were stopped, several Hindus 
were persecuted for religious reasons, and probably the 
pilgrimage tax was reimposed.) Soon however his religious 
zeal seems to have spent itself. (Probably as Dara’s 
uence at court increased, Shah Jahan’s ardour as a great 


A 
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proselytizing king cooled down when he discovered in the 
heir-npparent. and his deputy in many state affairs, a 
religious toleration equalling that of hivS grandfather Akbar. 
Of course the discontinuance of certain court ceremonies 
which smacked of Hindu practices was permanent. Yet he 
continued the use of the Ilahi year even in his JarmaTis and 
in revenue accounts. His royal mandates still began with 
Alla hu Akbar made popular by Akbar. ( He continued 
patronizing dancing, music, portrait painting and astrology.'^ 
The ceremony of weighing the emperor against different 

commodities was performed every year amidst the applause 

\ 

of the court poets and annalists. 

^ But as a pious Muslim, Shah Jahan showed greater interest 
in the celebration of Muslim festivals as state ceremonies. 
Larger amounts were given in charity to Muslims on these 
occasions. The gulf between the state and the orthodoxy 
was partially bridged by the increasing importance attached 
to the office of the sadr-us-sadur and by the appointment 
of an officer to look after new converts and possibly to 
encourage conversions to l8lam.'\ ^Shah Jahan tried to 
convert his court into that of ^ great Muslim emperor.\ 
Frequent missions were sent to Mecca in charge of the 
pilgrims os also for the distribution of the charities set apart 
by the emperor. Hit is rather interesting to note that the 
larger ])art of Shah Jahan’s gifts to Mecca was sent in the 
shape of merchandise which was sold in Arabia and the 
proceeds given in charity. '/^His letters to Qutb-ul*Mulk of 
Golkanda portray him as the champion of the Sunni variety 
of Islam 

'’It is, thus, not wholly true to say that Shah Jahan’s reign 
was a prelude to what followed under Aurangzeb.^ Much 
of what bis successor did constituted a vote of censiue on 
Sh&b Jah&n for failing to do, in its entirety, what the Muslim 
law and tradition demanded of a Muslim king. It is true 
the five years, from the sixth to the tenth, of bis reign gave 
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the Hindus a foretaste of what might happen if the Mughal 
throne happened to be ailed by an orthodox king who 
insisted on following in their entirety the contemporary 
Muslim practices. Shah Jahan however — despite the praises 
showered on him by his court poets and annalists— was 
never consistently or for long a persecutor. Towards the 
end of his reign, we actually End him restraining the religious 
zeal of Aurangzeb and overriding him in many important 
matters. It must, however, be admitted that Akbar’s 
ideal of a ‘ comprehensive sUte ’ although, only partially, was 
gradually being lost sight of. 
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Chapter V 


AURANGZEB, THE PTOITAN 


Court Ceremonies 

When Aurnngzeb became the king of India. Muslim 
theology triumphed in him. As against Darii he had taken 
the attitude of a strict Sunni determined to oust a latitudiu- 
arian in religion.* His accession to the throne is marked 
by the increased Muslim colouring of the court and the court 
ceremonies. 

To begin with, Aurangzeb discontinued the use of the 
solar Iluhi year for the purpose of counting his regnal years.® 
Aurangzeb n>ay have liked to supplant the Ilahi year for 
all purposes but the use of a lunar "feijra year was bound 
to create difficulties in administrative affairs. It was 
decided, therefore, only to begin every regnal year from the 
first of Ramazati. That the use of the Ilahi year continued ^ 
is clear from the fact that Aurangzeb went on celebrating 
his solar birthday as well.® The *Alamg\r Nama very often 
gives Ilahi dates ns well. There are some extant Jarmans 
of Aurangzeb bearing both the dates.< It is”^mteresting to 
note that even the Hindu calendar remained in official use 
till at least 1671 .^ 

In the second year he discontinued the celebration of the 
solar New Year even though the official historian recognized 
frankly that it had been hallowed by its traditional celebra- 
tion by Persian kings.® 

In his eleventh year, court singers were allowed to be 
present at court; though music and dancing exhibitions 
were forbidden. After some time even their presence was 
dispensed with. Instrumental music was continued in the 
court at least till the eleventh year.^ 
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The same year also saw the discontinuance of the practice 
of the Jharoka-darshan.® Shah Jahan had put the practice 
on a permanent footing by construct ing sheds for the public 
below the salutation balcony. To Aurangzeb it seemed too 
much like human worship. This, he naturally wanted to 
discourage. But unfortunately, this deprived his subjects 
of an opportunity for seeking redress for their grievances 
when every other avenue of approach to the emperor was 
denied to them.®} 

! In the twelfth year weighing of the emperor’s body 
against gold, silver and various other commodities W’as also 
given up.^^’f'Even when Aurangzeb lay dying he preferred 
giving charity without the formality of following this Hindu 
custom.^*} But he continued believing in its efficacy for 
warding off evil and even recommended this short cut to 
attaining happiness in this world to one of his grandsons. 
Most of the princes continued celebrating their birthday 
by TuldddnA^ 

(^n order to avoid the Kalima on the coins being defiled 
by its handling by the Hindus, its stamping on the coins 
was abolished.t^ - Here Aurangzeb modified the traditions 
and the practices of earlier Muslim kings probably because 
he thought that whereas their coins were issued for use 
among the Muslims, his were used by a population, the 
predominant majority of which was non-Muslim. 

I Aurangzeb continued participating in the celebration of 
the Hindu festival Dasahra as long as Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh and Raja Jai Singh were alive.V The official historian 
described it as the Hindu Td.^ (Aurangzeb gave gifts to 
the Hindu Rajas who w’ere present at the court.} Among 
the recipients of the robes of honour on various occasions 
on the Dasahra, the names of Raja Jai Singh, Kunwar 
Ram Singh, Maharaja Jaswant Singh and Kunwar PrithvI 
Singh are mentioned.*®) In January, 1662, we find the 
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Akhabaral mentioning the return of a mace-bearer after the 
distribution of robes for the Dasahra.^'^ 

The accession of the Hindu rajas was solemnized by the 
emperor’s making the sacred sign, tlkd on the forehead of 
the new raja if he was present at the court. , Under Shah 
Jalian this duty had been delegated to the Prime Mini.ster. 
Aurangzeb. however, disconfinHed the practice altogether * 
in 1(579 probably on account of the txka being a Hindu | 
sacred symbol. 

In the beginning of the twelfth year, royal astronomers 
and astrologers were dismissed.^® It was a part of their 
duty to convert the lunar into solar years, furnish tables of 
salaries and help other departments in payment of correct 
salaries. The accounts department protested against their 
dismissal ns they were left without expert, guidance in the 
correct reckoning of months and days. Their protests 
were ignored because, one of the duties of the astronomers 
was to ascertain auspicious hours for the performance of 
different works which, on account of their being Hindus, 
was done according to the Hindu astrology. This may, 
therefore, be regarded in the nature of his putting an end to 
a superstitious part of the administration. But we know 
that Aurangzeb appointed Muslim astrologers for the same 
purpose.^® Thus one superstition gave way to another. 

The order dismissing the Hindu astrologers does not seem 
to have been completely enforced at once.^ When on 
5 November 1071 Aurangzeb asked the astrologers to fix an 
auspicious date for his entry into Delhi, they fixed Moghar 
Badi 6 (26 November) which was accepted.*® A date 
described in this fashion could have been fixed by Hindu 
astrologers alone. In 1702-1703 (1114 a.h.) making of 
almanacs was also forbidden.*^ 

In the twenty-first year scent-burners of gold and silver 
were removed from the court.^ (Silver inkstands which were 
conferred on certain clerks as the badge of their office were 
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discontinued. Silver salvers were used for brinf^in^ in 

O O 

money when it was to be given to any one. This was 
discontinued, shields taking the place of silver salvers. The 
manufacture and the use of the cloth of gold in the royal 
workshops were stopped . 22 

Moral Regulations 

Besides thus discontinuing Hindu practices at his court 
Aurangzeb tried, in various other ways as well, to impo.se a 
Muslim way of life on his people.^ ^ Fortunately a part of it 
implied eradication of certain social evils as well. ' (Prepara- 
tion and public sale of wine were prohibited in Shah Jahan’s 
reign. ( But Manucci had found its use rather too common 
among the nobles under Shah Jahan. 1 Unlike Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb was not however content with 
issuing an ordinance alone. / A special department was 
created — that of the Religious Censor — which was entrusted 
with the task of enforcing prohibition on the people.*® 
When a wine-seller was apprehended, he was only whipped 
I if he was a first offender. On repeating his offence, however, 
he was imprisoned till he repented of his evil ways.®* > 

^But all the activities of the state, backed by vigorous 
censorship, failed to root out the evil.l i In 1683 the army of 
KhS.n-i-Jahan was reported to be sinning heavily in this 
respect.®®^ On 20 April 1693 a Rajput mansabdar was 
ordered to be transferred as a penalty for drinking.®®' A 
mufti gave a fatwa that sale of toddy was lawful whereupon 
a prinee- viceroy allowed it to te u^d. This was reported 
to the emperor who angrily reprimanded the prince for 
following a foolish theologian .*7 ( A Pareha-navis (newswriter 
of a sort) was reported for going drunk to the tomb of a saint 
and becoming sick there.j He was ordered to be brought 
in chains to the imperial presence.®* 1 On 6 May 1702 
Raja Man tSingh R&thor and many others were degraded 
for drinking alco^pk" l In February 1703 it was reported 
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tlmt wine was selling freely in the Bazar-i-Mansabdaran, 
whereupon on 28 February the bazaar was abolished and the 
mnnsabdars were ordered to remove their tents to the 
neighbourhood of the imperial bazaar.^ Again in August 
1703 it was reported that wine was being openly sold in 
the camps of some of the mansabdars. On 14 August 
1703 the censor was ordered to stop it.** On 6 June 
1705 the censor reported to the court against the settlement 
of the Kachhwahas of Jaipur at Jaisingh Pura near 
Aurangabad.** 

The provincial governors were ordered to strengthen the 
hands of the censors in seeing that intoxicants were not 
openly sold.** But it was not found possible to enforce 
complete prohibition, the disease had already advanced too 
far to be capable of an easy remedy. i But all honour to 
Aurangzeb for attempting even the impossible. We should 
however remember that forbidden by the Hindu religion 
and Islam as it was, this support from the state must have 
kept many men from drinking wine.’ Aurangzeb even 
prohibited the use of such textbooks in the schools, as 
according to him. encouraged drinking. Diwdn-i-Hdfiz 
was thus proscFi|)ed.**^ 

One very iniportant cause of the failure of those regulations 
was the permission usually granted to the Europeans to 
distil wine and use it.’ Many Europeans were appointed 
as gunners in the imperial artillery. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb a group of Europeans sent by Khairiyat Khan 
and Yaqut Khan was reported to have violated the general 
imperial commands forbidding alcoholic drinks. It was, 
however, discovered that no action against them was likely 
to bo effective. This was, then, reported to the emperor 
who ordered that they be allowed to drink according to 
their religion and practices.** They were not however 
permitted to sell wine. These orders seem to have been 
circulated to the censors in different parts of the empire. 
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It was very easy to make a mercenary use of this exceptional 
permission particularly for the pleasures of those who were 
accustomed to wine, because the Europeans could make 
easy money that way. Aurangzeb had assigned quarters 
outside the city to Europeans in order to guard against 
their corrupting the morals of the peo{)le. Now and then a 
flagrant case of their selling wine was discovered when the 
offender would be arrested and ira]>ri.soned.3® It is not, 
however, surprising to find Manucci asserting that there 
were few who did not drink; even the chief qazi, whom 
Aurangzeb believed to be innocent, was drinking Manucci’s 
wine secretly. 37 

^ Further Aurangzeb ordered that prostitutes and dancing 

girls should marry or else leave the empire. 3® This order 

however does not seem to have been much enforced. The 

diflBculties of carrying it out were even greater than those of 

enforcing prohibition. The great nobles kept very large 

harems where, if they wanted, they could keep — and did in 

fact keep— a large number of dancing girls for their own 

entertainment. The order seems to have been modified as, 

later on, the censors were ordered to put down prostitution 

and fornic^on.3® This again seems to have availed 

nothing.f^ In the eighth year orders were issued prohibiting 

the processions of prostitutes.*® ^ Ovington who was in 

Surat in 1679 found many dancing girls and prostitutes 
there.*! > 

'^Aurangzeb continued the practice of his predecessors of 
prohibiting the burning of unw'illing satis.** ■ Again it is 
difficult to say what effect, if any, it made on this time- 
honoured barbarity. ( In 1688 he prohibited the castration 
of young children throughout his empire.** ' 

The cultivation, sale and public use of bhang were also 
prohibited.** An order was issued by the imperial finance 
minister, Raja Roghu Nath, to the provincial diwans all 
over the empire asking them to see that bhang was not 
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cultivat<?(l.«5 It was easy to enforce this, as the cultivation 
of all crops had to be recorded and reported every season 
by the revenue officials. But Aurangzeb’s government had 
probably to face the .same difficulty which the British 
(Jovemment had to face when it set about limiting 
cultivation of the poppy to licence-holders. This order 
could not ordinarily be extended to the States. Manucci 
tells us that it was very vigorously enforced at first at 
any rate.*® But his description of the measures taken for 
the purpo.se seems to refer to wine rather than to bhang. 
Gambling was also prohibited. 

PuriUinic Restrictions 

Aurangzeb further tried to impose the Muslim way of life 
in certain other more questionable matters. He was not 
content with forbidding singing, he forbade public musical 
parties as well.*® Even religious music on the day of the 
Projihet’s birth was prohibited. There were some SQfIs, 
however, who would not give it up. One such was Shaikh 
Yahya Chisti, who was a well-known saint of Ahmedabad. 
When the orders for putting down musical assemblies 
reached Ahmedabad. the censor, Mirza Baqar, tried to 
enforce it on him as well. He refused however to alter his 
practices even for a king particularly when, as a prince, 
Aurangzeb hod been one of his devotees. Tho censor then 
tried fraud and force, but his plans leaked out and the shaikh 
and his followers came armed to the assembly. The shaikh 
now petitioned Aurangzeb but the friend tlirough whom it 
was sent did not present tho petition. At last a letter of 
complaint found its way to the emperor who admonished 
tho censor and ordered him to leave the shaikh alone.*® 
This seems to have been followed by a general relaxation in 
favour of the Muslim religious ceremonies.^ But there was 
one theologian who was so much upset with the prevalence 
of musical services on the tombs of the saints that he 
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demanded their instant abolition holding that such services 
brought the bones of the saints out of their graves.^® 
Even the suppression of music in general does not seem to 
have continued long. We find a theologian being put to the 
trouble of putting down music in the street himself— of 
course because the censor would take no action.®^ Towards 
the end of his reign Aurangzeb had to send a special order 
to put down the practice of the hereditary singers of Kashmir 
who paraded their profession by welcoming the viceroys and 
high officials to Kashmir on their assuming office.®^ 

Aurangzeb further tried to rule the fashions of the day 
by various measures. ( The allowable length of the beard 
was fixed at four fingers and orders were given to cut down 
any extra length wherever found. If we are to beheve 
Manucci’s account, an army of men armed with scissors 
was mobilized which set upon, arrested, and cut offending 
beards under the command of the censor and his under- 
lings.®*/ As was but natural the poor suffered most. The 
nobles were left alone. But such as had to appear in the 
court dared not rouse imperial wrath by any unseemly 
conduct. 

{ Garments of cloth of gold were forbidden in the 
twelfth year.®*J^he length of the trousers to be worn 
without socks was prescribed in the twenty-first year.®® 
When prince Sultan Muhammad w’as discovered to be 
attending a mosque in an unsuitable attire, he was repri- 
manded.®® ( Rashid Khan, Diwan-i-Khalsa, was found in 
court with a dagger having a bone handle.^ When this was 
pointed out ho pleaded he had no other. At once another 
dagger worth Rsl?? was given to him on 7 August 1681.®^ 
(On Hindu and Muslim festivals, figures of birds, animals, 
and men and women xiscd to be made of clay for the delight 
of children. This representation of living beings was 
considered xmlawful and orders were given for its suppression 
in November 1665.^® ) 


t 
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On Thursday nights, then as now, lamps used to be 
liglited on the tombs of the saints and other persons respected 
in their days by the people. Aurangzcb stopped it.^® 

The boliras were divided between the Sunnis and the 
Slii'as. From time to time the Sunnis bad sought the help 
of the state in order to bring the erring Shi'as to the true 
faith. Aurangz-eb issued an order for the appointment of 
Sunni amams and inuazzins in their mosques. Most of 
them seem to have conformed to the order but the rest 
kept their faith secret.®* 

The khojas received his attention next. Their leader 
Sayyid Shiihji was ordered to the court. Rather than face 
the imte emi)eror, he poisoned himself while on the way. 
His minor son, who was only twelve, was taken to the 
court. His followers, however, accused the governor of 
the province of Gujarat of having poisoned their leader 
and marched on Ahmcdabad, seeking redress against the 
governor. The fojdar of Bharoch did not allow them to use 
the boats across the Narbada. They took possession of 
the boats by force and made themselves masters of the fort of 
Bharoch. The local fojdar sought help from his neighbours 
but they did not succeed in expelling the sectarian rebels. 
The emperor, therefore, ordered the provincial governor 
to take the fort by assault. Even his efforts were unavailing 
tiU ho succeeded in surprising the besieged. However the 
imperialists had to pay dearly for their success. This 
probably happened in 1G89-9 (1101 a.h.).«.*X- 
Manucci mentions that one Qumir was beheaded by 
Aurangzeb’s orders on account of his writing a work with 
Christian tendencies which none of his Muslim divines could 
refute. Another young man is said to have been beheaded 
for a similar roason.®^ (A faqir, who claimed to be God, was 
executed in lC94.wJ 

(Husain Malik was beheaded for using disrespectful 
languages towards the Prophet’s companions.®®) 
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; In 1669 Aurangzeb stopped the celebration of the 
Muharram as well.®®’ This was not an idle threat or a single 
police measure. (^The Governor of Ahmedabad was degraded 
from the command of 3.500 to 3,000 in August 1700 for 
celebrating the Muharram.®^ Two more mansabdars were 
also degraded about the same time.®®^ 

(a Portuguese who had at first been converted to Islam 
and then reverted to his own Christian faith was beheaded 
as an ap ostate .®^ ( Diwan Muhammcd Tahir was e.xecuted 
for using im-becoming language towards the first three 
Khalifas.’® Mir Hasan came to Kashmir in 1683 (1094 
A.H.). During the Muharram he held an assembly and 
because clouds hid the sun, he was found guilty of breaking 
the fast before the sun had actually set. He was thereupon 
expelled from Kashmir.’* ‘Ali Sirhindi used to drink. 
When remonstrated against, he declared that he was guilty 
equally with the angels. For this disrespectful language, he 
was ordered to be beheaded 

/^ Aurangzeb’s invasion of Bijapur and Golkonda was also 
partly ascribed to his hatred of the Shi'a kingdoms.^ Of 
course this he had inherited from his father who had made 
demands upon the Deccanese princes to promulgate Sunnism 
in their territories. Matters were complicated partly on 
account of the ascendancy which the Hindus had acquired 
there in the administration.’® 

When Sarmad, a famous Sufi, had reached Delhi from 
Hyderabad towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign, Dara 
Shikoh had sought his company and paid him many marks 
of respect. But when Aurangzeb came to the throne, the 
things took a different turn. Sarmad cried out ‘whoever 
gained the knowledge of His secret became able to annihilate 
distance. The mulla says that the Prophet ascended to the 
heavens, Sarmad declares that the heavens came unto the 
Prophet’.’® The muUadom now found its opportunity. 
Sarmad had not denied the -asog^on of the Prophet as 
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Professor Hashnii seems to imply.’* He wrote verses in 
praise of the Prophet. Aurangzeb sent the chief qazi 
to Sarmad to question him about his nudity. Sarraad 
explained it by declaring that the devil had the upper hand. 
Hi.s answer was so worded as to offend the theologian by a 
pun on his name. But this in itself was not enough. Sarmad 
was summoned to the royal court and asked to . repeat the 
whole of the Muslim creed. Sarmad went so far as to 
declare that there is no God. When asked to repeat the 
rest he said his realization went no further. So now he was 
condemned to be executed. When the executioner brought 
forth his axe for his hateful task, Sarmad welcomed it 
crying ‘ I know You in whatever form You care to come’ 
and embraced death like a martyr. His contemporaries 
associated many miracles with his death and his tomb is 
still venerated as that of a great saint.’* 

Another scholar who felt the wrath of the emperor was 
Mullii Shah Badakhshi. He was a disciple of Mian Mir. 
He acquired a great reputation as a teacher and mystic. 
Shah Jahan and Dara respected him very much. Shah 
Jahan used to exclaim, ‘There are two emperors in India, 
MuUa Shah and myself’. He was however too independent 
to give in to worldly considerations. He always contrived to 
meet Shah Jahan while standing in order not to have to pay 
him any honours. When Aurangzeb came to the throne 
he sent for him on the instigation of some of the courtiers 
who were opposed to Dara.” MuUa Shah was in Kashmir 
and refused to leave his pleasant abode at the Royal Spring 
in Srinagar. The emperor, how’ever, wrote to the governor 
who at last prevailed upon him to answer the royal summons. 
From Lahore he sent a chronogram of the emperor’s 
accession. The emperor was very much pleased at this and 
allowed him to live at Lahore. The verses however bore 
two meanings, one of them being not very complimentary 
to Aurangzeb. He died in Lahore in 1672 and was buried 
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near the grave of his guide, Mian Mir. Mulla Shah was a 
great wnter and wrote a commentary on the Qur'an ns well.’® 

Sayyid Ni'mat Allah was also summoned from Bengal. 
He had been on good relations with Shah Shuja'. He refused 
to obey the royal command. Fearing worse, his son placed 
him in a boat which was about to leave when another order 
came cancelling the previous summons.’® 

Shaikh Muhib-AUah of Allahabad also incurred royal 
displca-sure for one of his works. Fortunately ho had 
passed beyond the royal reach. His disciples were called 
upon to explain their teacher’s heretic opinions. One of 
them thought it best to disavow his master. Another, 
Shaikh Muhammad, acknowledged that he was a disciple of 
his master but he regretted that ho had not attained to the 
position of hia master and could not, therefore, either fully 
expound his mfiater’s work or prove it orthodox.®® 

The emperor a orthodoxy could not tolerate oven a good 
poet. Shadman wote some verses which pleased the 
emperor. But in order to save the soul of the poet, he made 
him renounce the muse.®! 

So great was the emperor’s hatred of this ‘ useless calling ’ 
that QazI ‘Abdul ‘Aziz very nearly secured the dismissal of 
another theologian by suggesting that the seal of his office 
was a foot of a verse. The accused had to convince the 
emperor that he had nothing whatever to do with such an 
objectionable art as poetry.®* 

Hindus in the Public Services 

Akbar had opened the ranks of the Mughal administration 
to the Hindus and Muslims alike, with the result that out 
of 137 living mansabdars of 1,000 and above, fourteen 
were Hindus at the time the ^in was completed. Under 
Jahan^, out of forty-seven mansabdars of 3,000 and above 
six were Hindus. In Sliah Jahan’s reign the number of 
mansabdars was veiy much increased. At the end of the 

9 
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31st year, there were 241 mansabdars of 1,000 and above, 
out of which fifty-one were Hindus. When the War of 
Succession broke out, Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
was tlie premier noble of the empire holding the status of a 
Haft Hazdrl and 7,000 horse out of which 5,000 were Do 
Aspa and Sih Aspa (having two or three horses). Ho, 
thus, held the highest office which was open to an imperial 
subject. In the revenue department Rai-i-Rayan Raghu 
Nath was the imperial revenue minister at this time. 

Thus when Aurangzeb disputed the right of Shah Jahan 
to allow Ddra to deputize for him, the Hindus occupied a 
very important position in the public services of the empire. 

In the subordinate ranks they monopolized the revenue 
and accounts department. The Muslims had no turn for 
such routine work and preferred to enter the state service 
by joining the army. Besides this the personal assistants 
of most of the executive heads were also Hindus. 

Such was the position when Aurangzeb claimed the empire. 
Unfortunately for us we have no detailed official history of 
Aurangzeb 's reign. Muhammad Kazim was allowed to 
write the history of Aurangzeb ’s reign for the first ten years 
only. The Mddsir-i-*Alamgiri and the Muntakhib-ul-Lubab 
do not give us that detailed account of the reign, the standard 
for which was set by Kazim. Of course there are the 
voluminous Jaipur Records and the News Leitera of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. But these leave many tantalizing gaps. 
The result is that it is rather difficult to assess the position 
•of the Hindus in the public services of his reign. 

An analysis of the list of mansabdars above the rank of 
Yak Hazdri (one thousand) compiled fiom the contemporary 
Akhahdrdt, Jaipur Records, 'Alamgxr Norm, Maasir-i- 
'Alamglrx and the MurUakhib-vl-Lubab and published as an 
appendix to this chapter, yields a few interesting results. We 
have to keep in view the fact that it includes all appointments 
made during the reign. Thus the large number of the 
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Hindu mansabdars — 148 — does not necei>sarily indicate any 
liberal policy of Aurangzeb. It is largely to be credited to 
bis long reign. Thus we have four Raja.s of Jaipur, Jai 
Singh I, Ram Singh, Bishan Singh and Jai Singh II included 
in the list. Similarly Udaipur is represented by three 
Rajas, Raj Singh, Jai Singh and Amar Singh. Bikaner 
saw Rao Kam. Raja Anup Singh the minor, SarQp Singh, 
Anurodh Singh and Budli Singh in succession, the last 
outliving Aurangzeb. In Kota, Jagat Singh, Kishau Singh 
and Ram Singh succeeded one another during the fifty 
years of the Mughal emperor’s long reign. We cannot there- 
fore profitably wmpare this list of 148 mansabdars with the 
51 Hindu mansabdars, all of whom were living at the end 
of the 30th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

We definitely know that out of the first thirty-one of 
these mansabdars, not more than ten survived Aurangzeb. 
Out of the next sixteen commanders of 3,000, eight were 
dead, one was a rebel, one had ceased to figure in the annals, 
and was probably dead, six alone are definitely known to bo 
living. Thus at this time out of the forty-seven grandees 
in the list only sixteen are known to be living. Qt is thus 
safe to conclude that the total number of the living Hindu 
mansabdars was fifty at the time of Aurangzeb’s death 
against fifty-one towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
We definitely know that only some thirty of those 
mansabdars were living at the time.' 

Thus towards the end of Auran^eb’s reign there was a 
smaller number of Hindus occupying the mansabs of 1,000, 
and above, than the number of similar mansabdars towards 
the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. But the decrease in number 
becomes still more significant when we take into account 
the increase in the total number of the mansabdars which 
rose enormously in the reign of Aurangzeb. Rigures are 
available for the year 1657 when under Shah Jahan there 
were 8,000 mansabdars in all,*® whereas in 1690, the number 
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of mansabclars had risen to 14,556.®* During the later 
seventeen years of Aurangzeb’s reign the number must have 
increased still further. 

This doubling of the number of mansabdars of all classes 
does not show a proportional increase in the number of the 
Hindus who held mansabs of 1,000 and above. Thus it is 
safe to assert that the number of the Hindus holding such 
ranks towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign had gone down. 
The percentage of the Hindus in the higher ranks of the state 
could not have been more than 50 per cent of what it was 
towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

This list is suggestive in another way as well. When 
Aurangzeb became the emperor, ^we find that the two 
premier nobles of the empire were Hindus, and the finance 
minister also was a Hindu.) (^Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
served as the govenior of Gujarat, as the leader of the first 
Mughal expedition against the Marathas, and then as an 
assistant of a royal prince in the government of Kabul. 
He was deputed wherever hard work was expected. Raja 
Jai Singh when he was sent against Shivajl to the Deccan, 
controlled the ordinary civil and military authorities in the 
Deccan and became the highest ruling authority besides being 
a leader of the Mughal expedition.®® After exhausting all 
imperial favours as far as official salary and status were con- 
cerned, the emperor added to his salary a princely allowance 
of Rs26,000 a year.®®)^But towards the end of Aurangzeb’s 
reign we do not find a single Hindu provincial governor^ 
In fact no Hindu was appointed a provincial governor 
after the death of these two Rajput commanders; no Hindu 
succeeded Raja Raghu Nath as the finance minister either.j 
{Ahkdm-i-Alainglr% contains an order which Aurangzeb 
issued forbidding the employment of Rajputs either as 
fojdars or provincial governors.®^ This seems to have been 
acted upon. ^When the prince commander of an expedition 
recommended an increment in the status of Indar Singh and 
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Bahadur Singh, Aurangzeb sharply reprimanded the prince 
and turned down the recommendation.®® Another prince 
recommended Jai Singh II, for deputy governorshij) but 
Aurangzeb told him that it ^was not proper for him to make 
such a recommendation.®® ) (^Deliberately thus Aurangzeb 
shut out the Hindus from the highest offices, though not 
from the highest ranks of the imperial services. As will 
be clear from the list in the appeijdi.'c there were Hindu 
commanders of the highest ranks.;' But of them Sahu was 
a minor whom Aurangzeb was trying to convert to Islam.®® 
He drew a salary without filling any office. Among the 
thirteen commanders of 5,000, nine were Marathas who were 
really raised to their high status on their submission ; 
most of them had been directly appointed to their high 
commands. Among the remaining five, two were reigning 
Ranas of Udaipur, one of Jaipur and the rest also held 
hereditary lands. Thus under Aurangzeb, though some 
Hindus enjoyed the salary and the profits of even the highest 
posts (mansabs), they were not called upon, in the latter 
half of his reign, to fill any high executive or administrative 
offices. Their position was thus lowered. v 

The study of the fortunes of certain houses who held 
hereditary office as ruling princes also yields similar results. 
Rana Raj Singh was a commander of 0,000, not so his 
successors who received a command of 5,000.®^ Raja 
Jai Singh of Jaipur was a commander of 7,000.®* The 
fortunes of his house show an increasingly decli nin g tendency. 
His successor Ram Singh rose to be a commander of 5,000.®* 
Raja Bishan Singh died as a commander of 4,000.®* Raja 
Jai Singh, II, had the lowest command ever held by a 
Kachhwahfi prince, that of 2,000. In Jodhpur, after 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh came a deluge. Raja Indar Singh, 
a nephew of his, was no doubt at first appointed to the 
command of 3,500 as his successor. But the Rajput War 
followed and Jodhpur was ‘annexed* though the Rajputs 
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did everj’thing to make the occupation as difficult and aa 
costly as possible. Raja Rajrup of Nurpur (in the Punjab) 
was a commander of 3.500.®* His son and successor 
Mandhata is only mentioned as holding the rank of a 
commander of 1 .000.®® Raja Bhim Singh, the founder of 
the house of Banera (in Udaipur, Rajputana), was a 
commander of 5,000,®^ but his son and successor Suraj Mall 
rose to the command of 1,000 only.®® Thus the fortune of 
many distinguished houses as well declined under Aurangzeb. 
We have to remember that wo have been dealing here with 
houses which held hereditary lands. The contractions of 
their status cannot be explained therefore simply by the 
fact that the mansabs depended on the personal merits of 
the incumbents. 

^Thus Aurangzeb seemed to have followed a tlireefold 
policy with reference to the high Hindu mansabdars. There 
was a general reduction in the number of Hindus holding 
High mansabs. Hindus were not called upon to hold 
high executive office, or discharge responsible military 
duties^ Usually the heads of various hereditary houses 
were not given the same status as had been held by their 
predecessors. 

The petty officials could expect to fare no better. Various 
orders were passed to break the monopoly of the Hindus in 
the routine jobs in the revenue department and in the 
clerical establishment. There is a general order in the 
K(Uimdt-i-Tayy\bat forbidding the omplo 3 rment of the 
Hindus.®® Then there is the order preserved in the Maasit- 
%•' Alamgiri and Mutitakhib-ul-Lubdb^^^ forbidding the 
employment of the Hindus in the revenue department and 
as personal assistants to various executive heads. An 
attempt was made to enforce these orders. Now the 
Hindu monopoly of these jobs was due to the faot that the 
Muslims preferred military careers. Though Aurangzeb 
reprimanded even a prince for daring to suggest the name 
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of a Hindu for such an appointment, he could not succeed in 
diverting the energies of the Muslims to these petty offices. 

The attempt failed. Some Hindu Karoris of crownlands 
gave place to Muslims, others in the revenue department 
changed their religion to retain their places.*'^* Aurangzeb 
then ordered that one of the two personal a.ssistants to 
various officers should be a Muslim. He valiantly tried 
to replace Hindu public servants by Muslims wherever he 
could. Twenty Hindu musketeers of the royal guards were 
dismissed to give place to Muslims on 27 July 1703.1®* in 
his sixteenth year he had resumed all the grants made to 
Hindus.i*" 

( No wonder these things created a feeling of superiority 

s 

among the Muslims. One Sayyid Amir came to Gujarat in 
the forty-sixth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. He was appointed 
to fill a post. The Governor discovered that he would have to 
serve under a Hindu, no other than Durga Das Rathor. 
He declined to allow him to assume office thinking it dero- 
gatory for a Muslim to serve imder a Hindu^if A Hindu 
thereupon was appointed to the office in question.i®®J 
^Aurangzeb contributed to the widening of this gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims further, by ordering 
on 19 November 1702 that no Hindu in the army was to 
employ Muslim servants.^®®) 

^ The turning point in th& as in many other things in this 
reign seems to have been the death of Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh. Raja Raghu Nath Das, Raja Jai Singh, and 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh had been three checks on 
Aurangzeb’s religious enthusiasm. One after another they 
died, and with the death of the last he felt emancipated. ) 
The Rajput war, bom of his intention to swallow Jodhpur, 
further estranged the Hindus, particularly the Rajputs. 
It is not right to say that after the Rajput war no Rajput 
served under Aurangzeb. Except those bent on carving 
out new independent hereditary principalities, few Rajputs, 
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however, could be found to serve enthusiastically under 
him. As long as Bijapur and Golkonda lay unconquered, 
there was some work for Rajput blades to do. But after 
their conquest the Maratha warfare had little to attract 
Rajput valour. When forts were surrendered by bribing the 
coiniuanders sj'stematically,!*® the Rajputs were no longer 
in demand. Besides, as we have already seen Aurangreb’s 
puritanic nature put various vexatious obstacles in the path 


orthe Rajputs. ^ 

(Thus Aurangzeb deliberately worsened the position of the 
Hindus in the public services. Higher offices were closed 
to them; the Muslims w’ere openly preferred. Dismissal of 
the Hindus from the revenue department w'as attempted 
though it was of no avail.) 


Destruction of Hindu Temples 

Early in the reign of Shah Jahan, it was brought to his 
notice that the building of new temples and the repairing of 
old ones, though in conformity with the liberal practices of 
the reign of Akbar and Jahangir, were, in reality, against 
the Muslim law and usage. As we have already seen, Shah 
Jahan for some time tried to enforce the Muslim law, as 
thus interpreted, but later in his reign it fell into disuse and 
several temples were repaired and added to. Shortly after 
coming to the throne, Aurangzeb issued the following order 
on 28 February 1059, probably in connexion with a dispute 
as to the right of ‘ holding cha^^ of ’ the ancient temples 
of Benares. 

‘It has been decided according to our Canon law that 
long standing temples should not be demolished but no new 
temples be allowed to be built . , . . Our royal command 
is that you should direct that in future no person shall, in 
unlawftU ways, interfere with or disturb the Brahmans 
and other Hindu residents in those places.’ 
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This, however, did not cover military operations. In 1 661 
Aurangzeb in his zeal to uphold, what he considered to be 
the law of Islam, sent orders to his Viceroy of Bihar, Daud 
IChan, to conquer Palamau. In the military operations 
that followed, many temples were destroyed ^*2 signalizing 
the victories of the Mughal arms. Towards the end of tlie 
same year when Mir Jumla made war on the Raja of Kucli 
Bihar, the Mughals destroyed many temples during the 
course of their operations. Idols were broken, and some of 
the temples were converted into mosques.*i3 
But these were military measures. Such destruction had 
taken place even in the reign of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
in the wake of military operations. Soon, liowever, 
A\irangzeb began to act even without the provocation of 
niihtary policy. The temple of Somnath was destroyed 
early in his reign. This seems to have been one of the 
results of the order sent to his ofiRcials in Gujarat dated 
20 November i666.ii6 This order put an end to Shah 
Jahan s supersession of Aurangzeb ’s order, who as the 
prince viceroy of Gujarat, had destroyed many temples. 
Aurangzeb gave directions for the destruction of such 
temples in Gujarat as had at one time been destroyed or 
desecrated by him as the prince viceroy of Gujarat but had 
later on been resumed by the Hindus. It is difficult to 
xinderstand why these temples in Gujarat were singled out 
for attack, Aurangzeb probably felt that he was thus 
initiating no new policy, but simply carrying out Shah 
Jahan s original policy which had been later reversed. 1 - 
This seems to have been followed about this time by an 
order to the governor of Orissa. It beam no date, but as it 
refers to new temples only and orders the destruction of 
temples built during the last ten or twelve years, it might 
have been issued in 1669 and presumably within twelve 
years (lunar) of Aurangzeb *b reign. The provincial governor 
thereupon issued the following order to his officials : — 
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‘*ro all fojdars, garrison commanders, accountants, district 
collectors of land revenue and their officials from Katak to 


Midnapur in the frontiers of Orissa. 

The imperial bakhashi Asad Khan has sent a letter 
written according to the instructions of the emperor to say 
that the emperor, learning from the News Letters of the 
province of Orissa that at the village of Tilkkuti in Mednipur 
a temple has been built, has issued his august mandate for 
its destruction and the destruction of all temples built 
anywhere in the province. Therefore, you are hereby 
commanded with extreme urgency that immediately on the 
receipt of this letter you should destroy the above-mentioned 
temples. Every temple built during the last ten or twelve 
years should bo demolished without delay. Also do not 
allow the Hindus and infidels to repair their old temples. 
Reports of the destruction of temples should be sent to 
the court under the seal of qazis and attested by pious 






shaiklis.’ 

This order was obviously provoked by the building of a 
new temple in a village in Orissa. It is apparent even from 
a perusal of the Benares eanad already quoted, that early 
in Aurangzob’s reign it seems to have been ordered that no 
now temples were to be built nor old ones repaired. Similar 
orders had been issued by Shah Jah&n as well in his sixth 
year. Thus this order did not promulgate any new law, 
it simply declared and revived an old interpretation of the 
Muslim law which had become obsolete. It was presumably 
on that account that the News Letters had mentioned the 
building of a new temple in an insignificant village of Orissa. 
As the law seems to have been defied and its defiance gone 
unnoticed and unpunished, the new order left nothing to the 
discretion of the civil or military servants of the empire — 
some of them were Hindus who might have ignored the 
order. The governor addressed his instructions to the 
military officers serving as commanders of exeou- 
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tive heads of the Sarkars serving as fojdars, heads of the 
revenue department in the sarkar, agents of the fojdurs, 
and accountants. Now this roped in almost all Mughal 
officers, civil and miUtary. As usually there was not much 
love lost between the representatives of <lifferent dejjart- 
ments in the same locality, the governor ensured that 
none of them should be remiss in performing his duty in this 
connexion by the fear of being complained against by others. 
However, there was still the fear that in any one locality all 
might conspire to leave this work undone. Even this wavS 
provided against. Their own accounts were not to be 
trusted. They had to get them attested by the qazls and 
pious shaikhs. 

About the same time Aurangzeb’s attention was turned 
towards Muttra. Here many beautiful temples had been 
raised by the piety of the Hindu rajas and rich men, parti- 
cularly during the reign of Akbar and Jahangir. Aurangzeb 
picked out for attack what looked like a work of repairs in 
the famous temple of Kesbav Rai. Its railing that had 
once been made of wood had long before become too weak 
to serve any useful purpose. Under Shah Jahan, Dara 
Shukoh had built at his own cost a railing of stone. Being 
a work of repairs as well as a new structure, it became an 
emblem of a Muslim’s fall from grace. On 14 October 
1660 its removal by the fojdar of Muttra was reported 
to the imperial court.^'^ Some time after the death of Jai 
Singh, Aurangzeb is alleged to have demolished the Lalta 
temple near Delhi.ii® 

It was three years later that a general order was issued for 
the destruction of all the schools and temples of the Hindus. 
On 9 April 1669 it was reported to the emperor, that the 
Brahmans of Sind, Multan and particularly of Benares 
were using their temples as schools, which attracted 
students, Hindus and Muslims alike, from great distances. 
Jahangir had not been able to tolerate even a young Muslim 
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going to a yogi for instruction in religious matters. It was 
but natural, therefore, tliat Aurangzeb should have been 
upset by such a report. But whereas Jahangir had held 
the two Muslims concerned guilty and punished them, 
Aurangzeb gave an order for the punishment of those whose 
only offence was the imparting of religious education to those 
who came to them. 

‘ Orders in accordance with the organisation of Islam were 
sent to the Governors of all the provinces that they should 
destroy the schools and temples of the infidels and put an 
end to their educational activities as well as the practices 
of the religion of the Kafirs.’ De Graaf who was at 
Hooghly in 1670, heard about these orders and reported: 

’In the month of January, all the governors and native 
officers received an order from the Great Mughal prohibiting 
the practice of Pagan religion throughout the country and 
closing down all the temples and sanctuaries of Idol wor- 
shippers ... in the hope that some pagans would embrace 
the Muslim religion.’*®® 

It is rather difficult to understand the reasoning of the 
quasi-official historian or to follow Aurangzob’s lino of 
thought. Complaints came only from certain parts of the 
country, not from all over the empire. If any party was 
guilty of the violation of any Muslim injunction, or secular 
Mughal law, at worst they were the teachers concerned in 
those ’reprehensible practices’. The temples had rather 
been sinneB against than sinning. For the fault of certain 
Brahmans, to destroy all the places of religious worship of 
the Hindus was in itself criminal. It is more reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the reason officially advanced in 
the chronicle was only an occasion, if not the excuse, for 
Aurangzeb’s embarking on a militant policy of religious 
persecution. He must have already made up his mind to 
launch forth a general attack on Hindu places of worship. 
It formed a part of his plan of governing India according to 
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what he understood to be the strict letter of the Muslim 
law. 

This general order formed a parting of the ways between 
the old and the new Mughal religious policy. It made 
Akbar’s plan of a secular state in India a dream. It went 
back not only on the tolerant practices of Akbar, but the 
earlier I\Iuslim ways of government in India as well. It 
made the Muslim rulers of India once again the conquerors 
and wielders of the sword of Islam rather than her rulers. 
Now and then a Feroz Shah or a Sikandar Lodhi had tried 
to embark on such a policy earlier but even they had not 
thought it politic to embark on such an unpopular pro- 
gramme. Aurangzeb in launching forth tliis attack on 
Hinduism did go against the practices of most of the 
earlier Muslim rulers in India and elsewhere. 

Soon after the order was issued, news of the destruction 
of temples from all j)arts of the country began to arrive. 
A royal messenger was sent to demolish the temple of 
Malarina (now in Jaipur but probably then included in the 
. imperial district of Ajmer) in May 1669. In August 
1669 the temple of Vi^vanath at Benares was demolished.^** 
The presiding priest of the temple was just in time to 
remove the idols from the temple and to throw them into 
a neighbouring well which thus became a centre of pious 
interest ever after. The temple of Gopi Nath in Benares 
was also destroyed about the same time. 

Then came the turn of the temple of Keahav Rai at 
Muttra built at a cost of Rs33,00,000 by Rao Bir Singh 
Bundela in the reign of Jahangir.**® It had excited the envy 
of many Muslims, before Aurangzeb, who however had not 
Aurangzeb’s opportunities and power.*®* It had been built 
after the style of the famous temple at Bindraban which 
Man Singh had built at a cost of Rs5,00,000. But Bir 
Singh had improved upon his model amd spent more than 
six times as much as Man Singh had lavished on his shrine 
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at Bindraban.*** It had become a centre of pilgrimage for 
the whole of India. The idols, studded with precious stones 
and adorned with gold works, were all taken to Agra and 
there buried under the steps of Jahanara’s mosque. The 
temple was levelled to the ground and a mosque was ordered 
to be built on the site to mark the acquisition of religious 
merit by the emperor.^*® 

No wonder that this struck consternation in the Hindu 
mind. The priests of the temple of Govardhan founded by 
the Balabhacarya sought safety in flight. The idols were 
removed and the priests softly stole out in the night. 
Imperial territories offered no {)lace of safe asylum either to 
the god or his votaries. After an adventurous journey, 
they at last reached Jodhpur. Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
was away on imperial errands. His subordinates in the state 
did not feel strong enough to house the god who might 
have soon excited the wrath of the Mughal emperor. 
Damodar Lai, the head of the priesthood in charge of the 
temple, sent Gopinath to Maharaja Raj Singh to beg for a 
place to bo able to serve his religion in peace. The Sasodia 
])rinco extended his welcome to Damodar Lai. The party 
left Champ^ani on 5 December 1671, and was right royally 
received by Maharaja Raj Singh on the frontiers of his 
state. It was decided to house the god in Sihar and 
with due religious ceremony, the god was installed on 
10 March 1672.1*? 

Mewar thus became the centre of Vaitoavism in India. 
The tiny village of Sihar has now grown into an important 
town which, named after the god, is known as Nathadwara. 

At Kankroli (in Udaipur State) another Vai^nava idol of 
K|^a similarly brought down from Bindraban bad been 
housed a bttle earlier. It forms another, though less 
famous, slirine of VaiSnavism in India today. Thus, thanks 
to Aurangzeb’s religious zeal, Udaipur State became a new 
Bindraban to the devotees of the Bhakti cult. 
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In Gujarat, the Hindus of Surat discovered an ingenious 
method of saving some of their temples. They agreed to 
make certain payments for them. This, however, led to 
greater demands from the qazis and the censors till at last 
the banias began to groan under their extortion. 

These measures were bound to create opposition in some 
quarters at least. In March 1671 it was reported that a 
Muslim officer who had been sent to demolish the Hindu 
temples in and around Ujjain was killed with many of 
his followers on account of the riot that had followed his 
attempts at destroying the temples there. He had succeeded 
in destroying some of the temples, but in one place, a Rajput 
chief had opposed this wanton destruction of his religious 
places. He had overpowered the Mughal forces and des- 
troyed its leader and many of liis raen.^** In Gujarat some- 
where near Ahmedabad, kolis seem to have taken possession 
of a mosque and prevented Friday prayers there. Imperial 
orders were thereupon issued to the provincial officers in 
Gujarat to secure the use of the mosque for Friday prayers.^*® 

We have already noticed that De Graaf heard of the 
general order issued by Aurangzeb for the destruction of 
Hindu places of worship in January 1670. In far off Bengal, 
it took some time to actively pursue the policy laid down by 
the emperor. But at last in the first half of the year 1672, 
Government agents were sent to all parganas with orders 
to carry out the emperor’s instructions and destroy all the 
Hindu temples.^91 

The records of the reign thereafter are silent for some 
years. This may be either due to a slackening of the imperial 
zeal in the matter or the incidents became too ordinary an 
affair to be recorded by the Muslim chroniclers. 

This lull was broken in 1679, when Aurangzeb’s fury broke 
out with a vengeance. Maharaja Jaswant Singh died on 
10 December 1678. When Aurangzeb heard of it towards 
the end of the month, he waited patiently for some time and 
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tlien on 0 March 1679 orders were given for the sequestra- 
tion of the state to the crowT). About this time Dorab 
Khan had been sent to Klmndela where he demolished 
various temples in the neighbourhood on 8 March 1679.^®* 
This was followed by the despatch of Khan-i-Jahan to 
Jodhpur. He destroyed many temples there early in 1679 
and as an evidence of his ‘meritorious conduct’ he brought 
cartloads of idols from those temples to Delhi. These 
were placed in public places in the court and the Friday 
Mosque. Aurangzeb was not yet at war with Jodhpur 
which had really been converted into a crownland property. 
The destruction of its temples therefore was not an act of 
warfare. It was an announcement that the State was no 
longer being governed by a Hindu raja but had now passed 
into imperial hands. 

Aurangzeb’s dealings with the Rathors of Jodhpur resulted 
in the Rajput War. Udaipur offered unique opportunities 
for harassing the Alughals. The Maharana fled to his 
mountains leaving Udaipur to pass into the hands of 
the Mughals. The royal temple in front of the palace 
was destroyed. When Aurangzeb visited Udai Sagar on 
24 January 1680, be ordered that the throe temples that 
were standing on the edge of the lake be demolished. On 
29 January it was reported that the number of temples des- 
troyed in and around Udaipur (of course including the four 
already mentioned) was 172. Aurangzeb’s visit to Chitor 
on 22 February 1 680 was followed by the destruction of 63 
temples.!** Thus in the state of Udaipur alone 236 temples 
were reported to have been destroyed. These probably did 
not include the temple at Somesvara in western Mewar.!** 

Udaipur was at war with Delhi, the destruction of its 
temples may have formed a part of the ruthless military 
campaign undertaken with a view to compelling the Rajputs 
to sue for peace. But it produced, a lamentable effect. 
Bilim, a younger son of the Rana, retaliated by attacking 
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Ahmednagar and demolishing many mosques big and small, 
there.i®* 

But Aurangzeb did not confine his iconoclastic activities 
to the warring States alone. Orders were given to demolish 
EUndu temples in the friendly State of Jaipur as well. An 
imperial agent, Abu Tarab, was sent for this purpose and 
he set about his task with a thoroughness that soon pro- 
duced a panic. Most of the temples he was able to destroy 
easily, ^37 jjut there was some opposition in one temple. 
Certain Rajputs assumed positions there wherefrom they 
could easily deal with the masons who were sent to demolish 
the temple. The imperial agents had soon to beat a retreat. 
The officer in charge of the party thereupon complained to 
the rajas a officials. A fojdar was asked to accompany 
the imperial agent to insure that the imperial officials were 
not molested in their task of pulling down the temple. 
There was a skirmish between the soldiers accompanying 
the fojdar and the Rajputs in the temple. Not before all 
the Rajputs had been killed, was it possible for the imperial 
agent to destroy the temple.*®* Abu Tarab reached the court 
on 10 August 1680, and reported that he had demolished 
as many as shcty-six temples in Amber.**® A letter from 
one Bhagwan Das to Raja Ram Singh written probably 
about this time tells us of the destruction of Karor(?) 
temple in Amber by Dalair, an imperial messenger.**® 

When the war with the Rajputs was over, Aurangzeb 

decided to leave Ajmer for the Deccan. Hia march seems 

to have been marked with the destruction of many temples 

on the way. On 21 May 1681 the superintendent of the 

labourers was ordered to destroy all the temples on the 

route.*** Some time after, one Manawar Beg, a mason, 

with thirty artisans was sent to raze the temples of the 

Rajputs.*** On 27 September itfSTthe emperor issued 

orders for the destruction of the temples at Lakheri.*** On 

13 October 1681, when he left Jaipur, Qumar-ud-Dln 
10 
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suggested that though all the temples in the neighbourhood 
had been closed, they should be destroyed. Aurangzeb 
however was content with closing them dovai and ordered 
that they be allowed to stand as there were no iluslims living 
in that area.i** 

When Aurangzeb made war upon Bijapur and Golkanda 
he met with stout opposition from some of his divines. 
Shaikh-ul-Islam, his sadr-us-sadur. was dismissed for 
opposing it. His successor ‘Abdullah remonstrated against 
the destruction of the Muslims in the affair. He was for- 
bidden royal presence.*** 

Naturally when Golkanda was conquered, the emperor 
justified its conquest by ordering the destruction of the 
temples in Hyderabad and their conversion into mosques in 
1687.*** The fall and capture of Bijapur was similarly 
solemnized though here the destruction of temples seems to 
have been delayed for several years, probably till 1698.**’ 

Elsewhere the same policy was being followed. About 
this time, on 14 April 1692, orders were issued to the pro- 
vincial governor and the district fojdar to demolish the 
temples at Rasulpur.*** In 1693, the Haitheswar temple at 
Borv Nagar in Gujarat was demolished.*** 

A Jaipur letter, dated 14 February 1690, reported that in 
Knnwar in Jaipur where the temples had perhaps already 
been demolished, a religious fair was held and idols were 
publicly worsliipped. This happened three times in the 
course of a year. The censor complained to the emperor 
80 that suitable action might be taken against those responsi- 
ble for it.*w 

Ghulam Muhammed, a news-writer, accompanying the 
expedition against the Jats reported, on 28 May 1690, to 
the emperor that Mohan Singh, one of the Rajput chiefs ac- 
companying Bishan Singh, had set up a temple in the house 
of Sardul Singh.*** In December 1690, a complaint was 
made to the emperor that the temples in Marwor that had 
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once been converted into places of residence by the Muslim 

jagirdar, bad again been opened for public worship. "52 

^ Sankar, a messenger, was sent to demolish a temple near 

SheogaoD. He came back after pulling it down on 
20 November 1693.^^2 

In April 1694 it was reported to the emperor that the 
imperial censor had tried to prevent public idol worship 
in Jaisinghpura near Aurangabad. The Vairagi priests 
of the temple were arrested but were soon rescued by the 

Rajputs.^54 

Bijai Singh and several other Hindus were reported to be 
carrying on public worship of idols in a temple in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmer. On 23 June 1694 the governor 
of Ajmer was ordered to destroy the temple and stop the 
public celebration of idol worship there.iss in 1696-97 
(1108 A.H.) orders were issued for the destruction of the 
major temples at Sorath in Gujarat.*5« 

Muhammad Shah, a censor attached to the army, reported 
that many soldiers went to worship idols in the temple at 
Purandhar. On 2 January 1705 orders were given that the 
temple be desecrated and demolished.*^? The temple of 
Wakenkhera in the fort was demolished on 2 March 1705 .*s 8 
Besides these cases where dates are available there are 
others where the dates are not dehnitely known. 

The Juma' Masjid at Irach (in Bundelkhand) is assigned 
to Aurangzeb s reign. It is said to be built of materials 
taken from a Hindu teraple.ie® While passing through 
Udaipur in Bundelkhand (about 1681) Aurangzeb is said to 
have ordered the Saiva temple there to be demolished. The 
orders were however modified, and the temple was converted 
into a mosque.iM The temples at Gayaspur near Bhilsa *« 

and the temple of Khaundai Bf^ in Gujarat were also 
destroyed.*®* 

In a small vOlage in the sarkar of Sirhind, a Sikh temple 
was demolished and converted into a mosque. An im5.m 
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was appointed who was subsequently killed.'*® Several 
other Sikh temples were also destroyed.'** 

In Oris-sa some time before 1670 the temple at Kedarpur 
was demolished and converted into a mosque.'®* 

The private house of a Rajput, Devi Singh, in the pargana 
of Alup, which was used as a temple, was converted into a 
mosque.'®® 

Aurangzeb urged the appointment of an officer on special 
duty in order to destroy the Hindu temples in Maharashtra. 
He discovered that it was not possible for the labourers 
accompanying the royal army on the march to destroy all 
the temples during the short time at their disposal with the 
limited number of men available to them.'®’ 

Ho stopped the public worship at the Hindu temple of 

Dwarka.'®® 

When Aurangzeb conquered the Karnatic he allowed the 
famous temple at Tirupati to stand, partly on account 
of the large revenue he is alleged to have derived from the 
pilgrimages of the Hindus to the temple and partly for fear 
that its destruction might cause a rebellion difficult to 
suppress.'®* 

Aurangzeb destroyed the temples at Mayapur (Hardwar) 
and Ayodhya.'’® ‘ All of them are thronged with wor- 
shippers, even those that are destroyed are still venerated 
by the Hindus and visited by the offering of alms.’ 

But India is a big coimtry. Not even Aurangzeb’s zeal 
was equal to the task of destroying all the temples in the 
country. From time to time he had to issue orders modify- 
ing the general orders passed in 1669. Thus we find that 
though he gave orders for the destruction of all the Hindu 
public temples, yet he was content with closing down those 
that were built in an entirely Hindu population. If the 
English Factora ore to be believed, his officers allowed the 
Hindus to take back their temples from them on payment 
of large sums of money. In the South where he spent the 
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last twenty seven years of his reign, Aurangzeb was usually 
content with leaving many Hindu temples standing as he 
was afraid of rousing the feelings of his Hindu subjects 
in the Deccan where the suppression of rebellions was not 
an easy matter. But the discontent occasioned by his orders 
could not be thus brought to an end. 

Some Hindu temples built in the reign of Aurangzeb are 
known to exist in the town of Blshalpur (in Bengal). These 
temples date back to his reign according to the inscriptions 
to be found on them. Two were built in 1681 and one was 
built in 1690.172 ^ 

Aurangzeb allowed the Sahasraing tank in Gujarat to be 
kept filled with water at the expense of the state. 

Punitive Pegulations against the Hindus 


{ Besides the measures Aurangzeb took for the purpose of 
reducing the number of the Hindus in the public services, 
many other restrictions were imposed on them. The 
pilgrimage tax was re-imposed.j^* Bernier tells us that at 
the time of an eclipse of the Sun three lakhs of rupees were 
paid to the state.i^s (The celebration of some religious 
festivals was stopped^ i The Holi ceased to bo celebrated by 
imperial orders issued on 20 November 1685.i7B^It was 
not a police order alone, promulgated for the purpose of 
keeping peace and order during the Holi days as Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar has suggested. *77 Raja Bhim of Banera and 
Kishen Singh while serving in South India in 1692, made 


arrangements for the celebration of the Holi. The censor 
tried to stop the celebration, but as Bhim and Kishen Singh 
were officers of high status, the censor’s attempts were of no 
use. He reported the matter to the emperor by whose 
order the celebrations were atopped.i78^ ( [n 1704, 200 soldiers 
were placed at the disposal of the oeiwor for the purpose of 
preventing the celebration of the Holi.i79 Of course the 
emperor was not always able to stop the celebrations.) In 
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1093 there was a riot in Agra during the celebrations and 
many jicrsons were wounded.*®® (The celebration of Dipavali 
al.so was prohibited in 1065.*®^ In 1703 Hindus were not 
allowed to burn their dead on the banks of the river 
Sabarmati in Ahmedabad.*®* An earlier order issued in 
1690 had imposed similar restrictions with regard to the 
Jamuna in Delhi.*®® 

An order was issued to the jagirdar of Mustafabad to 
close the hot water-springs there to the public. The 
Hindus performed worship there whereas Muslim paralytics 
came for a cure. The paraphernalia of worship was also 
confiscated.*®* 

Fireworks of all kinds were prohibited.*®® Cit was laid 
down in the Fatau-a-i-' AlainglH that the Hindus should not 
be allowed to look like Muslims. In furtherance of this it 
was ordered in 1694 that, except Rajputs and Marathas, no 
Hindus were to be allowed to ride an ‘Iraqi or Turanl horse, 
an elephant, nor to use a palanquin.*®® A Hindu disobejing 
this order in 1694 in Multan had his horse and saddle con- 
fiscated.*^ ^The deshmukli of Ahmadnagar was discovered 
in 1703 riding in a palanquin apd at once the imperial orders 
wore enforced against him. *^,^ It seems, thus, that the excep- 
tion in favour of the Mara'thas was not always respected. 
In 1702 orders were given that the Muslim engravers be not 
allow'ed to engrave the names of Hindu gods and goddesses 
on the seals of the Hindus’ rings.*®®) The Madair-i-' Alamglri 
assigns to the year 1693-1694 the order prohibiting the 
carrying of arms in public by the Hindus.*®® 

A further distinction was made between the Hindus and 
the Muslims in the matter of taxation. COn 10 April 1666 it 
was ordered that the customs duties on the Muslims be fixed 
at 2^ per cent throughout the empire and at 5 per oent in the 
case of the Hindus.*®^ Manucci suggests that this concession, 
or rather a greater one, the total abolition of the customs 
duties to the Muslims, was Aurangzeb’s thanksgiving after 
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his serious illness in 1662 . However, as the concession 
was granted almost four years after Aurangzeb’s recovery^ the 
reason assigned does not seem to have been likely. /The 
emperor soon found that even the levy of per cent on 
the Muslims was unlawful. On 9 May 1 667 orders were issued 
totally forbidding the levy of the tax on the Mu.slims.i®*^ 
ijriiis privilege was abused by the Muslim traders. The 
goods of the Hindus were passed on as belonging to tlie 
Muslims usually for a consideration. Aurangzeb was then 
compelled to re-impose the tax on 5 March 1682 at tlie 
former rate of 2^ per cent on the Muslims. ) 

Further the tax on the produce from gardens w’as realised 
at the rate of 20 per cent from the Hindus and 16'6 per 
cent from the Muslims. 

In the year 1669-70 (1080 a.h.) it was ordered that in a 
lunar year the Muslims should pay per cent on the price 
of their cattle, and the Hindus 5 per cent.^®^ 

The minting charges also differed and were fixed in 
1682 (1003 A.H.) at 2^ per cent for the Muslims and 5 per cent 
for the Hindus.*®® But the biggest difference lay in the 
imposition of the jizya. 


Imposition and Collection of the Jizya 

Much has been written on the principles underlying the 
imposition of the jizya by a Muslim king on his non-Muslim 
subjects. Its origin has been traced, its nature analysed, 
and its relation with the general religious policy of the 
Muslim kings investigated. But historical origins and 
theological justification need not tally with the actual 
practice of a particular king in India or elsewhere. In 
w'hat follows an attempt is made at studying from the 
official papers the practice and policy followed by Aurangzeb 
when he re-imposed the jizya on the Hindus in April 1679. 

To go back a little, the jizya had been exacted by the 
Muslim kings of India from their Hindu subjects ever since 
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the Arab conquest of Sind. At first the Brahmans had been 
exempted but Kroz iShah Tughlaq failed to find any justifica- 
tion for this exception. As a part of his general policy to 
make the kingdom of Delhi conform as much as possible 
to his conception of an ideal Muslim state, he imposed this 
tax on the Brahmans as well. Thenceforth the tax was 
collected from Hindus of all classes till Akbar thought it 
fit to relieve his non-Muslim subjects of this humiliating 
burden. His successors pursued the same policy and con- 
tinued this departure from contemporary Muslim practice. 

But when Aurangzeb came to the throne, things took a 
different turn. Aurangzeb was a Puritan and was anxious 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. He was a Muslim 
king and it seemed to him unreasonable not to govern the 
country according to his interpretation of the injunctions of 
the Qur'an and tradition. Ho was determined, like all 
contemporary kings of Asia and Europe, to rule his kingdom 
as a servant of his God. To him Akbar’s policy of toleration 
looked like an aberration just as. about the same time, 
Charles II 's Declaration of Indul g ence seemed obnoxious to 
his Christian subjects even though it granted toleration only 
to fellow Christians. 

Akbar was an exception to his age. Aurangzeb was 
content to be normal. Further, Akbar’s policy of toleration 
had not been willingly accepted by many of his officers and 
they had no enthusiasm for it. Thus there was no appre- 
hension of opposition from the Mughal officialdom if a pious 
king chose to revert to the normal policy of the Muslim 
rulers of India. The Muslim theologians who constituted 
the only effective check on the despotic powers of the Muslim 
kings in India could not naturally be expected to oppose the 
designs of a king who looked up to them for advice and 
guidance. Thus ever3rthing favoured a change in policy. 

Of course there remained the vast majority of Aurangzeb’s 
Indian subjects, the Hindus. Aurangzeb fell into the error, 
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common to his century, of disregarding their wishes and 
interests. 

By 1679 Aurangzeb had advanced so far on the path of 
Puritanism that it was possible for him to order the levy of 
the jizya on non-Muslims on the representation of ‘Anayat 
Khan, Diwan-i-Khalsji.io® It was to be paid by all and 
sundry in Muslim India and Rajput States, by officials and 
non-officials. Brahmans and non-Brahmans, clerks and 
fighters. Aurangzeb’s imposition differed from all earlier 
impositions in that it was laid on the persons living in 
feudatory states as well. The imposition was followed by 
a public protest by the Hindus at the capital and in the 
suburbs. They waited till Friday and when the emperor 
rode out on an elephant to say his Friday prayers in the 
Fnday Mosque, they made a demonstration and blocked the 
path of the royal elephant. For some time Aurangzeb was 
non-plussed. As all efforts at securing a path for him failed, 
after a delay of an hour or so, he ordered the march to bo 
resumed trampling under foot many of the protestants. 
Abu’l Fazl Mamuri, who himself witnessed the incident, tells 
us that this continued for several days and many lost their 
lives fighting against the jizya.*®® The jizya is said to 
have evoked a vigorous protest from Shivajl.*®^ 

It has sometimes been asserted that the jizya was a 
substitute for military service which was obligatory on all 
Muslims. None has, however, explained what steps were 
taken by Muslim emperors in India, particularly the Mughal 
emperors, to enforce this conscription on the Muslim section 
of their subjects. Apart from theory, there is not a single 
case on record, as far as Indian history is concerned, to 
show that any Muslim ruler of India ever called upon all 
the faithful to rally to his standard for the defence of their 
possessions either against internal rebellion or foreign 
danger. But even if it was a substitute for military service 
at any time, it ceased to be so when it was levied upon the 
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Rajput rajas of Central India and Rajputana .202 Xhe 
appointment of the amln of the jizya for the army can be 
explained only on the assumption that the Hindus in the 
imperial army paid the jiz^’a.®®® How else are we to 
account for the appointment of an amin for the jizya 
accompanying the emperor ? In fact, there is nothing to 
suggest that the jizya was not levied upon the Hindus 
forming the fighting forces of the Mughal rulers. 

It has been asserted that the officials did not pay this 
odious tax.*®5 But the actual practices of Aurangzeb’s 
reign show that no exemption was made in favour of any 
class of Hindus as far as the payment of the jizya was 
concerned. Some Hindu officials, including a personal 
assistant to the provincial bakshi, a diwan, and an amin 
of the court had, among others, delayed the payment of this 
tax in 1694. One of them pleaded that his Muslim superior 
was dangerously ill and that on account of his being busy 
with his affairs ho could not pay the jizya personally and 
would like to send it by a deputy. His request was 
turned down. He was reminded that paying the jizya was 
a privilege and pajTnent must, therefore, be made in person 
and as humbly as possible. There was no escape from this 
order. These officials came and paid the jizya in person 
as ordered.*®^^^’^'^ 

It was levied in the States os well. The Jaipur Records 
mention, that on 2 May 1688, postal messengers of Raja 
Ram Singh were asked to pay the tax when they reached 
Burhanpur. They refused to pay as they had already made 
the payment in Jaipur. Their letters were forcibly taken 
possession of, they were imprisoned and were released only 
when the matter was brought to the notice of the emperor. 
It was ordered, then, that all messengers, private and 
imperial, should be taxed only in the place of their residence 
and no demand should be made on them while carrying the 
post.^7 In the jagirs, imperial officers were sent to collect 
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the tax. Of course their task was none too pleasant. 
Collection of a tax is always an unpleasant task and the 
levy of this widely hated tax very often created trouble. 
On 28 January 1693, for example, it was reported that the 
Arain-i-Jizya for the province of Malwa had sent a soldier 
in order to collect the jizya in the jagir of Devi Singh, son 
of Biram Dev Sisodia. When he reached the place, Devi 
Singh’s men fell upon him, pulled his beard and hair, and 
sent him back empty-handed. The emperor thereupon 
ordered a reduction in the jagir of Devi Singh.*®® 

Earlier, however, another arain had fared much worse. 
Not content with sending his men to the jagir of a 
man.sabdar, he himself proceeded to his jagir. In the souffle 
that followed his attempt at levying the tax, the man.sabdar 
killed the aniln. The case w’as brought up before the 
emperor on 12 July 1684, whereupon the mansabdar was 
degraded.*®® 

In 1682 the Hindus of Burbanpur w'ere reported to have 
made the task of the collection of the jizya impossible. 
Mir 'Abdul Karim was thereupon appointed to the office, 
and horsemen and foot soldiers were attached to his estab- 
lishment in order to facilitate his work. The kotwal was 
ordered to punish the defaulters. So rigorous were his 
exactions that instead of a total of Rs26,000 from the w'hole 
city, as in the past year, he was able to collect from one 
half of the city about R8l,08,000 within two or three months. 
It was discovered however that his methods were none too 
popular, and he was transferred.*^® 

In 1689 and 1600, the jizya of Palanpur and Jalore in 
Gujarat was discovered to be in arrears. Officers had to be 
sent there in order to help the local am in in the collection 
of this tax.*^i Elsewhere Rai Bhan created trouble for two 
years and made it impossible for any collections to be made. 
On 31 August 1703 his conduct was reported to the 
eraperor.*^* 
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The incidence of the jizya on the people was not inconsi- 
derable. Sir Jadunath Sarkax has calculated that in the 
province of Gujarat it formed 4 42 per cent of the provincial 
revenues. Further we learn from the Akhabdrdt that from 
Mander in Berar RsSO.OOO had already been collected and 
the collections were still going on.*>® If Mander of our text 
is Mnnbah of the Aln-i-Akbdri, its revenue under Akbar 
was Rs20.000 only.^x Under Aurangzeb, according to 
Sujan Rai, the total revenues of the whole of the province 
of Berar amounted to Rsl, 51,81, 750 only which is very 
nearly the same as under Akbar.**® Under Akbar it con- 
tained 142 parganas. The richest pargana contributed 
R86,27,868 as revenue**^ and the collection of Rs30,000 
from this unidentified pargana would come to 4*76 per cent 
of the total revenues of the richest pargana in Berar. If we 
account for the collections that were still due, we would not 
be far from the truth in asserting that Sarkar’s estimate 
for Gujarat underestimates the percentage that the jizya 
boro to the total revenues at least in the province of Berar. 

An elaborate arrangement had to bo made for the assess- 
ment and the collection of this tax.*** A register of demand 
was prepared showing the amount duo from every assessee.**® 
When the collections began, the amin for the pargana was 
authorised to call for help from the local officials, kotwals, 
qanungoos, and thanadars.**® He reported the collections 
to the provincial amin.*** As we have already seen there 
was an amin accompanying the royal court on march and 
separate officers wore asked to accompany the armies sent 
on expeditions and ooUect the duos fixim soldiers. These 
officers usually did not occupy a very high rank in the 
Mughal hierarchy of officials. One of the amine accom- 
panying the emperor in 1702 was a mansabdar of three 
hundred horse.*** The amin of Khandesh was only a 
commander of 100, as those of Burhanpur, Hyderabad, 
and Murodabad. The mansabdar in Berar was more 
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fortunate and commanded 300, whereas the amin at 
Aurangabad enjoyed the rank of a commander of 250.223 
The highest place occupied was the command of six 
hundred. 224 The Madsir-i-‘ Alamglri mentions the appoint- 
ment of an amin supervising the work of all the provinces 
in the Deccan. As we have already seen, the work of these 
officers involved considerable risk including danger to life. 

There were three grades of assessment. *25 Those 
possessing property worth 200 dirhams (Rs52, i.e. silver 
weighing 51 tolas) 10 mashas and 7^ grains paid 12 dirhams 
(Rs3-2) as the jizya.229 This works out at 6 per cent of tlie 
property .22’ It was a capital levy capable of wiping out the 
whole capital in about 20 years. A money transaction dated 
10 February 1704 states the rate of interest to be 4 per 
cent. 22 « This would mean that in the case of the poor, 
i.e. the owners of real property worth R852, the entire income 
from that property w’aa taken away as the jizya. The second 
class consisted of those whoso property ranged from Rs52 to 
Rs2,500 roughly. They were to pay 24 dirhams , 229 i.e. 
Rs6-4 as the jizya. R62,500 at the rate of 4 per cent would 
yield RslOO, hence the jizya works out at 6^ per cent of the 
income. In such cases the jizya was at a much lower rate. 
Those whose property was worth more than 10,000 dirhams 
were very easily let off paying 48 dirhams irrespective of their 
income. The rich paid the whole amount in a lump sum, the 
middle classes had the option to pay the whole in one or two 
instalments, and the poor could pay it in four instalments. 
In 1692 it was laid down that in case of wi lful evasio n 
discovered the year after, the evader was to pay for both 
the years. When, however, non-payment was duo to a 
clerical mistake on the part of the collecting agency, the 
jizya was to be paid only for a year. 28 o 

Of course certain classes of people were exempted. 
Minors, women, slaves of all kinds, the blind, the mentally 
deficient, unemployed cripples, and beggars were not to pay 
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the jizya. Those who remained ill for more than six months 
were also excused this imposition. 

The tax-payer was to make the payments personally. 
Ho was to approach the platform on wdiich the collector 
sat, stand opposite the collector who took it off the citizen. 
The collector was further warned never to think of remitting 

the dues. 232 

Remissions to localities were, however, sometimes granted. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar has cited two cases where Aurangzeb 
refused to grant remission of the tax even when recom- 
mended by the local officials. *^3 Amanat Khan, Diwan-i- 
Deccan, was very much given to granting remission of the 
arrears of the jizya. His rival Rashid Khan complained to 
the emperor that ho had granted sanads of exemption to 
help the Hindu population liable to pay the jizya. 
Aurangzeb’s wTath was roused. He told Amanat Khan 
whatever else he might remit, ho should not remit the jizya 
which tlie emperor had succeeded in rcimposing after so 
many difTieultics. Amanat Khan never again granted 

exemptions. 23« 

As against that we have the records of five cases wherein 
Aurangzeb granted, or was prepared to grant, remission of 
the tax to hurrassed locahtics. On 12 December 1681 a 
petition from the inhabitants of Bahadurpura (?) was 
presented asking for the remission of the tax. Aurangzeb 
thereupon called for a detailed report on the subject the 
same day. 236 Unfortunately there is no record of any 
further orders on the subject among the extant papers. The 
collections from Dahad (?) again were remitted for a year or 
two on the representation of its inhabitants and local 
ofncers .226 On 19 February 1704 the collection of the 
jizya was stopped throughout the Mughal provinces of the 
Deccan on account of the difficulties caused by Maratha 
raids. 2^^ On 12 November 1704 collection of the tax was 
forbidden in Deval Ghat for three years.*®* After the 
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conquest of Hyderabad its jizya along with certain other 
charges was remitted. ^3® How long the remission continued 
it is difficult to say. It could only have been of a temporary 
nature. We are told, however, by another contemporary 
writer that after its conquest by Aurangzeb, the jizya wa.s 
levied and collected by force in the Deccan. Thus it is 
clear that Aurangzeb was not always ‘deaf to the pleadings 
of pity and political expediency alike’ in levying the jizya. 
Cases of remissions were decided as occasion arose, and it 
is difficult to come to the conclusion that Aurangzeb was 
unduly harsh or obstinate in this respect. 

Thus the jizya formed a part of the avowed policy of 
Aurangzeb to govern according to the Islamic law. He 
did not stop to consider how it would affect his non-Muslim 
subjects. If they resented its imposition, he could not be 
false to his ideals. If the poorer among them discovered 
that it took away the bulk of their income and thus rendered 
it impossible for them to maintain themselves, that was 
none of his business. If they wanted to evade its payment, 
the way was open to them. They could ^cept the true 
faith and escape this burden if they found it too irksome to 
bear. But it is difficult to decide how many of the con- 
versions were due solely or mainly to the burden of the 
jizya which was pressing so heavily on tlie poorer classes. 

It is well to remember, however, that the jizya was levied 
by Aurangzeb at a time when toleration was an exception * 
rather than the rule in the atatc-craft of the world. It was 
not necessarily the outcome of any feeling of dislike that 
Aurangzeb entertained towards the Hindus or their faith. 

It was imposed because the conception of the Islamic State 
with which Aurangzeb was familiar made it obligatory for i 
him to do so. He was usually not more strict in the realiza* 
tion of this particular tax and although it formed a heavy 
burden on the poorer classes, the wealthier section did not ' 
find it exceptionally irksome. To Aurangzeb it was nothing 
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lefts than the price of toleration that a non-believer was 
naturally expeeted to pay in a Muslim State. 

Hindu Converts to Islam 

The annals of Aurangzeb s reign furnish an interesting list 
of Hindus who were converted to Islam. The proselytizing 
activity of Aurangzeb seems to have started about the year 
1666 and remained unabated till the end of his life. A list 
compiled after an exhaustive study of the original sources 
of his reign, more particularly the News Letters and the 
correspondence of the period forms an appendix to this 
chapter. Here it is necessary to take notice of some typical 
cases only. 

^In April 1667 the cases of four revenue collectors 
(qanungoes) were brought up before the emperor. They 
had been dismissed for various faults. On 22 April 1607 
it was reported that they had ex piated their shortcomings 
by accepting the true faith whereupon the emperor was 
pleased to order their reinstatement.*^* ) 

^On 20 January 1670 one Chanda submitted that he was 
a collateral of Budh Prakash, a zamindar. He declared, 
he was willing to become a Muslim, if Budh Prakash bo 
set aside and the zamlndari be assigned to Chanda. 
Aurangzeb was prepared to accept this time-serving convert, 
but the minister, Asad Ullah Khan, opposed this manifestly 
unjust deposition of an innocent zamindar.*** 

Bhupat Singh requested that his brother Murari Doss be 
given the vacant chieftainship of Choki Garh. Aurangzeb at 
once used the occasion for attempting a conversion and 
ordered that Murfiri Das be made the chief of Choki Garh 
if he accepted Islam. It seems that Murari Das resisted 
the temptation held forth to him.***J 

A brother of the zamindar of Dev Garh accepted Islam 
and was given the name of Isl&m Y&r. He was at once 
put into the possession of the zamlndari, superseding the 
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existing chief. A sister of his also followed suit. We find 
that this estate at last served the purpose of a bait for 
swelling the ranks of wntemporary Mnsliins. Zorawar 
Singh and Shayam Singh were made joint chiefs of Choki 
Garh after their conversion to Islam on 15 Ramazan of the 
sixteenth year of the reign. 

(Devi Chand, a zamindar of Manohar Pur, had been 
dispossessed of his chieftainship and dismissed from his 
mansab. On 12 July 1681 he accepted Islam, whereupon 
he was restored to his rank of a commander of 250 and also 
given back his estate. 

(On 26 September 1681 an order was issued that all 
prisoners who would accept Islam be set at liberty. 

^Lajpat, amin and fojdar of Ram Garh, owed the state 
some money. He could not make arrangements for its 
payment and was therefore imprisoned. While in prison 
the light of the true faith dawned on him and he submitted 
that if he be released, he would accept Islam. Orders were 
at once given for his release. He was brought to the imperial 
court and on 16 January 1704 the emperor personally 
initiated him into the true faith. His deli nquencie s were 

forgotten and his mansab was increased from a commander 
of 260 to 400.M7J 

(a letter of Aurangzeb’s recalls a very interesting case. 
Raja Islam Khan was a convert from Hinduism. He had, 
so Aurangzeb declared, promised to bring his mother, sister 
and several others into the true faith before his conversion. 
Nothing probably was heard of in this connexion later on. 
Aurangzeb therefore caused it to bo known that if his sister 
were willing to accept Islam, she would be married to a 
grandson of the emperor.®^ j 

Rao Gopal Singh of Rampur was an imperial mansabdar. 

He was accompanying Aurangzeb’s army in the Deccan and 

had left his eon, Rattan Singh, in the State. The son created 

trouble in the ad m i n istration and became a source of crave 
U 
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anxiety to his father. Gopal Singh, thereupon, complained 
to the emperor and submitted that his son be recaUed to 
the Deccan. Aurangzeb remained silent. To avoid the 
consequences of his conduct, Rattan Singh had become a 
convert through the governor of Malwa, who put him in 
possession of the State. Wlien the father reached his State 
at last, ho found his Muslim son in occupation. Gopal 
Singh then sought refuge with the Rana. Naturally this 
Ijrefcrment of Rattan Singh at his conversion produced a 
very strong effect. Many members of the younger genera- 
tion among the Rajputs saw therein an easy way of 
acquiring territory.**® 

The Raja of Palamau was offered better terms if he would 
accept Islam.**® 

A daughter of Raja Auup Singh Rathor was married 
to Mu azznm. She was first brought to the palace and 
there converted.**^ 

^’robably the most sensational case of the reign was that 
of Netoji. He was Shivaji’s commander-in-chief. When 
the Maratha raja surrendered, along with Sambhaji. Netoji 
was given a command of 6,000. When Shivaji escaped from 
Agra, Aurangzeb sent orders to Raja Jai Singh to capture 
Netoji and to send him to the imperial court as a prisoner. 
Raja Jai Singh carried out his orders and Netoji was sent 
to Agra. There he seems to have been kept a close prisoner. 
At last in the words of Abu’l Fazl Mamuri, he sought release 
by embracing Islam,*** though the official annalist would 
have us believe that he was a willing convert.*** He was 
thereupon liberated and given a mansab of 3,600. Later on 
he left the Mughal service and went back to Shivaji. There 
not only was ho taken back into the Hindu fold, but ShivSji 
exalted him by giving him his own daughter in marriage.**^ 
On the North-West Frontier some forty miles from 
Jalalabad, the inliabitants were converted at the point of 
the bayonet.**® 
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( A Hindu clerk killed the Muslim seducer of his sister. He 
was compelled to become a Muslim^^l — " 

It is not surprising to find Tavernier declaring, ‘Under 

the cover of the fact that tlie rulers are i^Iuslims, they 

persecute these poor idolators to the utmost and if any of 

the latter become Rlusliin, it is in order not to work any 
more ’.*67 

I A letter, written by the President and the Council of 

Surat on 22 January 1 668, suggests a rather ingenious method 

of making converts. The factors state that trade had been 

largely obstructed by the fierce bigotry of Aurangzeb and 

his persecution of the Hindus. ‘If a Muhammadan i.ad no 

desire to discharge his debt to the bania and if the bania 

demanded the payment of the same, the Muhammadan 

would lodge a complaint to the Kazi that he had called the 

prophet names or spoken contumaciously of their religion, 

produce a false witness or two, an'dThe poor man was forced 

to circumcision and made to embrace Islam. Several 

irersons had been thus served to the great terror of all. 

This king not at all minding anything of his kingdom gives 

himself wholly upon the converting or rather perverting 

the banias.’ Forcible conversion of the Hindus at Surat 

at last drove them to plans of migrating from Surat to 

Bombay. The English, however, turned down their request. 

The Hindus then closed their shops at Surat and eight 

thousand of them marched on to Broach to the emperor who 

was supposed to be there.®* What became of their appeal 
we do not know.j 

study of these cases brings to light the several methods 
^d by Aurangzeb for the purpose of making converts. 
Wlienever two claimants to a property quarrelled, the most 
approved method of proving one’s title was to become a 
convert. This provided the most conclusive argument which 
nothing could upset. Of course the recorded cases only refer 
to such important disputes as were brought before the 
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cmi>eror. It is unlikely, however, that this ‘ case made law ’ 
of the emperor was not followed by the lower courts who 
had to tleal with minor disputes. Thus worldly advance- 
ment was placed as a bait before likely candidates for 
conversion and it w’ould not be unreasonable to attribute a 
largo number of conversions to this factor. Another method 
was to make terms with the convicts or suspects. Whatever 
might be a man’s crime, he could expiate for it by becom- 
ing a Muslim. Rebels thus could wash off their rebellions, 
felons their felonies, whereas the minor crimes of embezzle- 
ment and defalcation could be easily compounded by entry 
into the charmed circle of the faithful. Economic pressure 
was also used frankly for the purpose of making converts. 
The jizya hit the poorest classes hardest and the Hindu 
traders paid higher taxes. War was used as a convenient 
weapon for the purpose of extending the faith and prisoners 
of war often swelled the ranks of the faithful. The converts, 
whatever their earlier failings, were always sure of a place 
at the court, in the imperial secretariat, and in the revenue 
or the accounts department. In certain cases ‘forcible 
conversions’ were also effected. 

^Popular Hindu and Sikh tradition ascribes mass 
conversions by force to Aurangzeb’s reign. Of course it 
bos heightened the colours in the picture. But the examples 
quoted above prove that the emperor made it a part of his 
imperial duty to encourage conversions, personally admit 
converts to Islam and grant favours to the initiated. Of 
the converts it must be said that very few, if any, seem 
to have changed their faith for religious reasons. Desire to 
escape civic disabilities or worse, and acquire material 
benefits formed the motive force in most cases. It may be 
argued that the religion which these converts shook off so 
easily must have been sitting very lightly on them. But 
the history of the world contains a few martyrs and a host 
of trimmers. Hindu India of Aurangzeb’s reign was no 
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exception. The wonder is not that so many were converted 
but that the vast majority of the Hindus kept their faith 
amidst so many temptations and such persecution. ] . 

K- 

Aurangzeb and the Sihhs 


Aurangzeb’s relations with the Sikhs raise some 
controversial questions. When Aurangzeb entered upon 
the War of Succession, Guru Har Rai was the leader of the 
Sikhs. After the battle of Sarnugarh, Dara left for the 
Punjab and is said to have waited upon the guru whose 
admirer he had been.^se The guru promised him aid and 
actually brouglit together a body of Sikh soldiers for bis 
help. But when desertions began to take place among the 
alleged supporters of the unfortunate prince, the guru also 
deserted him.**'’ 

After his accession to the throne, Aurangzeb summoned 
the guru to an.swer for his conduct.**^ The guru, however, 
refused to wait upon the emperor in person but thought it 
politic to conciliate him by sending his son Ram Rai to the 
court.*®* He was accompanied by two elders of the Sikh 
community so that he might not deviate from the true path. 
Ram Rai so deported himself at the ca|)ital that the emperor 
was very much pleased with him. Whether thi.s involved 
j>erforniing miracles as Bakht Mall suggests*** or interjireting 
a text from the Adi Oranih to Aurangzeb’s satisfaction,*** 
or both,*** is doubtful. Rather than be i)leased at his son’s 
diplomatic conduct. Har Rai, the guru, marked his dis- 
approval thereof by disinheriting him and appointing his 
minor son Har Kishan as his successor. Har Rai died on 
Karttika 9, Krsnapaksa, 1718 a.v.**« (November 1601). 

Har Kishan succeeded his father. He wa.s yet a minor. 
Ram Rai preferred his claim before the emperor and had 
the guru summoned to the court. Rather unwillingly 
the boy guru was taken to the capital by his followers. 
There he put up at the house of a faithful adherent. But 
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smalljlox claimed him as its victim and he died on Friday, 
9 April' 1005.28’ 

Aiirangz.eb ha<l meanwhile given in jagir the present site 
of Dehra Dun to Ram Rai.2*9 Here he built a temple and 
became the leader of such Sikhs as were prepared to accept 
his authority. Har Kishan had, however, left his disciples 
in a fix n.s to his successor. He had told them that the 
Baba of Bakala would be his successor. But there were 
many Babas (descendants of the gurus) in Bakala and each 
claimed to be the successor designated. Tegh Bahiidur, a 
younger son of Guru Hargovind and the grandfather of 
Har Kishan was at last accepted as the ninth guru.*®® After 
a life spent in journeying in various parts of India, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur settled at Kiratpur in the present district 
of Hoshinrpur in the Punjab. Here he seems to have been 
arrested by imperial officials and brought to the capital. 
Arirangzeb ordered his execution on 11 December IGTS.*’® 
This judicial execution has been attributed to various causes 
by different historians. A Muslim writer attributes it to 
Tegh Bahadur’s refusal to become a Muslim.*’* Bakht Mall 
Jiscribes it to the guru’s refusal to perform a miracle and is 
home out by tho account given in the biographies of the 
gurus written by tho tenth guru, Gobind Singh.*’* It seems 
likely that tho guru was arrested as a man who claimed to 
possess miraculous powers. 

The execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur proved a baptism 
of fire. It helped his son and successor Guru Gobind Singli 
to transform tho Sikhs into tho fiery warriors they provetl 
themselves in the eighteenth century. But for several years 
after Guru Tegh Bahadur’s execution, tho emperor, who had 
left for the south in 1680, left tho Sikhs alone. Then towards 
the end of tho year 1093 Aurangzeb heard that Guru Gobind 
Singh was claiming to bo an incarnation of Guru Nanak. 
He issued an order on 20 November 1693» that the guru 
be admonished.*’* This does not seem to have produced 
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much effect. It was soon reported to the emperor that the 
Sikhs liad caused a good deal of di.sturbance round Laliore 
and a general order for their massacre was issued.^* 

A Sikh at Agra threw a stone at the emperor while he was 
returning from his Friday prayers in the public mosque. 
Tlie Sikli was arrested and must have been subsequently 
punished. 

In the sarkar of Sirhind a temple of the Sikhs was 
demolished to give place to a mosque. The Siklis in their 
own turn pulled down the mosque and killed the imam who 
had been appointed to lead the faithful in their prayers,-^® 
Further trouble from the ‘infidel worshippers of Nanak’ 
w/is apprehended and orders were sent by Lutf Khan, son 
of Asad Khan, to Khudayar Khan to send his contingent 
under his so»j to help Khwaja Husain Khan who had been 
appointed to put an end to the Sikh disturbances.^^ 

The battle of Chamkaur between the Sikh.s and the 
imjKJrialists is also spoken of in one of Aurangzeb’.s letters 
when artillery from Sirhind was ordered to be mobilised for 
the imperial attack.*’® 

When prince Mu'azzam was api>ointcd governor of 
Multan in 1696, some understanding seems to have been 
arrived at between the prince and the Sikh guru. The 
prince arranged matters in such a way that the guru made 
up his quarrel with the Mughal government, advising his 
followers to pay unto Caesar what was his duo.*’® 

When the guru was at last compelled to leave Anandpur 
two of his sons fell into the hands of the Muslims. They 
were asked to embrace Islam and on their refusal they were 
buried alive in a wall of Sirhind. This laid the foundation 
of another f eud between the Sikhs and the Mughals w’hich 
was later on made use of by Banda so successfully against 
Aurangzeb’s successors. 

Some time after this 20,000 Sikhs were killed while they 
were going to the country of Barkzai Afghans. Their 
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Muslim escort fell on them in co-operation with other Muslim 
fanatics. VVe do not know the circumstances which 
compelled the Sikhs to leave the Punjab and go to these 
rugged districts on the frontier. It might have been due to 
their persecution by the Muslim rulers in the Punjab. 

Aurangzeb issued orders to prince Shah ‘Alam to imprison 
the Sikhs and expel them from the districts under his com- 
mand. 

Thus, though later on the guru made peace with 
Aurangzeb. his reign seems to have bequeathed a tradition of 
hostility between the Sikhs and the Mughal Government. 
The Sikhs handed down the bitter memory of the e.xccution 
of the ninth guru and the burying alive of the tenth 
guru’s two sons. 

Aurnngzfh's Failure 

Aurangzeb tried to accomplish the impo$,sible task of 
serving Mammon and God alike. He continued ruling over 
a vast empire and tried to serve his God as well. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the Muslim tradition of government had 
never had to deal with a vast majority of non-Muslim subjects 
who could not be easily converted. Still more unfortunately 
ho refused to take notice of Akbar’s practices because he 
regarded them as innovations. The result was that the 
comprehensive state of Akbar’s reign gave place to the 
Muslim state of prc-Akbar days. With this change in its 
structure it is not surprising that it shared the same fate. 
The pro-Akbar Muslim state in India had no hold on the 
vast majority of its subjects whose active loyalty it had 
never been able to secure. Naturally throe centuries of 
Indian history (1104-1526) had seen the rise and the fall 
of several Muslim dynasties in Delhi — the Ghoris, the Slaves, 
the Khiljis, theTughlaqs, the Sayjids and the Lodia. Their 
average life had not been more than sijrty years. Aurangzeb 
could hope to fare no better. Hia religious policy lost him 
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the active l oyalty of his Hindu subjects. As under the 
sultanate, they were not concerned what particular label 
the ruling dynasty bore. They ceased to be interested in 
the fate of their rulers as they knew that it would make no 
difference to them. Aurangzeb thus destroyed the raison 
d'etre of the Mughal dynasty. 

But all this happened in the seventeenth century. 
Aurangzeb was no worse than the Cavalier Parliament in 
England which passed the Clarendon Code. His legislation 
lagged far behind that manifestation of the collective 
wisdom of the English at that time. He did not interfere 
with the celebration of private religious worship of his 
Hindu subjects. He did not forbid their priests teaching 
Hindus. He did not exclude them from the public services. 

Aurangzeb erred in common with most of the con- 
temporary rulers of the world. If his church was that of 
a minority, so was the Protestant church in Ireland. If ho 
levied the jizya on the majority of his subjects, the pre- 
ponderant majority of the Roman Catholics in Ireland went 
on paying the tithes for the support of the alien Protestant 
church legally till the thirties of the nineteenth century but 
virtually till 1867. For almost everything that he did, he 
could find an excuse in the state policy of his times. 

But he had less of an excuse for departing from the path 
shown by Akbar. Elsewhere the state had not out-grown 
its thraldom of the church and treated the aliens in the 
state church as aliens in the state as well. This of course 
was the result of the fact that the state had been nursed 
in its early stages by the church and there had been a 
close alliance between the two. As Froude put it, at that 
time when men quarrelled about religion, they quarrelled 
about everything else. Toleration was supposed to bo dan- 
gerous to the safety of the country. But Akbar had shown 
here in India that a policy of religious toleration was far from 
being dangerous to the state. It had really consolidated v' 
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the JIughftI state in India. With that demonstration 
before him, wlien Aurangzeb embarked upon a policy 
of religious persecution in India, he allowed the religious 
fanatic to get the upper hand of the king. In this respect 
ho resembled Charles X of Prance who tried to make the 
state priest-ridden with the same disastrous effects to his 
own fortunes. Aurangzeb had not the English Puritan’s 
excuse for his religious policy. If Cromwell persecuted 
the Anglicans it was partly because they were dangerous 
to the state. Aurangzeb had no such suspicions, let alone 
fears. 
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Appendix I 

LIST OF MANSABDARS 


Commandira of 7,000 

1 Rajb Jni Sinah of Jaipur. 

2 Molmraja Jaswaiit Singl* of 
Jodhpur. 

3 Raj A Sahu, Sluvajrn j^ramldon 
and a ward of Iho omporor. 

Comnicfulers of 6,000 

4 Maharana Raj Singh ofMcwor. 

6 KmUiaji ■> Momthan. 

0 Satvad Daftilya ) 

7 SantajI Judun. 

Comtnanders of 5,000 

8 Siuubhajl (only for a abort 
{period). 

tt Notojl^ Shiv&jI’a commander- 
in chief. After Shivajt’s es- 
cape from Agru ho woa im- 
priaonod. Ho sought free- 
dom by bocomiiig a Muslim. 
It is iQlorueting to note that 
hU status was then reduced to 
o commander of 3»600, as ho 
had ceased to be Sliiv&jl s 
00 nimandor • in -chief . 

10 Dij&jf. 

11 Pratilp. 

12 Itaja Dhlm Singh of Banora. 

13 Raja Jai Singh ofToda. 

14 Raja R&m Singh of Jaipur. 

10 Achal&jl Nimbalkar. 

IG Maharona Jai Singh of 
Udaipur. 

17 Maharona Amar Singh II of 
Udaipur. 


18 Priya Nayak of Sakha r 
(Deccan). 

10 HalajS. 

20 JanojI. 

21 Nakoji Mamja. 

22 Sobhanjl. 

23 Dama Rao. 

Commanders of 4,000 

24 Raja Chhatra Sal Bundola. 

25 Jaswant Rao. 

26 Tarsojl. 

27 BAb^jf. son of Dafalya. 

28 Siyajl. 

29 J&dun Roi. 

30 RAmajh 

31 Baja IndraManofDbandhem. 

32 Raja Bishon Singh of Jaipur. 

33 Raja R&i Singh R&thor. 

34 Rambh&jl. 

Commanders of 3^600 

35 Raja R&jrup of Nurpur 
(Punjab). 

30 Raja Indar Singh. 

37 Udai Singh Bundola. 

38 Raja Anurudh Gaur. 

30 Raja Anup Singh. 

Commanders of 3,000 

40 Rao M&n Singh of Eishan 
Oarh. 

41 Raja Suj&a Singh BundoU. 

42 Rao Dalpat Bundola. 

43 Raja Roghun&th. (Imperial 
Onaiioo minister.) 

44 Boo Bhio Singh H&da. 
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45 V’lram Dov Sisodia. 

46 Durgu Din Rathor (for a short 
period oidy). 

47 Raja Kirat Singh Kachwaha. 

48 Girdhar Das Gaur. 

49 iiao Kam Bhurtya of Bikaner. 

60 LTdajl liuto. 

61 Jakojl. 

62 Parsojt Bhonsla. He was u 
camnmnder of 3,000 under 
Shuh «Jahan. In Aurungzeb s 
reign he had a salary of 
Rs20,000 a year. 

63 Vasudov Singh. 

64 Rao Dalip Singh of Urchha. 

65 Sundarjh 

66 Indar Singh. 

67 Himmat Roo KoU. 

68 Baji Rivo. 

69 Sarup Singh. 

60 liadarjf. 

Commanders of 2,500 

61 Roo Shubh Kam. 

82 Raja Dovt Singh Bundcla of 
Urchha. 

63 Raja Bhagvant Singh 

Bundela. 

64 Amor Singh Cbandravat. 

66 Eiahan Siogb of Jaiptzr. 

66 Mayajl. 

87 Raja Ram Singh of Kota. 

68 Rojo Anup Singh Bhurtya. 

GO Rujitam Rao. 

70 Khindoj!. 

71 BaitojI. 

Commanders of 2fiQ0 

72 Raja R&j Singh II of Jaipur. 

73 Rojo Xodar &£all« Rovonuo 
Department. 

74 Raja Vikram Singh of Oulor 
(Punjab). 

76 Pfitam Singh Rathor. 


76 Udyal Sinth Blia<loryQ. 

77 Raiu Chniid. 

78 Kiim 

<9 Singh of Srinagar 

(Garhwah. 

80 Arjoji. 

81 Maiikojf. 

82 5(udho Xarriin. 

83 Vyua Kao. 

84 Tana j I. 

85 Raja Jagat Singii Hrnll. 

80 Ani Rui, Diwan i-Tan. 

87 Bahadur Singh. 

88 Bhupat Singh. 

89 Ham Singh (son of Rattan 
Singh Rathor). 

90 Kurn Chandra. 

91 Auji Ahalruo ( ?). 

92 Kfmaji Sindhyu. 

Commanders of 1,500 

93 Aniar Singh Soaodia (Ram- 
pur). 

94 Raja Saba! Singh Saaodiu. 

95 Bhojraj Kochwaha. 

06 Mun Singh (Gwalior). 

07 Itaja Prathi Chand. 

98 Raja Sarandhar of Jumniori. 

69 Shiv Singh. 

100 Chaturbhuj Chaulian. 

101 Amar Singh of Narwar. 

102 Raghuiiiith Singh Rathor. 

103 Udai Singh Mcrtia. 

104 Btr Singh (Chamba). 

105 Maheeh Daaa Rathor. 

106 Raja Sarup Singh. 

107 Manohar Dila. 

108 Ajlt Singh Rathor. 

109 Raghunath Singh Bhurtya. 

110 Rai Makrand. 

111 Raja Indar Man Buodola. 

112 Trimbakji Bhonsla. 

113 Bogoji. 

114 Kombhaji. 

116 Raja Sarup Singh (Bikaner)* 
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116 Raja Mohkftm Singh SASodia. 

117 Bhngwant Siiigb. 

Commayxdcr$ of IfiOO 

118 JagrAm. 

119 Raja MahA Singh Bhiuiorya. 

120 linja Kishan Singh Chan* 
<lrAwnt ofTomar. 

121 Raja Chatar Singh of Chamba 
(Ptmjab). 

122 Raja Kalyun Singh of 
Bandhu. 

123 Roghunath Soaodia. 

124 Vijya Singh. 

126 MAhojl. 

126 Prahladjf. 

127 PaivojI. 

128 Tanaji (?). 

129 Snjan Rao. 

130 Raja Udai Singh (Chamba^ 
Punjab). 

131 Ram Chand (son of Oalpat 
Rimdcla). 

132 Dankat Rao. 

133 RAwal Jaswaot Singh 
(Dungarpur). 

134 Ouman Singh. 

136 Sur Singh. 

136 Shiv Singh. 


137 Satra Sal. 

13S Sambhaji ( ?). 

130 Ratan Rao. 

140 Sarup Singh (son of Udyat 
Singh). 

141 Mi(ra Son Bundola. 

142 Bhim Singh (Srinagar, 

Garhwal)« 

143 Mandhaia (eon of Raja 
RAjrup of Nurpur). 

144 Bhawani Dae Bhurtya. 

146 Shcr Singh (son of Rum 
Singh RAthor). 

146 Suraj Mall Gaur. 

147 Harjae Gaur. 

148 Gopal Singh KachhwahA, 

149 Arjan Gaur. 

160 Suraj Mall (son of Raja Bhlm 
Singh). 

161 Dal Singh Sasodia. 

162 Arjun Singh. 

163 Chatroji. 

154 Raja Ram Daa Nonrarl. 

166 Rawal Rom Singh (Dungar- 
pur). 

156 Badan Singh Bhador>' 0 . 

167 Narsingh Rao. 

168 BaliAdur Singh. 

1.69 Ratan R5o. 

160 Sars&» 



Appendix II 

HINDU CONVERTS TO ISLAM 

Hari Ram Bhagat who had been converted to Liam in 

December. IGGti, was given a daily allowance of 4 annas 
only. 

The next set of converts fared better. Surat Singh. 
Ram Das, Makar Kishor, and Chohan Rupa were given 
dresses of honour on 16 February IGG7; as also was Murari. 
a Khatri by caste, on 4 May 1667. 

It seems to have soon become bruited abroad that 
conversion to Islam was a sure method for covering aU sins 
of omission and commission. 

On 4 May 1667, a qanungo, Parmanand, similarly 
embraced Islam and was thereupon honoured with the gift 
of robes of honour. On the same day, Mohan Das Khatri 
was also honoured on bis conversion. 

On 5 September 1669 Pars Ram and four others were 
reported to have been converted to Islam. 

On 26 January 1670 one Gopi Nath was converted to 
Liam, given a daily aUowance of R87 and named ‘Aqil 
Muhammad. 

On 14 January 1071 two Hindu converts to Islam were 
presented to the emperor who honoured them by bestowing 
robes of honour on them. 

One Ganga Ram, who had recently accepted Liam, was 
similarly honoured on 31 August 1674. 

On 19 October 1681, Tola Ram, a qanungo of Bengal, was 
restored to his office and given robes of honour on his 
conversion to Islam. The other converts of the year were 
Jairam (3 November 1689); Gaj Singh (10 October 1692); 
Muhammad Hayat (23 October 1692); Shaikh ‘AbduUa 
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(8 December 1092); Chand Bhan (10 January 1693); 
Nurullah (11 January 1693); and Sarvan Singh (16 April 
1693). 

On 17 April 1693 a Hindu convict was let off on his being 
converted to Islam. 

Nauhu was given a dress of honour on 23 October 1693 ; 
Achna on 6 November; Gangs Ram on 21 November; 
Jiwan, a blacksmith. Sahib Rai and Bhag Ram on 
3 December. 

In the News Letters of the year 1694, many converts have 
been mentioned: Sulaiman, Jairam, Surat Singh, Chatar 
Singh, Shankarjl and Hem Raj Jadim, Ramji, Baliaji, 
Muttajl, Harilajf, Udairao, Bhikam, Gangs Ram, Ram Rai, 
Hira and Man Singh. 

Dayant Rai, an erstwhile qanungo of Sialkot, who had 
l>een dismissed some time earlier, joined the ranks of the 
true believers and was therefore reinstated to his former 
position on 7 June 1605. 

The following conversions are mentioned in the News 
Letters of dates given against each name : — 

Gujar Mall and Ram Singh (5 June 1696). 

Ghasi Ram and Bhikam Das (23 May 1695). 

Mansha Ram (13 March 1696). 

Khandai Rao and Jagan Nath were made prisoners during 
the course of an imperial expedition into the Deccan. They 
were converted on 27 May 1700. 

Several converts are mentioned in the News Letters for 
the year 1702. On 28 February, one Ghulam Muhammed; 
on 0 March, Ballu; on 12 Juno, Nar Nfirayan; on 17 
November, a Maratha desmukh and a Hindu ohaudhri mid 
on 18 November, one Din Dar. 

The News Letters for the province of Gujarat speak of the 
conversion of several Hindus there in the years 46 and 47 
of the reign. 
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The year 1703 yields many cases of conversions. Jodli 
(’hand’s conversion is assigned to 22 March 1703. Nam 
Dev, another convert from Hinduism, was appointed to tlie 
command of 400 on 2 May 1704; Daulatmand Klian on 
7 May. On 10 May 1703 an unsuccessful attempt seem.s 
to have been made to convert Raja Sahu, Shivaji’s grandson, 
who refused. Aurangzeb then gave orders to Hamid-ud-din 
to continue trying and to seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. On 14 May, however, Kesari Singh was converted. 
The office of qanungo seems to liavc provided another 
convert on 26 June, when Bhim Raj, a former qanungo of 
Sialkot, was converted. On 4 September Jawala Nath was 
admitted to the fold ; two days later, Jot Nath and others 
were converted. On the 15 September Muhammad Rashid, 
a new’ convert, is reported to have made his appearance in 
the imperial court. In tlie month of November, several 
such cases were reported. Shiv Singh, a grandson of Raja 
Kishan of Amroha, was converted and reappointed a.s 
the Musbaraf of Imtiaz Garb on 10 September. Shaikh 
Gbulam Muhammad, a new convert, figures in the News 
Letter of 9 November and Shambhu Nath, a deshmukh who 
was in prison got its doors opened by conversion to Islam and 
was restored to his former office on 22 November. Shaikh 
Husain hgures in the News Letter of 30 November. In the 
month of December many more cases were brought before 
the emperor. On 9 December, Mahammad Wajih, who had 
once been Karam Singh, paid his respects to the emperor 
in the open court. On 26 December, Sa'adat Mand, son of 
Rai Baikunth, an official in the revenue department, was 
honoured by an imperial audience. MalQk Chand was 
admitted to the court on 29 December. 

Maratha prisoners provided two more converts this year. 
After the death of Raja Ram some members of his family 
had fallen into the hands of the Mughals. On 24 January 
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1704 a (laughter of Raja Ram was married to Shamsher 
Beg. On 5 March, a daughter of Sambhaji, who had 
probably been converted earlier to Islam after her father’s 
execution, was married to Faqir Aluhammad. 

Several mansabdars of high ranks figure as converts 
from Hinduism. Nek Ram who rose to acquire the title of 
a raja is mentioned in the Nem Letters of 25 January 1704. 
Dalawar. another convert, is spoken of as a commander of 
one thousand in the News Letter of 17 June 1704. Shankarji. 
zamindar of Patudi, appears in the News Letter of an earlier 
date, 13 June. 

As usual the ranks of the qanungoes provide some more 
converts. Devi Chand, qanungo of Sadhora, is mentioned 
as a convert on 3 February 1704, whereas Mayya Ram, 
qftnungo of Shamsabad, makes his appearance as a convert 
towards the end of the year, on 10 December 1704. 

Aurangzeb himself initiated into Islam Sahib Ram and 
several others on 4 November, 1704. On 4 September 
1704, Dinu Nath, kotwal of musketeers, was converted and 
given the Muslim name of Islam Yar. 

Several other converts ore mentioned in the Netos Letter 
of this year, Gajpat was converted on 7 February. He 
was given an elephant on 1 1 May. His sons seem to have 
soon followed his example and on 4 July, they figured as 
new converts in the court news. Shambhu Nath’s con- 
version is assigned to 14 February. In March, BhQpat 
Rai was converted and became known as Muhammad ‘All. 
In May, Mir&ji became Islam Ghalib and Khushhal Chand 
was also converted. In the News Letter of 18 June. 
Yudhraj’s conversion is mentioned, whereas Dal Kiahan 
and Vir Singh were converted on 16 October. Path UUah 
figures as a convert in the News Letter of 14 December. 
Yash Kam and a companion of his were converted on 26 
March 1706. 
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On 26 November 1706, when operations against the Jats 
were brought to a successful termination, Fath Singh, son 
of Raja Ram, was converted. 

Original authorities other than the News Utters, also 
mention several other cases as well which may well be now 
detailed. 

Lun Karn was converted in the year 1705-1706 and given 
the name of ‘Abdul Latif.i 

A correspondent of Aurangzeb, to prov’e his zeal, reported 
that he had persuaded a Hindu to accept the true faith and 
probably sought imperial permis.sion for the purpo.se of 
bringing him to the court. Aurangzeb wrote to him replying 
that the best thing wa.s to convert him wdiero he was. But 
if that was diflficult, he might take him to the court of the 
provincial governor and convert him there. In any case 
Aurangzeb counselled cxi)edition.2 

Indar Singh, qSnungo of Rasulpur, petitioned the emperor 
and said he was willing to be converted. The emperor, 
thereupon, ordered that he be granted the larger share in 
the proceeds of the rights of a qanungo.^ 

The Raja of Palamau was offered better terms if he would 
accept Islam. < 

Sobha Shankar Bhadorya bec.ame a convert and was given 
a suitable gift.6 A Deccanese was converted to Islam and 
was given R82,000.« 

Bishan Narain, son of Raja Shiv Narayan of Kuch Bihar, 
was admitted into the true faith while Aurangzeb's armies 
were busy in an expedition against his father.^ 

In the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign Kondaji, uncle of 
Netoji, was also converted.® 

A son of Gokal Jat was converted to Islam after his 
father s death and he became one of the most famous 
reciters of the Qur’an of his days.® 
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A daughter of Amar Singh, Chief of Manoharpur, was, 
after being initiated into the Muslim faith, married to 
|)rince Kam Bakhsh on 28 July 1682J® 

A daughter of the Raja of Apsas was married to 
IMuhammad A'zam in the eleventh year. She also bad been 
converted firstJ^ 

Raja Kishan Singh and his son quarrelled. The son 
promised to become a Muslim if upheld against his father. 
He became a Muslim and later on turned a traitor to the 
Muslims.** 

The Raiazada of Rajauri became a Muslim and was 
named Lufullah.*^ Udai Raj, a clerk of Raja Jai Singh, was 
converted to Islam and nicknamed Talih Yar.** 


NOTES 
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Appendix III 

AURANGZEB AND THE SIKHS 

After some time tlic Muslims arrested Guru Arjun as a 
Kafir. His head and feet wore put into a press and he was 
then throwm into the river. He disappeared and was never 
seen again. He died on 4th Jaith. bright half. Friday, and 
was venerated as a guru for twenty-four years and nine 
months. 

After Guru Arjun, his son, Hargovind, beeame his 
successor. In order to avenge himself for his father’s 
execution he decided always to wear arms, and ecpiipped 
himself with two swords. On his becoming a guru hi.s 
followers became very piously inclined towards him. Who- 
soever became his disciple brought horses and arms as an 
offering. His followers also l>egan wearing arms. 

Quarrels soon arose between the Udasis and the Muslims. 
Someone asked the guru. ‘Why do you wear two .swords? ’ 
He answered, ‘ One is for avenging my father’s deati» on the 
Muslims, the other for continuing the miracle-working 
power of the saints and prophets’. His wife was named 
Nanaki. Baba Gurditta, Tegh Bahadur, Ani Rai, 
Atul Rai and Surat Singh were his children. Ani Rai 
and Atul Rai died childless. Surat Singh and Tegh 
Bahadur took refuge in the northern mountains during 
the lifetime of their father, being driven there by their 
enemies. Baba Gurditta left two children, Dhiraj Mall and 
Har Rai. Hargovind remained the guru for thirty-one 
years, six months and two days. He died on 10 Chait, 
bright half, 1095 a.v. 

After Hargovind, his grandson Har Rai sat on the throne 
of Khilafat. He lived independently. He had a wife 
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from a good family Tarbeni by name. She gave birth to a 
son who was called Har Kishan. Another son was called 
Ram Rai. When Aurangzeb heard of the guru’s miracles, 
he summoned him to his presence. It is said that the guru 
excused himself and sent Ram Rai. He told him not to 
disclose the secret of his powers. When Ram Rai came 
before Aurangzeb, he gave him a seat on a well which had 
l)een covered over and looked like a solid floor. There was 
water underneath. He was not however injured. Aurangzeb 
was taken aback by this and gave him a livable place in 
which to stay. It is said that in order to test him, the Sultan 
sent a sheep for him to eat. He took it and sent a quarter 
to the spiritual guide of the Sultan. Another day the 
Sultan asked for the sheep. Ram Rai had not thrown away 
the skin and the bones of the sheep. He prayed for its life. 
The sheep rose on its three legs. The Sultan asked him 
where the fourth leg was. He answered, ‘ In the stomach of 
your spiritual guide’. When the Sultan recognized his 
])owcr of working miracles, he sent him away and gave him 
a jagir in the plateau of the Srinagar (Garhwal) mountains. 
Though the guru withdrew his blessing from this group, 
his abode has today become the place of worship of all. 
As he had disclosed his power of working miracles to the 
Sultan and disregarded the advice of his father, Bhai 
Kalyana and Bhal GurdSsa, who had accompanied him 
by his father’s order to see that he did not leave the straight 
path, realized they had no influence over him and were not 
respected. Both of tliem left him and came to the guru. 
They told him their story. He honoured both of them. 
Having placed his younger son, Har Kishan, on the honoured 
seat ho died on Saturday, 9th Kartik, dark-half, 1710 A.V. 

In Makhowal Guru Har Rai’s son. Hot Kishan, who was 
only six years old became his successor. It is said that he 
also was called to court by Aurangzeb. The guru said. 
‘I will not see the face of a Muslim’. His disciples seated 
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him in a palanquin and brought him to Delhi, so that he 
might live there. When the rumour of his arrival in Delhi 
spread, some persons took the nows to a kltatii who was 
closely allied to the family of the guru. He said tluiu the 
guru was yet a minor and therefore had no reason to eoim- 
to Delhi. He further declared that if it was true, the guru 
would himself come to his house. While this di.scussion 
was going on, the guru’s cavalcade reached his luuise. With 
all honours, he was taken into the house and served well. 
On Friday, 4th Chait, bright-half, 1712, the young guru died 
of smallpox. He liad not looked on the face of a .Muslim. 
While he lay dying, his disciples asked him whom they 
should declare as his successor as he left no one of his own 
stock. He said, ‘Take the Babil of Bakala', and died. 
He had been guru for 2 years 5 months and 19 days. 

His disciples who had been set a riddle by the guru 
about his successor began to search for him. The village 
of Bakala was near the Bari Doab and included many 
sons of the race of the guru. They began to ask each 
other: ‘The guru appointed the Baba of Bakala as his 
successor. There are many Babas here. Whom shall wc 
elect as our guru?’ One of them said, ‘I have vowed 
RsSOO to the guru. Whosoever among these descendants 
of the guru would demand this sum of mo would be the 
person fitted to adorn the seat of the guru '. All agreed to 
this form of making a decision and a day wjis fixed. All 
the descendants of the guru were summoned and ofibring.s 
were made to them. When the turn of the man who had 
made the vow came to make his offerings, Guru Tegh 
Bah^ur who was present among those receiving the 
offerings, caught hold of his hand and demanded to know 
why after promising a larger amount he was paying less. 
The disciple thereupon called all his fellow disciples together 
and told them he had discovered the man for whom they 
had been looking. Here was the Baba of Bakala. He paid 
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Guru Tegh Bahadur the promised amount and with the 
consent of all seated him on the seat of the guru. 

No« that Guru Tegh Bahadur had come to power, his 
faithful disciples came to his help and increased his influence. 
He lived a hard life. He was, however, very independent. 
Whatever lus disciples brought to him. he distributed and 
kept nothing for himself. His wife’s name was Gujari and 
liis dear son was called Gobind Singh. In a short time he 
acquired mastery over all his subjects. When Aurangzeb 
heard about the guru, he summoned him to Delhi from 
Lahore. He was brought to Delhi. He did not mind the 
troubles he encqujitered on the way and travelled with an 
easy mind. When he reached Delhi, his disciples came and 
gave him valuable offerings. The guru did not accept 
anything. When the sultan heard of this he was upset 
and requested him to perform a miracle. The guru said, 
‘Miracle is the head of the lovers. Place the sword on my 
neck'. The emperor was angry at these words and ordered 
his execution. The Sikhs say that the executioner felt 
himsidf almost incapable of touching the head of the guru. 
Before he died the guru requested a Sikh who was in 
attendance to carry away his head after his execution. 

A liberty loving faqir happened to pass where the corpse 
of the guru lay and said, ‘The sultan has not done well. 
Such things will lead to great rebellion, and Delhi will 
become entirely desolated’. The Sikhs brought the guru s 
head to Anandpur and kept it. The body was cremated at 
Rikab Gunj. The places of execution, of cremation, the 
burial of the head have become places of pilgrimage for the 
Sikhs. This happened in 1732 a.v. in the month of Maghar, 
the fifth day of the bright-half. 

(Translated from Bakht Mall’s HisUtry of the Sikhs.) 
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here they usually involved a declaration by the state that it 
would not prosecute offenders— mostly non-Muslims— 
against certain laws. Sometimes this was e.xtended to 
include the cessation of prosecution of the Muslims for what 
can only be termed as religious offences— their non-fulfilment 
of their religious duties.® One must admit, that the Mughal 
emi)erors exercised a good deal of authority here. Akbar 
was not, however, an innovator herein as he is sometimes 
supposed to be. Before him, ‘Ala-ud-Din and Muhammad 
IHighlaq had started on paths of their own.*® As we have 
already seen, the so-called Infallibility Decree was mainly 
a concession to orthodoxy rather than a valid instrument 
for changing the Muslim Law.»i Unlike ‘Ala-ud-Din who 
declared that he did not know the law and acted on his 
intuition, Akbar still professed to act within the law, 
adopting one of the so many prevailing opinions among the 
canon law jurists. Strictly speaking then, even Akbar did 
not claim the right of changing the Muslim public law in 
theory though he changed it in practice by his disuse of 
some of its provisions. 

Under Aurangzeb this right to modify the Muslim law 
was surrendered. Time and again we find him not only 
consulting the theologians with regard to matters of civil or 
criminal law, we find him extending his submission to it 
even in matters of taxation and regulation of trade and 
commerce. He broke the monopoly enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers of wire at Ahmedabad and threw the trade open 
fo all after consultation with his theologians.** He gave 
up his attempt to regulate prices when he discovered that 
it was unlawful.** He even allowed his pet project of making 
converts to be endangered by remitting a case of murder to 
the q&zi rather than absolve the murderer when he offered 
to embrace Islam.** His reign was the Golden Age of 

mull&dom and he accepted this check on his authority 
gladly.** 
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Tlint brings us to the question of the alleged theocratic 
nature of the Mughal state. Whatever might have been 
involved in the praetices of early Muslim rulers, under the 
Mugbals the state could not be called a theocracy. This 
form of government involves the subordination of the state 
to the church. Now. Islam did not set up an organized 
church, nor did it recognize the custom of jiriests specially 
ordained for their oftiee. It had no hierarchy of religious 
officials enjojing j'riniarily a religious status. A theocracy 
in the ordinary sense of the term would have been impossible 
under Muslim rule when no one at any time possessed the 
right of rendering infallible interpretations of the Muslim 
law. Of course the Muslims did have a Khalifa, sometimes 
more than one of them. But the Khalifa was not a spiritual 
ruler in the sense in which the Pope is. Ho possessed no 
power of issuing ex cathedra interpretations of Islam legally 
binding on all Muslims. The Qur’an interpreted in the light 
of the early traditions of the life of the Prophet or his 
companions was — and still is — the only lawful religious 
authority recognized in Islam. Change had been permitted 
by the provision that whatever was sanctioned by the entire 
Muslim world was lawful 

If this was the general position, it was much more so in 
India and particularly in Mughal India. The Muslim 
persona) law here did not extend to the preponderant part 
of the Indian population. It is impossible to thin k of a 
state as a theocracy where such a lai^e part of the popula* 
tion was admittedly left to its own devices in matters of 
such great importance. Even Aurangzeb made no attempt 
at introducing any changes here. 

But there was one matter in whioh the Mughal state 
came dangerously near to recognizing the authority of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The sadr-us-sadUr was the chief 
theologian in the state, presumably the most learned doctor 
of the law, and its most pious practitioner. All the Mughal 
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emperors agreed in leaving to their sadr the authority to 
declare the Muslim law. Akbar alone claimed for him.self. 
as a righteous ruler, the power to adopt one of the many 
conflicting views on a matter under the Infallibility Decree. 
But even this did not profit him rnucii until a change was 
made in the holder of the office. It was nece.ssarv for liiin 
even after this declaration to dismiss Abdun Nnbi and 
install Sadr-i-Jahan as his sadr-us-sadur. 'I'he declaration 
itself had been made only when the sadr-us-sadur had signed 
it. Thus here wa.s a curious situation. The sadr-us-sadur 
had the right of declaring the law when in office. But the 
emperors ajipointed the sadrs and could dismiss any incum- 
bent. Thus while in office the sadr-us-sadur was 
independent of the emj>eror who could however dLstnls.s 
him from ofiBce. This was well illustrated in connexion 
with Aurangzeb’s accession. His sadr-us-sadur refused to 
legalise his accession because his father was still alive. 
Aurangzeb got out of it by dismissuig the sadr-us-sadfir and 
finding a convenient successor who declared in advance that 
the Khutba could be read in Aurangzeb’s name in his 
father’s lifetime because his father was incapacitated from 
acting — presumably because he had been imprisoned by 
his son. Thus it was necessary for the Mughal em|)orors 
to be sure of securing a theologian learned enough to be 
raised to the position of the sadr-us-sadur if necessary, in 
order to justify their conduct. Under Aurangzeb the 
subservient position of the emperor with regard to the law 
was recognized in a very interesting manner. Vukla-i- 
Shara' were appointed to enable his subjects to sue him and 
get justice done according to the law.*® This only enabled 
the launching of what we call Petitions of Right in English 
constitutional law for the redress of private \vrong8. It 
had nothing to do with Aurangzeb’s administrative policy. 
It gave no one any right to control the political institutions 
of the country. 
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But if the Mughal empire was not a theocracy, the 
Mughal emperors in several ways undertook to act as the 
agentvs of Islam. In theory they were nothing more than 
that^above all in the case of Aurangzeb. Akbar took a 
pride in his conqucvsta as a means of making ordinances of 
Islam known far and wide and spreading the authority of 
the Prophet to territories where even his name had not 
been heard of before.^® Jahangir and Shah Jahan con- 
sidered themselves the guardians of the true faith and 
watched over its legitimate interests.*® Aurangzeb’s sup- 
reme ambition was to promote the Muslim way of life not 
only among the Muslima but, at least in outward conduct, 
among the non-Muslims as well.*^ Though even he was 
compelled to make a concession in favour of the Christiana 
by allowing them to drink.®* 

But Muslim political theories, depending not mainly 
upon the Qur’an but partly on the practices of the later 
Muslim kings and partly on the traditions of the Persian 
non-Muslim rulers, were not easily applicable to India. 
Was India a Dar-ul-Islam, the home of the faithful or 
Bar-ul-Harb, a target for Muslim attacks ? Even in such a 
simple matter it was impossible even for an Aurangzeb to 
apply Muslim traditions of the law which had arisen else- 
where, to Indian conditions. Still earlier Muslim kings in 
India had sometimes presumed to act beyond the strict 
letter of the Muslim law. Early in India’s contact with 
Islam, it seems to have been realized that it was impossible 
to dream of her accepting Islam wholesale. The matter 
was left there and with it came several modifications in 
Muslim law and practice in India. Naturally this destroyed 
the theory that the Muslim rulers in India were to rule here 
entirely as the agents of Islam. 

To rever t to the nature of the Mughal state then, it was 
a despotism of a limited nature where the rulers generally 
claimed to act as the agents of Islam the exact demands of 
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march of bo liras to, 120; mosques 
nearby occupied by Kolia, 143; 
burning of dead on banks of the 
Sabaimati prohibited, 150 
Ahmednagar, mosoues destroyed 
by Bhlm, 146; dosliroukh pun* 
ishod for using n palan<|uin, 150 
Iftorf , cited on forcible 
conversions to Islam, 16; list 
of monsabd&ra in, 27; records 
prices of moat of animals whoso 
slaughter was prohibited, 28, 
29; cites Akbar's opinion on bis 
lack of conformity to Islam, 49; 
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examination of, 60; on Din- 
i-Ilah?. 61; on Hind\i scholars 
iiruior Akbar, 00; on the rovenuos 
of Manbah, 160 

jVjmor. temple of Viniha demo- 
IihIichI by Jabaiiclr iit, 73; 
Jahangir’s pilRTimape to, 8^^; 
Aunmpreb’s cloparturo fn^in, 146 

Akhar, 10, 1:^; ac<*eK.sion, 16; 

eontojn|H>rary at in os phcrt>. 15.17 ; 
his hontrtpo, 17*113; rnarriapes to 
Hindu princos.sc8, 22 , llO; in- 
tluonee of Ahu*l Fat.I and otiiors 
on his rcti pious p<»liry, 21 ; 
politit al reasons for his rolipious 
poljry ( ?) rolipious roasoiia, 
23; ilin<lu toinples umior, 23, 
130, 130; jizya al>olished, 23, 162; 
pilpriinnpo tax alMdishod. 24 ; 
ottitudo townrtls prisoners of war, 
26, 107; establishes u translation 
department, 25; pennits cou» 
verHicuuH fn»m Islam, 26.(>: ro- 
movofl disabilities of non-Muslima 
fur public services, 20, 120; his 
rasjxHt for the roli pious senti* 
moats of Hindus, 27-30; killing 
of animals partially nrolubitoil, 
28, 86, 112; means of enforcing 
this prMliibiticui 28*0; eelobmtos 
Uiiidu festivals, 20; dLsroumpes 
child marriages, pennita widow 
ronmrriagcs, prohibits unwilling 
satis, 30; forluds marriagi's l>o- 
tween near rolatioms, 31 ; controU 
sale of liquor. 31; regulates 
pmstitutioii. 31 ; comparison with 
British methods in India, 31-2; 
control of heggar>', gambling, 
32; Mina Bazar, 32; trial by 
ordeal, 32; introduction of ll&ld 
year, 32; the patron of litera- 
ture, religious and socular, 33; 
roorganizivi sadr-us-pudur's do- 
partinont, 34; cxiuninea claima 
for roligioiiR gronts, 34-6 ; attitude 
towards aliaikhs and faqlra, 35; 
court coremonics: Tul6d&n coop- 
ted, 36; Infallibility Decree, 
oxaminc<l 37-^1; anxiety to be 
considored a good Muslim, 40; 
regulations about mixed mar- 
riages, 4 1 5 alleged persecution of 
Islam, 41-6; allcf^ hypocrisy, 
40; religious beliefs, chaiges 
against him oxaininod, 40-51; 
declaration of faith, 47; r^pect 
I4D 


for the sun, perj)otual fire in 
tbo Court, 50; attitude towards 
the Prophet, 60-1; see Din- 
i*IIahS ; his mira<4e.'<, 63-4 : allcgeHl 
olaini to Divine honours, 55, 06 , 
57; crilMsS, 55-8; a< hicvoincnts. 
58*G(>; Hindu mnnsabdurs, CS-0 ; 
his death. 70 ; changes introduced 
by his n^ligioiis pedicy, 69*70; 
result of his religious jx>licy, 71 ; 
his liborali.<un, 94 ; his fondness 
for Shah Jahun, 94; implications 
of his religious policy, 103; 
refen'iico to the HiK*nIar State, 
141; revenues of (hijarat. 156; 
reference to his comprehensive 
State, 168; religious jx)licy and 
Aurangzeb, 169; his claim to 
Divine rights, 192, 193, 194; 
modillctttion of criminal laws. 
195; his sadr-us sadur, 198 
i4X'5<ir Sdma, 16, 60 
Akhnbdrat, 120, 130, 156 
*Ahmgtr Kama, 118, 130, 186 
'Ala-ud-DIn, sumptuary laws of, 
6 ; pmLsed by Muslim chroniclers 
1 1 ; persecution of Hindus, 69; 
attitude towards Muslin) law, 126 
*AlI Masjid, 45 
-All Sirhindl. 127 

AUalmbail, temples destroyed by 
Shul) Jahun, iU3 

AbnanacH, their drawing up for- 
bidden, 120 
Alqurun, 05 
AIiip, 148 
^Amal-i-Sdlih, 97 

Am&mA, Sunnis appointed, uioong 
the bi>Uras, 120 
Amanat Khan, 158 
Amor Singh. Rana of Udaipur, 131 
Amber, temple dostroyod under 
Aurangzeb, 145 

Amin, appointed for collection of 
jixya, 164; Amln-i-Jizya for 
Malwa, 156; for the Dcccan» 166 
Amir, Soyyid, 136 
Amroha, sec Guru Kishan 
Anandpur, 167 

'An5yat Khan, Dtw&n-i-Kli&lsa, 
163 

Anglicaxiiam and Eliuboth, 200- 
201 

Anglicans and thoir porBecution by 
Cxemweil, 170 
Ani R&i Singhdalan, 81 
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son of Guru Hargovind, 


Ani Rai, 

187 

^Vnup Singh. Raja of Bikaner, 131 
AnurodJ» Singh, liaja of Bikaner. 
131 

Aix>sUcy. its pimisKmout, 6-7; u 
crimo under Sliah Jahan. Ill; 
punl^l^od hy Aaran^^ob, 127 
Arikb conquo&t of ?5ind. 152 
Arabic words ia Persian, dis- 
contwiuud undor Akbar. 33 
Arif.Hus<kin. .Sliaikh, 43 
*Arif Qanduharj, rit<»d. S\) 

Arjun, Guru* and Jahaiitflr. 76; put 
to death by Jahunjrlr, 77, 79, 187 
Articles^ Tlurty-niao* 201 
Asad KJiari, bis orders about do- 
Btniction of teinpl<>s in Orissa, 138 
Asaf KJian, pdtrf>aizey Nityaaanda. 

113; praised by Jugaiumth, 113 
Asia, 152 

Asoka, conipare<l with Akbar, 28 
Assembly Hall for prayen*, 42: 
*AbU&t Khana 

Astrologers, Hindus at JahaaRir’s 
court, 85 

Atharva»Ve<I<i» Persian translation 
ordered, 25 

AtuI Rai, son of Guru Hargovind, 

1 87 

Aurangabad, arnin of, 157 
Aurangzob, 1 • compared with 
Akbar, 28; Iluhl Era undor, 33; 
Tulttdan under, 37, 110; destroys 
^mplos at Muttra, 91; anti- 
Rajput bios, 102; servos os Vico- 
*tiy of Gujarat, 103 ; religious 
policy compared with that of 
8h4h Jahttn. 114.15; stops 
celebrations of solar Now Year, 
118; court ceromonios undor, 
118; participates in Dasahra. 
119; abolishes stamping of 
Kalinia on tho coins, 110; dis. 
continues Jharoka-dorshan, 110; 

Alinanacs; discontinues 
120; dlsmiasea astronomers and 
astrologers, appoints Muslim 
astrologors, 120; forbids use of 
silver plate in tho oourt, 120-1; 
•tops manufacture of cloth of 
^Jd, 121; moral regulations, 
1^1; onforoos prohibition, 121-3; 
permits the use of wine to Euro. 

122; pitMcribes Diipdn* 
♦•Hd/Is, 123; ordem regaxdinir 
proetitutee, 123; prohibits un- 


willing .•iatU. and castration 
of young children, 123; prohibits 
bhang. 123; forbid.s public ring- 
ing. 124 ; g(unb]ing. l2l;forbid>^ 
xxHo i>{ cloth of gold. 125; forbids 
iiMLsic HI Kudiiojr. 12:>; punishod 
rnon with Chri.'<tiuji rendoncics, 
126 ; p^dllblls lights Ml, tho tombs 
of s<iints, 126; Afc ih>)ira>; stons 
the celebration Mubarrain, 1 27 j 
{^rsoMiitioii of Sartnad and Muliri 
8buh ]iadak]L<lii. 12S; fx*rNeciites 
heretics, 129; Hijalns in public 
services. 129-36. 140. 178-8u ; 

o^dor^ the <*o/ujucst of Palnmau. 
137; dcstroyotl Hindu schools 
and toinplos, 136.-8; Kajput war. 
141; tho dc^tniction of tempk^s 
in friendly state's. 145; Ins war 
on BijapurntKl (Jolkari<jao|)posciJ 
by Some divirics. 146; appoints 
an otTiccr to destroy temples in 
Mahrirufihtra, 1 48 ; romiposod pil- 
grimage tax, J49: his punitive 
regulations against tho Hindus, 
149-51; tompleis in the Deccan, 
149; his ilbiess, 151; reiinposi- 
tion of jizyiiund remissions, 153- 
60; proselytizing art ivi ties, lOOpf.. 
ISIfT,; methods of conversion 
uacd, IC3ff. ; forcible mass eoiivor- 
ftion, 164; summons Guru Har 
Rai, 105, 189; and the «SiklLH, 
105, I76ff^, 177, lH8fr.; grants 
jagir to liarn Kui, 100; oxocutos 
Tegh Dahttdur, ] 00. 1 90 ; his 

failure, discussed, 108; his letter 
al>out tho battle of Chamkaur, 
167; orders Shah '.\lam to 
persecute Sikhs, 108; his religious 
persecutions, 170; success of pro- 
iiibition, Mannuri, /n^ad-i- 
Modhimhnp Ovington and 
Tmvemior quoted, 171; authorj. 
tics quoted regarding eati, 172; 
destruction of temples at Benares, 
Oanj^i^Arshodi quoted, 173.4; 
opposition to tho reimposition of 
thojizya, 1 75 ; the Hindu mansab. 
d&rs, 178£r. ; claims to Divino 
rights, 1 9 1-3, modincation to 
Muslim Law given up, 190; bis 
accession and tho aadr.us-sadur, 
197 

Austin, 54 

Ayodhya, temples destroyed at, 

9, 148 
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nUbh of Bakftla, 1G6. 189 
Babur. 1; rr'ligioiis policy* 8; 
Muslims not to pay stamp 
0; donioUtion of temples* 
9; allc^^cd will, 9; lovo of adven* 
turo referred to, 18; attitude 
t<‘ wards the Shi 'as. 39; his non- 
r«>cogmtion of the Khalifa, 199; 
question of his suecossor, 200 
UadayunL on execution of heretics, 
16; accompanies Man Singh 
agaiiiAt Kana Pratap, 17; on 
behaviour of theologians in 
Akbar's court, 20; on Akbar’s 
respect for Hindu sentiments, 
27-8: on Hindu celebration of the 
Dipavall. 29; criticism of Akbar's 
reg\i1atioh8 about wine, 31; as 
Akbnr‘8 critic. 33.4* 38-40, 56-8; 
on Ihiht sect, 35; attitude to- 
wardrt frijida, 36; on contom- 
|>orary practices with regard to 
niixe<l marriages, 41 ; on Ak bar's 
Islam. 42; statements examined, 
43; on the sa^'red buildings to 
house the imprint of the Prophet's 
foot. 44; on the use of the name 
Muhammad under Akbar, 45; 
on Islam under Akbar, 46, 49; 
on Akhar'ft religious boliofs, 49; 
on Din idlAhl. 51 ; on admissions 
to the Dtn*i-Iluhl, 52; on miroclo 
working saints. 54; on four 
degrees of devotion to Akbar, 54; 
on Akbar's attitude towards the 
Prophet, 57 

HodsMAmlma, see L&haurl 
Hahadurpura, 158 
BahAdur Shah, 10 
Bah/Ulur Singh* 133 
Bairam Kh&n, 10, 15 
Bakala, B5b& of* selection as Sikh 
g\ini, 199 

BaichtAwar Singh* convoraion of* 10 

BalabhAcAryA, 142 

B&l Cliandra and Akbar, 78 

Banda* 107 

Banera, 134* 140 

BAql, Mir* 0 

BArkxai* Afghans* departure of 
Sikhs for their country, 167-S 
Bartoli* on the foundation of Dtn* 
i-IlAhl* 51 

Bary Nogar, temple destroyed at. 
148 


Bayaxld, converts a temple at 
Snares into a mosque, 1 7 
Boards, Aurangzeb's law regarding 
length of, 125 
Becket* 64 

Beef, its use under Akbar, 27-8 
Beggar problem* under Akbar, 32 
Bcglana, 109 

Benares, Brahmins accused of im* 
parting education to Muslims, 
130; sanad about temples, 138; 
temples built in Akbar's reign, 24 ; 
destroyed by Shah Jahon, 103; 
destroyed by Aurangzob. 136, 
141, 173.4 

Bengal, conversions in. 7 ; shaikhs 
exiled to Bengal by Akbar, 35; 
Ni'mat Allah summoned from, 
129; killing of animals in, 112; 
destruction of iemplea in, 143; 
temples built in Aurangzeb's 
reign* 149 

Bent DAss* dfwAn of Bihar under 
ShAh JahAn* 101 
Benl'MAdlio* temple of, 174 
Beni Pruaad, Dr, on Jah&nglr and 
Jains, criticized, 79; on Jali&n* 
gir's religion, 88 

Bemr, executions in, 111; revenue 
of. under Aurangzob and iVkbar, 
156 

Bernier, on pilgrimage tax* 140 
Bhndauri, 106; apostates of, 108 
B^a^atvid OUd, traaslatod into Per* 
sian under ShAli Jah&n, 112 
BtuigwAn DAs, governor under 
Akbar* 26 ; on DIn«i*IlAhI, 66 ; on 
destruction of a iompio in Amber* 
145 

Bhakkar, leaders of the Il&hl sect, 
exiled to, 36 

Bhakt MAI, on RAm RAi's perform* 
ance of miracles, 166; on Quru 
Tegh BahAdur's execution* 166; 
on Aurangzob and the Sikhs, 
187-00 

Bhakit movomont, its effect upon 
Akbar's religious policy* 21 
Bhang, sale of* stoppm by JahAoglr* 
84 : ses Auranno D 
BhAr Mai* protnnoial dlwAn under 
ShAh JahAn, 101 
Bharooh* 126 
Bhilsa* 147 

Bhlm* destroys mosques at Ahxned* 
nogar* 144*6; raja of Banera, 140 
Bhimbor* apostate Muslims of, 108 
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Bhopal, 9 

Bible, Arabic and Poreinn tranala 
tions presented to Jahangir, 87 
Bihar. Hindu diwan, under Shall 
Jahaii, I0l;Daud Klianof, 137 
Bijai Singh, reported for idol 
worship, 147 

Bijapur, 136; invasion of, by 
Aurangzeb, 127; invasion ob- 
jected to by divines. 14G;templo3 
destroyed in. 146 

Bikaner. 22; Rai Singh and Man 
Singh of, 7B; Rai Singh and Jo- 
b&ngir. 83; rajas during Aurani:- 
zeb’s reign, 131 

Bindraban, temples built by Man 
Singh referred to. 24, 104. 141.2 
Blnim Dev SUodia, 155 
Birbar, doaecration of Kangra by 
Muglial expedition under, 17; 
^uonco on Akbor, 49; only 
Hindu memlior of Diii i-llabl. 54; 
and BadayunI, 50 
Bir Singh Buiidola. builder of the 
Koshav R4i temple of Muttra, 
73, 103. 141 

Bishalpur, temples of, 149 
Biflhan Singh, Raja of Jaipur, 131, 
133, 141 

Bithal Das Gnur. Raja, mansabd&r 
under Shah Jaban. 101 
Blasphemy, laws regarding, C; 

under Shah Jaliun. Ill 
Blochmann. on Akbar’s prohibi- 
tion of killing kino. 27; criticized, 
‘8, 43; on Jahangir's religion. 88 

o*/"' ^‘^ting of by Jalianglr. 
88-0 * 

^12^’ Aurangzob, 

"" Akbar’s faith. 47; on 
Akbar's desire to found a now 
religion, 61 

Brnhi^ns, exempted from jizya, 
2; ordered to pay jizya under 
Feroz Shah Tughlak. 2 ; perse- 
cution under Sikander Lodi, 6; 
•pointed 08 judges. 27; of Sind, 
Cl Multan, and Benaros, punished 
by Aurangzeb for imparting 
migioua education. 130-40 

n ji* tcleration, 69 

Budh Singh. Raja of Bikaner, 131 
BulaqI, 200 

Burhaopur, 86. 164; amin of, 166 


Cnliph^ of God. Mughal Emperors 
Iks. I9J-3 

Cambay. Cliristiaii chunh at, 24; 
reputed conversion of the customs 
officor^ of. To 

Carnatic, Sri Ran>:a III of the. llO 
Castration of children stopped by 
Jahaneir. 84 

Cavalier Parliamont. I CD 
Cemeb'rios, Oiri^tiaii. built at L«. 

horo an<l Airm under Jahangir, 73 
Cliahar Tosllin under Shah .lahan. 
95 

Chamkaiir, buttle of. 1C7 
ChAmnfusiini. 142 

Ch^iQA, his request for converaioii, 
ICO 

Cliandar Bhan, Hai, lOJ 
Chanderi. temples of, demolished 
under Babur. 0 

Chandii Lai. dhran of Lahore and 
Guru Arjun, 77 

Charlc'i II, hie Declaration of 
Indulgence, 152 

Charles X, of France, compared 
with Salim, 12; and Aurangzeb, 
170 

ChliAiU, qaiiuiigo of Bomr, eze* 
cuted. 1 1 1 

Child •marriage discounigod by 
Akbar. 30 

Cltiniaman, temple destroyed, 104 
Chintoinajii, Hindu poet, 113 
Chifltia Muslima, tboir leader per* 
KOcuted by Jahuiigfr, 80 
Chitor, Ilumayuri's refiouil to at- 
tack. 10; treatment of priaoners 
of war taken at Chitor, 25; 
ternplos dcstroytnl ut, 44 
Cliristianity, 56 

Christians, allowed by jVklmr to 
make converts, 25; celebrate 
EaHtcr and ChrisifniiA, 82; 
allowed to manufacture wine, 

1 11*12 : Christian Fi^thorH, warn- 
ed by Akbar, 50 ; allowed by 
Jahangir to build churches. 73; 
paid stipends by Juh&ngir, 76 
Chunar, fortress of, 80 
Churches, at Agra and Lahore, 24 ; 
closed at Agra by Jah&nglr, 73; 
built at Ahmodabod and Hooghly 
under Jah&nglr, 73; destroyed at 
Agra, 104 
Chumi, 62 

Circumciaton^ Akbar's orders about» 

31 
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Citizen®, fleKl nf rtotivitie^ xmdor 
Kmi>cror?>, 201 

(’larend^'ii ('o<!e, roferrod to, 160 
(’loth of gold. n'stricted by 

.\\\T>M)C7.c‘h, I2r> 

(' )UVi'r*4ions, from 25; a!- 

|o\ve<J t)y Akbur. 70; to Tlindnii^nx, 
0. 41. 106. 107; forcible, iindor 
SIiaIi Johntn 1 00: conversions to 
Islam, 7. 25. 26, 41, 72, 1055, 109, 
162, 

C' in versions, sovcml methods of, 
nntler AurAng7.eb, 163*4 
(V>nver'<ions to Christianity ollowM 
by .Tahanglr, 25, 74 
Convert®. Hindtis not allowed to 
make, 7; superintendent of, ap* 
pointocl by Shah Jahun, 1 18 
Cor>'iH. on Jahangir, 74; on 
Jahangir's religion, 87 
C-ouncil of Regency, under Khur* 
rain, 91 

Court ceremonies under Akhar, 36, 
70; uiuler Jahangir. 84; under 
Shall Jahan. 95; under Anrang* 
zeh. llHtT. 

Ctnirt iimsirinns. under Shah .Tah5n, 
98 

C'roinwell, perseentiorm of AugiieanR 
referrexl to, 17ci 

(’ultural contacts between Hindus 
and Muslims, utuler Jahangir, 
80 ; under Shnh Jahan, 1 12 
Customs ilutioR. Muslims cxempUnl, 
151 

nahtAtAn i- Mazd)iih on Din i lliUiI, 
61 ; on (luru Hargovind's im« 
priHonment, 77; on eonvomions 
to Hinduism fn>rn Islam, 107 
Dahad, jiiya remitted at, 168 
Daiair, <lostroyR temple at Karor, 
145 

Dalpat, Hindu of Sirlund, oxoeutod 
for converting a Muslim girl, 106 
Damodar L5I. priest of the Oovar* 
dhan teinnle, 142 

Dances forDidden ot court by 
Aiirangxeb, 118 

D&ny&!» loams Portuguese, 66; his 
sons bAptizc<l, 74 

Dilra, attempts to prove ex ten > 
sion of toleration to Hindus 
lawful, 112; ns n 8u6, 112; his 
influeneo on Sh&h Jah&n, 104; 

f iraise<l by Jaganndih, 113; a 
atitudinarion in religion, 118; his 


a.<soeiation with Sarmad. 127; 
deputy of Sluih Jahan, 128; his 
repute<l meeting with Ouni Har 
Bui. 165 

Dorj^hnnif/a.*, exiled by Akbar, 52 
nur*\il*Harb, India as, 198 
Dar-ul-Insha, onicer in charge of, 
lul 

Dar-nI'Islam, India as. 19S 
DoMtlirn^ celebrated by Jahangir, 
82; participation in. by 
Aurangr.eh, 119; distribution of 
robes on, 120 

Dost or jl Meharjl Runa, a Parsi 
priest. 35 

Daud Khan. Viceroy of Bihar, 137 
Oaiilatmanil, 109 
Dayi\nat Rai, 101 

Doeean, 47 ; Hindu dlwan under 
Shi\h Jahan, 10) ; Aurangzob, 
Viceroy of. 1('2; Jai Singh sent to, 
132; eolloetion of jizva sUipped 
in. 158 

Declaration of liulul genre, 162 
Do Oraaf on the destniotion of 
Hindu temples and .schools by 
Axirangzeb, 140, 143 
Debra Dun, site given to Rum R5i, 
hv Aurangxeh. 106 
Delhi, Tajuid-DIu of, 36; mosques 
not dost ro yeti at. 45; salutation 
balcony roofetl at, 97; sarmad 
reaches. 127; idols brought to, 
144; burning on the Jumna 
proliibitod. 150; Muslim d>ma8- 
ties of, 168; Har Kishan comes 
U>. 190 

Desecration of temples, Ayo- 

dhya, Benares, Clianderi, Kangra 
Despotism of the Mughal Rmporom, 
its nature, 194; set Jah&nglr, 
Sh&h Jah&n, Aurangzeb, (4ujnrat 
Doval Ohat, jizya remitted in, 168 
DovI Clxand, of Manoharpur, rein- 
stated to ofHco on conversion » 
161 

Devi Singh, jizya collected in hifl 
j&g!r, 165 

Dev! Singh, of Alup, temploa in his 
house destroyed, 148 
Dhamuni, fort desecrated, 103 
Dham) Pure, a Hindu beggar 
colony, 32 

Dham) Sh&]& at Churru, 62 
Dhlraj Mall, 188 
DigoeU of Hindu Laws, 194 
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Dini‘IlHlu. itR nature. t\aie of 

51; exAmine<l, 51.2; 
and OarAf4/jmj,<l9, 52; anti Akbar, 
ft. 52; th^' obligation of members, 
o3 ; number of adherents, 53 ; 
Bhagwiin Dfus and mirDission 
inUj, CO; Jah^iglr, as alleged 
follower of, 87 

Djpnvall. 5 ; under Akbar, 29 ; 

gambling on, under Jahangir, 82 
Divme Faith, 52; Mte Dlnd-IIAhi 
Divine Right of Kings, r>5, 102-3 
DIwan.s, provmcijil, under Jahan- 
gir, 83 

Dorab Khan, Kent to Khaudela. 144 
Du Jarric. his charges against 
Akbar, 4S-0, 52 
Durgtt. eonvopted, 109 
DurgA Dos Kathor, 135 
Durjan *Sal. convortcnl. 109 
Dwarka, public wui>,hip in the 
temple stoppexj, 14ft 

Ka«U>r, relebraU-d by ClirigtianH 
utid<*r Jahangir, 82 
Kccla^histiral Defkkrtmcnt . 20 
Ivdueation, roligirais, of Hindus 
r>erulizo<J by Aurangzob, 140 
Ku>vurd VI and Protestant ism in 
England, 201 

Elizal>oth, extent of tolomtion 
^ under, 59; and Anglicatiigm, 200 
Employment of Hindus under 
Aufang4ob, 134 

England, Homan Catholics in, 8 ; 
Covalior Parliament of, referred 
to, 109 

English Factors, on buying back of 
Hindu temples, 148 
Eurojw, 47, 00, 105, 162, 200 
Etironcan travellers, descriptions of 
Jah&nglr's religion, 87 
Exemption from jizya, 157-8 

Famine in the Punjab, 110 
FaizI, influence on Akbar, 121; 
arrival at the court, 23; on the 
Prophet. 50, 07; on Akbar, 67; 
not roforrod to as heretic, 67 
FaizI Sirhindl, 40 
/*ofdm{n.|.»9u/^Cn, 34 
Formdmt of Aurangzeb, 118 

on the jizya, 1 ; 
on sumptuary' laws, 6; on puni- 
tive moaeiu*oe against Hindus, 
160; completion and authority, 

1 95 


Fathers, Cljristian, 52. 50 
Fathers of the Third .Mission, 40 
Kath L'llili SI ii ray I. .Mir, 43 
Foro/* Shull, rchgious jjoljcy <.f, 2—4; 

imp<)«(-?, ji4ya <*n Mrahinan^, 152 
FeRtivaia, religiouii. 8 1 
Firali. on the wornbip of Akbar’ 
b»mb. i»S; on Jn)ian;:ir’R roligi<jn, 
87 

Fireworks, ]>rohibit(xi by Aiirung. 

zeb, |5f> 

Firinlitn, 57 
Fitoz Jang, lu9 

Fishing prohibited by Akbar, 28 
Fnuuv, Charles X of. comparo<l 
with Saliiii. 12; with Aurangzeb, 
17(1 

Kroude, oil religioui; <piarrx‘b, 109 
Gadul. Shaikh, 34 

Goiiibhng, /scr Akbar, Dlpavalh 
JaJiangtr. Aurangzeb 
Gangudhur, 02 

Ganj-i’Amhatn, on de>t ruction of 
temples at Henaros under 
Aumngzcb, 173-4 
Gauri Sbaiikor Ojhri, 01 
Gbavas Pur, temples destroyed at, 
147 

(ibo/l, Akbjir CM a, 15- 10 
GhazI Khan. 38-9 
GhiA.«<-ud-l>in Tughlacp 0 
Ghorls, rulers of Delhi, 108 
Ghuluxn Mtx})iunme<i. 140 
Girdhar Dos, trunslaUir of Iidm6> 
yorui, KG 

Goa, 65; annual Jesuit letter from, 
74 

Goanese, converted to Islam, 72 
Gobiiid Singh, Guru, loaves Anand- 
pur, hiK two sons arrested. 167; 
successor of Tegh Bahadur, iucar- 
nation of Guru Nunak, 100 
Gold cloth, inauufacturo in royal 
workshops sUipped, 121 
Golkanda, King of, 00, 114, 136; 
invasion of, by Aurangzeb, 127; 
Aurangzob *8 war opposed, 146 
Ooplu&th, priest of Govarclhan 
temple, 142 

Gorakntiri, visit of Jahangir to, 83 
Oovardhon temple, built by Ba- 
labhAcaryfi, 142 

Governor of Bengal, 83; of Surat, 
81; set Gujamt; of Orissa, Haja 
Kalyan, 83 
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OovnndwAl, the Kafir of, coramont 
by Ahmad Sirhinclf. 92 
Grand Mufti, Sadr-i^Jobikn. 38. 39 
Grants, to Hindus, rosumod by 
Auranjizcb, 135 

(lucrrciro, on conversions to Cliris- 
tiftnity, 74; on the recovery of 
Muqarib Khan's son, 75; on 
Jahim^Ir's restoration of Muslim 
festivities , 81 : on Jahangir's 

religioim discussions, 82; on 
Jahangir's prohibition of 
slaughter of animals, 65 
Gulhadun Begum, 44 
Gujarat, 21, 44, 135; Jnin idols 
broken in, 17 ; Jahangir's visit to, 
78; governor of, 82, 83, 103; 
prohibition of slaughter of ani* 
maU in, 86; temples destroyed 
by Shah Jahan iiu 103; Hindus 
of, 104; khojos in, 120; temples 
destroyed in, 137 ; Hindu temples 
in, 143; jizya in. 150; jizya in 
arrears, 155 

Gujmt (Punjab), marriages between 
Hindus and Muslim girls, 100 
Gurd5s5, 189 

Qurditta. BAba, 188 
Gwalior, 9, 81 

Hahshl. Mfr. cseciitinn of, 16 
Haidar, Mirzo, Hindu convert, 107 
Haig, Sir WoUley, on Akbar's per* 
secution of Islam, 41, 58 
Haitlioawar temples, demolished, 
146 

Haktm, half brother of Akbar, 48 
Hakim QUAnI, 46 

Hardwar, 74; temples destroyed by 
Aurangzob at, 148 
Hargaon, robollion of Hindu ohief, 
103 

Hargdvind, imprisoned by Joh&nglr, 
77; conversion of Muslims, 107; 
BaUit Mall on his work, 187 
Har Kishnn, aocession ns guru, 165, 
188; summoned by Aurangzeb, 
186; his death, 166 6; 18S-9 
Har R&i, guru, 106; son and sue- 
oossor of Hargdvind, 187; his 
pontificate, 187 
Hasan, Mir, 127 
H&ahml, professor, 128 
HorivanxM^ Persian translation 
ordoTod, 20 

H&thI, his dependants oonvariod, 
109 


Hemu, his rise, 12; his death, 15; 

his father persecuted, 16 
nijrlem, 32; introduced by Aurang* 
zeb, 118 

Hindus, under the Sultanate, 1*6; 
and jizya, 3; under Shor Shall, 
II; governors under Akbar, 69. 
132; under Shah Jahan, 102, 105, 
106, 108; of Gujarot, temples 
restored, 104; in Revenue De- 
partment under Aurangzeb, 134; 
Aumiigzob resumes all grants 
made to, 135; of Surat and their 
temples. 143 ; forbidden by 
Aurangzeb to burn their dead by 
the Jiunna, 150; protest against 
jizya, 153; of Burhanpur and 
the collection of jizya, 165; 
astrt>logers at Jahangir's court, 
85; bakhsis of Akbar, 69; con- 
verts. permitted to return to 
their original faith, 6*7 ; converts 
to Islam under Aurangzeb, lOOfT., 
ISOff.; dlw&tis of Akbar, 69; in 
public services under Akbar, 27, 
40, 68, 69, 1 20 ; under JahAngIr. 
83; in the ser\uco8 of Bijapur 
andOolkanda. 127; their employ* 
mont under Aurangzeb. 134 
Hi^du Bog, an ofiieer of BAbur, 0 
Hindu Calendar, use of, under 
Aurangzeb, 118 

Hindu, festivala, participation by 
the Muhammadans, 82; festivals 
under Akbar, 29; under Aurang* 
tob, 140*60; sec also Daiiabra, 
DipAvall, and RAkhl; idols, 3; 
law, digests of, 106; law of 
roperty changed by ShAh JahAn, 
OS, 194; officials in Muslim 
States, 29; )x>oU, roccivo ShAh 
JahAn'a patronage, 1 13 ; prin- 
ecAses, their conversion under 
ShAh JahAn, 110; mansabdArs of 
ShAh JahAn. 98-102, 129-132; 
raanaabdArs of Akbar, 68*9 ; 
mazisabdArs of Aurangzeb, 129- 
31, 140, nSff.; mansabdArs, 

Aurangzeb*B policy towards, 134 ; 
officials and the payment of 
jizya, 164 ; religious works, trans* 
lation into Persian under Akbar, 
71; scholars mentioned in the 
^In*t*^i*borl, 66; see Temples 
Hindu templet of Jodhpxir, oon- 
verted into a mosque, 11 
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HawkitiB, receives Jahangir's per- 
mission to marry a Muslim girl, 
75; on Hindu mansabd^s under 
Jahangir, 83; on Jahangir's pre- 
ference for Muslliu civil sorv'ants, 
84 


Holi, 5; celebration stopped by 
Aurangzeb, 149 

Hooghly, church opened at, 73; 

Portuguese at» 104 
House of Lairds, 39 
House of Worship, established by 
Akbar. 19, 29; see 'Abadat 
Khana and Assembly Hall for 
Prayers 

HumayVin, accession, 9; religious 
policy, 10; expelled from India, 
18; introduces $ijida, 30 
Husain Khun. Governor of I^ahoro, 
his sumptuary laws. 10 
Husain Khan, Khwdja, 167 
Husain Malik, 126 
Hyderabad, 127 ; destruction of 
temples in, 146; amui of, 150; its 
conquoat, and remission of jirya^ 
169 


*Ib&dat Khana, discussion in, 22. 
57 

Ibrahim, Shaikh, persecuted by 
Jahangir, 79-80, 81 
Ibrihim Sirhindl, Hdjl, 21 
Ichohhabal, tomplo destroyed by 
Sbdh Jahan at, 103 
*Id, slaughter of animals post- 
poned, 80; imder Sh&h Jahan, 06 
Idols, broken in Kuch Bihar, 137; 
burnt by Shdh Jahan, 103; 
worship tolerated in Akbar's 
palace, 19 

Il&hl, calendar. rcpiito<l discon- 
tinuance by Shdh Jahan, 97; 
®ect, leader exiled, 35; year, 
introduced, 32; year, use under 
Aurangzeb, 118 
Qull, 100 
Indar Si^h, 132 

Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission, 9 

Infallibility Decree discussed, 37, 
196 

Inquisition, 55 

/nsAd-i* Af ddAordm, on prohibition 
under Aurangzeb, 171 
Interest, payable on Hindu loazis, 
36 


Irach, see Juma* Mosjid 
Ireland, 8, 45. 1G9 
Islam, forced conversions to, 7 ; 
conversions from. 25; hereditary 
monarchy in, 200; its early 
history and Akbar. 49; in Akbar's 
reign, 43 ; an orgaiuze<i church 
in, 196; .Mughal em|>orors as 
agents of. 198 
Islam Yar, 160 


JadurTip, Gosuin, 61, 83 
Jaguiuiath, 113 

Jagannfith Puri, temple destroyed 
by Feroz Shah, 4 
Jagat Stiigh, Raja of Kota. 131 
Jaliunara's mosque, 142 
Jahangir. 24, 28, 45, 55, 57, 94. 97. 
106; und ^ijida, 36; tuid the 
award of Shist, 54; a follower of 
Din i'lliilir. 66; accession, 70-1; 
convor^<ion.s to Islam under, 72; 
destruction of temples, 73, 89; 
bis grandson baptized, 74 ; Bcarch 
for a Cliristian wife, 75; roletioiiH 
with Siktis. 76; reputvd conver- 
sion Ui Christianity, 76, 87 ; 

and Guru Arjun, 77; impri.sons 
Guru Hargovind, 77; relations 
with Jniiw, 78; persecution oC 
heretic MuKlims. 79; Mushni fo^- 
tivals under, 81 ; colebrateH 
Uaklil, 81 ; colcbratos Dixsahnv 
and nipuvuH, 82; holds religious 
asHeinbV- 83; suppT\‘ssos social 
evils, 84; weighed during an 
oc'lipse. 85; day of accc^wion, 86; 
presented with /Vrabi<* and Per- 
sian trftfislations of the Bible, 87 ; 
patronizes painting, 87 ; and 
Islam, 87; his religion as de- 
scribed by KurojMjan travellers. 
87-8; chargtHi with the hunting of 
wild Ixmrs, 88; roligi<ms policy, 
90; said to have Ixjon poisoned by 
Sh&h Johan, 91 ; his religion, 93; 
bis sadr-us-saduTB, 03 ; marriages 
with Hindu princesses roforred 
to, 110; attitude towards slaugh- 
ter of animals roforred to, 112; 
reforonce to Hindus in public 
services under, 129; and Hindu 
temples, 136; punishes two 
Muslims for going to yogis, 
140; his claim to Divine Right, 
102-4; as guardian of Islam, 100 
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Jai (’hAn<l Sfirl. inviloci to Akbar'^^ 
court. 22 

•Tainial's widow, C3 

•Tain idols dostroywl nt Ur\’A, 9; 

dotuolisbc<l in Ciujnmt. 17 
•Tamism. 54 

Jains, firders for thojr oxpnUion 
issuocl by Jahangir, 7ft; procure 
protr<*tinn of animals frorn 
slancbtor in Oiijamt, 86; under 
•Taluinffir, 90 

Jain scholars at Akbar's court, 22; 
temples pn>t ceded by Akbar in 
Gujarat, 17; temples built. 24 
Jaipur. 104. 131, 133. 141. 146; 

public worship of idols in. 146 
Jaipur Rctonh, Hindu mansahd&m 
mentioned in, 130; on the pay- 
ment of jir.ya by Raja lU’m 
Sinfich, 154 

Jiii Sifich I of Jaipur, civen ffiftson 
Muslim festivals, 00; allowed to 
a|>point a priest at his temple at 
Ibiidrabaii, 104; ffiven rol>es of 
lionoiir on Dosahra, 119; 
Aurauffr.eb’rt contemporarx', 131; 
sent to I>e<-can with full civil an(l 
military powers, 132: a inan.sab- 
dar of 7,000, 133; effect of bin 
death oti Auraturzeb’a noliev, 135. 
139 

Jai Sinch II. contemporary of 
Auran^fr.eb, 131; rt'commended 
for deputy ^^ovemo^ship, 133 
Jai Sint^h, Rana of Udaipur, 
A uran|37.ob *11 contemporary, 131 
JaiAin^hpura. idol worship in and 
atiomptR to prevent it, 147 
Jal&l-ud'Din of Ront^al, perse* 
cutions under, 7 

Jalal ud-Din, commontator on the 
Qur'An, 19 

JalAbml-Dfn, QAzi of Multan, for* 
ffery by, 21 

JaUbud-DIn. chief qAti, 38, 39 
Jal&l-ud-Din Mult&nf, Akhar'a sup- 
porter, 57 
Jai&l-ud-Dtn, 86 

Jalal Gujarati Sayyid. appointed 
sadr-us-sadur by Sh&h Jah&n, 96 
JAnl, Mirzft, 52 

Jaswant Sin^th, given an elephant 
by RhAh Jahftn on the ‘Id, 08; 
remier no bio under Sh&h Jahan. 
02, 130; given robes of honour 
on the Dosahra, 110; governor 
of Gujarat, loader of expedition 


against the Mamthas, 132; deatli 
referred to. 135, 143; connexion 
with priests of Govardhan, 142 
Jalore, jir.ya of. lo5 
Jat oj>erations, conversion after, 
lft,5 

JcsSiiits, on Akbar's delinquencies, 
48; given daily allowonccs by 
Jahangir, 72; dazzled by Jahon- 
gir*s toleration, 88; under Shall 
Jahan, 104 

Jesuit Fathers, sent for by Akbar, 
44 ; on destruction of musquos by 
Akbar, 45; on mosques in Delhi, 
45; as critics of Akbar’s religion, 
65 ; present Jahangir with Pomian 
and Anibic translations of the 
Bible. 87 

Jesuit, Annual Letter fn>m Goa, 74 
Jesuit Minsion, the third, 46; on 
Akbar's now roligioii. 61; at 
Agra and I^ahore, 105 
Jharoka Darshan, 50; sitting in. 

disco ntimuxl by Aumngzeb, 119 
Jizya, its origin and im|>osition in 
Imlia, 1-3. 7; compared with 
reoupant tines untler Klizal)oth, 
ft; umler Slier SbAh, 10; alK>li- 
tion by Akbar, 23, 40, 70; Abu’l 
FazI on its nbtJition, 01-2; 
Ahmad it« neoos«ity, 62; 
under Shah Jahan. 102; iinp>si* 
tion and collection of, under 
Aumngzeb, 66. 151 ; amlns of, 
under Aurongzeb, 154; its levy 
on liajput rajas, 153, 154; 

pereontago of, to revenues, 156; 
of Palanpur, Jalore and Ckijarat, 
155; remission of. 158; grades 
of assessment, 167; lo\*y of, 160; 
opposition to its reimposition 
under Aurangzeb, reasons for 
its imposition, 175 
Jodhpur, temple converted into 
a mosque by Sher Shah, 1 1 ; 
M&ldev Rao of, 11; Maharaja 
Jnswant Singh of, 130; annoxed, 
133 ; Aurongzob's desire to annex, 
135; Khto-i-Jah&n sent to 
destroy temples in, 144 
JogI Purs, a Hindu beggar colony » 
32 

Jujtih&r Singh 6undoI&, military 
operations against, 103; his 
rebellion reforr^ to, 109 
Juina* Masjid, at Irach, 147 
Jumna rivor, see Hindus 
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Kabul, 9, 45, 47, 109. 132 
KaclUiwiUin princo«i, 133; see Jui 
Sincb 

Kafir of Govindwal, 02 ; ste aUo 
Guru Arjun 

Koliwa, 6tamp<Kl on coins under 
Jaluinpir and Shah Jahdn. dis- 
coutinaed by Auratigzob, 110 
Kaiirn^’i^Taytjlhdt, on employment 
of Hindus und^r Auranmeb. 
134. 172, 174. 177 
Kalyan, 72 

KaJydn, Bhuti, of Kiratpur, 107 
Kalyan, Raja, govomor of OrjrtOA. 
83 

Kalydnd, Hhat, Rain Rai*e com* 
panion, 188 

Kamalakar Bhalta, tho jurist, 113 
Kamaipnr, 82 

Kangra, tomples doi^troycd by 
Foroz Shall, 4 ; U»mpJe dl*^or^ato^l 
by Akbnr, 17; <los troy oil by 
Jahangir. 73, 80, 103 
Kankroli. Viiishnava idol brought 
to, 112 

Kanwar, roligiuus fair held at. 140 
Karm Chand, 22 

Karor, tomple destroyed bv Dalair 

145 

Karo rift. MuKlims rcpluco<l Hindu. 
135 ^ 

Kd«ht Diift Rdi, maii^ulHlar Cif Sliali 
Jahdn, lOl 

Ka/ihrnir, 2. 7. 125. 127, 128; 
Ak bar’s visits to, 28 ; Shah Jahdn 
roturns from, 100; tompIcH do« 
BtroycKl by Shall Jahdn. 103 
Katak, orders regarding the de- 
fttmetiun of temploH in. 138 
Kayindaraedryu, leoderof a doputa- 
to ShaJi Jahari against 
pilgrimage tax, 102; ccunmonta- 
of the liiqvttUi, 1 1 3 
KaziiD, Muhammad, Aurangzob'a 
chronicler, 130 

Kodarpur, tornplo destroyed under 
Aurangzob, 148 

Kesho Roi. temple of, 104; roilings 
removed, 139; built by R&o Blr 
S^ngh Bundela, 141; destroyed, 

Khairpura, beggar colony establish- 
ed by Akbar, 32 

-Khalifa, dUrospeotful language 
against, punished, 127; position 
of, 106 ^ 


Khalifat Ullrtb. h title \isod by 
Akbar. T),! ; Caliph 
KImnava, buttle <»f, 0 
Khondui Rai, temple^ destroyed. 
104. 147 

Khiiri<lo|iK tonifilo dr stroyed at, 144 
KImndosb, auuri of, irjt> 
Khrind'.Vzutn. journey to Mec ca, 44 
Kbun-i-Jnhaii. sent Jodhpur to 
destniy tc-mph'S. 144 
Khnta Kbcri. fc.»rt cf>iupicrt,sl. 103 
Kbilijis. 18. I OK 

Kbizr KJiuii. punished for 
bliispbemy. lO 

Khojas, under Aurnniizob. 12G 
Khotan, 107 

KhiJciuyur Khan, ordered to send 
hclj) ngainst the Siklis, 107 
Kiiurrtuii, reputcnl fr)|luwer of 
Ahmad Sirhindi, Sd; iiskcni to 
jM^rfonn TuhtdaTi ns n toetivo 
inojiftun*, 85; Rre<id«*nt tif the 
(AMinril of Regene v\ 94 
Khii-.ni. 70. 78, 79, 83. 94. 201 
Kiriit Pur, lo7, ICO 
Kishun, (biru <»r Ainroliu. convert- 
ed. 110 

Kifthuii Singh, Riiju of Kota, 131 
Kota, Hajuft of, 131 
Kpjna, idol of. set uy) at Kankroli, 
142 

Kxieh Bihar, devet ruction of tomplcrt 
in. 137 

Kuinbhu Das, at Akbar ’« court. Cl 
Kurnish^ intrudiK'od bv Huina>'un, 
36 

Laliauri. BofiehdhfKirnn of, 97 
Lahr>rc, sumptuary laws promiil- 
gate<i ut, 1C; church ut 24; 
MiLsIim theologians at, C5: 
cometcrioH set up at, under 
Jahangir, 73; conversions to 
Christianity at. 74; Shaikh Ibra- 
him of, 79*80; Saint Minn Mir of, 
82; salutation balcony roofed 
at, 97; Diwikn Sobha Chand of, 
101; Jesuit Mission at. 105; 
Mullu Shall DadakhfthI at, 128; 
disturbance created by Sikhs at, 
167 

L&jpat, conversion of, 161 
Lakheri, destruction of temples at, 
145 

Lalta, temple destroyed at, 139 
Law, in the Mughal Empire, 194-6; 
digeate of Hindu, 195; Muslim, 
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odhororico of Aurangzeb to, 196; 
porsonni. in Mughal India, 107; 
of succoasion in Mughal India, 
200; of pro|>orty, changed by 
Shah Jahan, 108 
iJUlvaii, 62 

Liquor, aalo of, under Akbar, 31; 
(irinking prohibited by Jahangir, 
84; prolabited by Sh&h Jahan, 
121; sale of, under Akbar: 
Manncci, Inshd^i • Mddhordm, 

Ovington and Tavernier quote<l, 
171 ; Europeans permitted use of 
wine. 122>3; punishment for ealo 
of. 123 

Lutf Khun, 167 


account of 
Aurangzob’g reign, 130; on carry- 
ing of arms by Hindus, 150; 
on tho amlna of tho jizya, 157 
Mahobhdrata, its Persian transla- 
tion under Akbar, 25 
Mohai^h Jfo/idnand, translated into 
Persian, 62 
Mahnin Anagu. 15 
MahdT, Uoduyuni's belief in the 
advent of a now, 57 
Mahmud of Ghatni, his Hindu 
commanders, 1 1 

Makhdum-uI-MuIk, his method of 
evading payment of tax, 20-1; 
sadr of the Punjab, 34; and tho 
Infallibility Decree, 38-9 
Makhowal, 188 

Malarina, doatruction of a temple 
at, 141 

M&ldov, Raja of Jodhpur, 11, 61 
MalwA, Amln-j.Jizya, for tho pro- 
vine© of, 156 

Manawar Beg, sent to destroy 
Rajput tempios, 145 
Manbah, jizyaof, 156 
Mandov, in Boror, 166 
M&ndhAt5 of Nurpur, hia monaab, 
134 

MAn Singh, eont against PratAp, 17; 
hia goyomorahip, 26; hia atatiia, 
83; hia temploa at Biodrabon, 
24, 104, 141 

MAn Singh, Jain scholar, 22, 78-9 
ManaobdArs, of ShAh JahAn, 98- 
102;of Aurangzob, 131-2; 178-80 
Manuoch on ChahAr Taallm, 06; 
on tho use of wine, 123; on 
prohibition of bhang, 124; on 


boards, 125; on Qumir’e exocu- 
tioD, 126; on the romUsion of 
customs duties for tbo Muslims, 
150; on prohibition under Au- 
mngzeb, 171 ; on thoro-imposition 
of the jizya, 175; on (be killing of 
animals, 112 

Marathos, Jai Singh sent against 
them, 132; their raids referred 
to. 158; mansabdara under Au- 
rangzeh, 133 ; prisoners converted 
to Islam, 183-4 

Marriage, of Hindu princess to 
/\icbar, 10; between minora, dis- 
couraged by Akbar, 30 ; between 
near relatives, discouraged by 
Akbar. 31 ; mixed, prohibited by 
Akbar. 41 

Marwar. temples of, 146-0 
Maiy, Queen of England, and 
Roman CatholiciAm, 200 
Masihl, transiatea Rdmdyana uito 
Persian, 86 

MaulAnA Muhammad, Mufli of 
Lahore, 65 

MAvA DAa, RAi, dismissed by ShAh 
JahAn, 102 

Maya, temples dostroyod at, 148 
Mecca, offerings for, under ShAh 
Jahan, 96; misaion aont to, by 
ShAh JahAn, 114; pilgrimogo to. 
mider Akbar, 42-4 
Memoirs of Ddbur, 62 
Mowar, attackod, 73; temples do- 
alroyod by Jahangir, 73, 89 ; 
contro of VailnavUm, 142, era 
Udaipur 

MiAn Mir, Mualim saint, 82, 128, 
129 

Middle Ages, 8 

Midnapur, dosiruotion of temples 
at, 138 

MfnA Bazar, 32 
Mir BAqI, 9 

Mir Ha^hl. a Shi 'a, hia exeoution, 
10 

Mir Hasan, expelled firom Koahmir 
for unorthodox tendencies, 127 
Mlr-i-Haj under ShAh JahAn, 96 
Mir Jumla, his attack on Kuch 
Bihar, 137 

Mir Ya*qub, executed as a heretic, 
16 

MirzA Biqar, censor under Auraog- 
zebp 124 

MirzA JAnI, hia cwlmiasion into the 
Dln-i-DAhl, 62 
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Mirz a MuQiin. executed as a heretic, 
16 

Mission, First Jesuit. 47 
Mitnimiiru. the jiinst, 113 
Mohan DiL<. a <ilwan under Jah^i« 
gir. K4 

Mohun Singh, the temple of. 140 
Mc)narchy, boroditarj’ in Islam. 199 
Moiusorrate. carries Akbar’e letter 
U> the pliilosophors of Europe, 
47; on Akhar's adherence to 
Miidim hiw. 43; on Akbar^ 
religion. .01-2 

their alleged couverKion 
mto stables by Akbar, 43-3; 
domolished by Hlain at Alane<i- 
nagar. 144-5 

.Mu azzara. governor of Multan. 107 
Mubarak, persecuted, 10; share in 
Akbar’b religious p<»licy, 27; 
author of the Infallibility Do- 
croo, 33, 30; his belief in a 
MahdI. 57 

Mughal Empert)rs, their c1nim»% to 
divine rights. 102^-4; Calipks of 
G<kI, ]02‘-4: their laws, 104; as 
desj>ots. 194; as ngonU of Islam. 
100; citizen activities under, 200 
Mughal India, written laws in, 105 
Muglml State, naturo of, lOlfT.; 
os a theocraev. 190 ; UrDits to its 
authority, 193-9 

Muhammad, as a part of Akbar s 
name. 44-5 

Muhammad Ghaas. 66 
Muhammad Kozim. chronicler of 
Aurangzob, 130 

Miiharnmful Maqbul KJion Ahmod. 
abiidl. Sfij'j’id, 87 

Muhammad. Soj’yi'd, oskod to 
tmufliato Qur'an, 80 
Muhamma^l, Shaikh. 120 
Muhammad Tahir, bohoadod for 
hlasphomy. 127 
Muhammad Tugldaq. flO. 106 
Muliammodans, their part in Hindu 
festivals. 82 

Muharram, its celebration^ 81 • 
®J^PP<?d by Aurangzcb, 127 
Muhib-Allah, Shaikh, unorthodox 
ways, 129 

Muhtosib. of Lahore, 66; under 
Sh&h Jah&n, 111 
Mull& Ahmad, Ahmad 
Mull&dom, Golden Ago of, under 
Aurangzeb, 196, 201 ; its fall, 20, 


MuUa Shall Aluiiad, a Shi‘a, 26; 

a great religious leculer, 71 
Mulla Shall Ihulakhshi. and Aurang- 
zeb, 128; hi8 conunentary on the 
Qur'an. 129 

MulKLs. fhoir intolerance, 19; tlieir 
opp<'siti<>n to the p'ltnmngo of 
secular literature. 33; their 
attitude towards shaving, 42; 
Akbar's support of, 47. 52; on 
AkbarV delinquencies, 48; 
excut^ed Zoiuint^s by ShfUi 
Julian, n 5 
Mu I hi Shuir, 58 

Multan,2l . 107 ; Brahmans punislied 
for imparting education to Mus- 
lims at. 139; a Hindu puiu>h<xi 
at. loU 

Mukarid Das, Kai, Diwaiiu-Tan 
under SliTkli Jahiln. 101 
M Luhab, 130, 134 

MiKjarib Khan, alleged convcr'»i<jn, 
75-6 

Muradiibad, arnln of. 150 
Murray, on Akbar and mosques, 46 
Musa, performed prayers ut Ak bar's 
c^mrt, 43 
Musa. 41 

Music, at Shah Jahan’s court, 08; 
forbidden at court by Aurangzob. 
118 

Muslim, astrologers appointed by 
Aurangzob, 120; law, udheronco 
of Aurangzob to, lOG; law of 
marriage, 41; festivals under 
Akbar. 44; under .Shah Jah5n. 
96, 114; political theories, their 
origin, 199; States, position of 
non-l>eliovers in, 160 
Mustafabad, hot water-springs at. 
150 

Milt all inarriugOH. 10 
Muttra. 83; Akbar at. 24; temples 
built at, under Jahangir, 73. 109, 
141; temples do^^t royod bv 
Aurangzob. 91. 109. 130. 141. 142 

Niigoro. 61 

K5har]I. bis son converted to Islam. 
109 

Nai-o^Daman, praises of the Pro- 
phet in. 60. 62 
N&nak, Guru. 166 
N&nakl. wife of Ha^ovind, 187 
Naqshbandia, Muslims, their loader 
persecuted by Jahangir. 60 
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Naqlb Khaii. 57 
Narbn<la, tho river, 126 
NAsir>utl-Dui Burh^puri, 85 
Na»*rnt Jung. HO 
Nathadwam, 142 
Notlx^riuncU, 8 

Notoji. converHion to Ifilain. 162 
News Letters, 1 38 ; on Aaraiigzeb, 
130; see Akbabarat 
Now Year, 8«>lar, oolobrotions by 
Aurariffzob, 118; parties given by 
Shah Jahan, 97 
Nikuh marriages, 19 
Nihimt Allah, Sayyid, 129 
Nityanarida, his works on Hindu 
astro notny, 113 

Nurpur (Punjab), rajas of, 134 
Miir Ullah, Quzi, U5; Hogged. 80 

Organised church iu Lsliun, absonco 
of, 197 

Orissa, orders for tho destruction 
of temples in, 137-8, 148 
Ovington, on prostitutes and 
dancing girls in Surat, 123; on 
pruhibiti(»n under Auroiigrob, 17) 

Palainau. Atirangzob's orders for 
tho conquest of, 137; destruction 
of temples in, 137; raja of, 162; 
jizya of. 165 

Panctuitiiiitra, Persian translation 
of, 02 

Panipat, fUK'ond battle of, 15 
Papal nuncio, 12 
Parliament, Cavalier, ICO 
Parsis. invited to Ak bar's court, 22 
Par\'cz, imprisoned, 80 
Pa>'no, his translation of Quorroiro, 
76 

Pelsaert, on Muharraro, 81 
Pervia, Hunifi>'un's stay in, 10, 47 ; 

ShAh ‘Abbas Safavl of, 107 
Persian, ^Vrabio words in, 33, 65 
Pornonal law in Mughal India, 106 
Poruschi, on Akbor's religious 
boUefs, 47 

Pilgrimages, to Mecca, under Akbor, 
42, 44; under ShSh Jahan, 06; 
allowed by Jah&ngir, 74 
Pilgrimage tax, under tho Sul- 
tanate, 2, 3, 7 ; under Shot Sk&h, 
1 1 ; abolished by Akbor, 23, 24, 
40, 70 : revived and abolished by 
ShAh Jah&n, 102; reimposed by 
Aurongzob, 149 

Pinhetro, on Akbar's religious 
beliefs, 61-2 


Places of worsliip, iion-MunliiDS 
allowed to build, under Jahangir. 
73 

Portuguese. 56; language. 66; 
captives, at Surat, 17; on the 
western coast, 22 ; ShAh 
Jahfui's quarrel with, 104 
PrnhcHihaeo ndroda y u , t ra ns lated 

into Pei^ian. 112 

Prat up. Maharunu. expedition 
ogauL^t, 17 

Pratap Ujjainya, lua robollion. 109 
Private worship, 3 
Privv Council, 39 
Prophet, The, 41. 42, 44, 47, 30, 68, 
127 

Prostitutes, attempts at control 
by Akbar, 31 ; laws against, made 
by Aurangzob, 123 
ProtestaiitsH and Protestantism in 
England, 8, 45, 105. 160, 201 ; in 
Ireland, 100 

Public religious worship, under 
Akbor, 40 

Public Sor\*icos, 70 ; under Sh&h 
Jahan, 98; Hindus in, under 
Jahangir, S3 ; ]> 0 }iition of Hindu.s. 
under tho Sultanate, 5; under 
Akbar, 26, 40; under Jahangir, 
70, 83; under ShAli Jah&n, 98; 
under Aurangzeb, 120 
Public temples, 23 
Public worship, of Hindu idols, 3; 
by non-Muslims, under Akbar, 23, 
73; places of, 70; under Sh&h 
Jaliati, 105; under Aurangzeb, 
148 

Punchayate, 195 

Punjab, 24, 34, 100, 107, ICO, 108; 

apostate Hindus of tho, 108 
Purandhar, orders for the dostruo- 
tion of temples at, 147 
Puron Mall, Shor Shih's treachery 
towards, U ; defeat of. 13 
Puritanic rostrictions, under 
Aurangzeb, 124ff. 

Puslikar temples, destroyed by 
Jahangir, 89 

Q&daria Muslima, their loader per« 
socuted by Jab&nglr, 80 
Qandahar. 36 
Q&nungo, oritieizod, 11 
Q&nungoa, appointments on oon« 
version to Luam, 181^ 

Q&sl Husain, 67 
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Qiunar-ucl Din, suggrotioo for do- 
struction of tonapics, 146 
Quniar Kliaii, 72 
Qumir. beheaded, 126 
Qiu'an, ly. 37. 38. 48. 65, 86. 117. 
12y. 1.52 

Qutb-i- 'Alam, 44 

Qutb-ul-.MuIk of Golcoiidu, 96-7, 
114 

QuHjI). 72. 89 


I^Khunuth Raj. Imporiiil Finance 
Minialer under Shall Jahiiu, 101 ; 
under Auraiigzeb. 130, 132. 135 
Rahim, 87 
Rai Bhuii. 155 

Rui Smgh ,.f Bikaner, 78. 83 
Rnjn Sangram, 72 
Rujuiiri, Hindus of. 72 
Rajput StatOf. jizja in, 154 
lUjput War. 123, 1.35, 144 
Rajrup of Nurpur, 134 
Raj Singh, raja. Ho 
Raj Singh, Rana. 131. 133, 142 
Raju. u Sayyid horetjc. 1 1 1 

Ri^hr. under Akbar, 29; under 
•Jahangir. 81 

llafnai/tino. Perhian tronalation of, 
26. 81. 80. 113 

coiobrntod by Jahangir. 


Jldm A’clniu. 88 

Riun Rai. visit to Anrangzob, P 

jagir from Aurai 

Rinn Singh, of Jaipur, 119, 131, l; 

145, 154 

Rum Singh, ruja of Kota. 131 
P.anu of Chitor. 10 
Harm SangA. 9 

Rao Kan,. Bikaner. 131 

Roflhld Khan. 125, 158 
lUwulpur. m Temples 
liatan Smgh. ombracoa lalam a 
w made chief of Rompur. 161. 
Rewnvonuon to Hinduiam. 6 
Rofor^tion in England. 8 
Religioiu. Iwliofa. aettlcd in Euro 
V ‘bo Suto. 201. 202; disci 
wons Jahangir’fl participati 
w. 82 ; education. impartB^ , 
140; fair« and feativabi. 2. 7 
tha of Hindus und 

‘03 ; worohip. 4. 4 
Shah JahAn. 103 


Rest f»r S)j«‘r SliTiJr, I1 

Riot, at Ai:r,i. during Holi, lau 
Roo. oil Jahun^ir *$" 

Roriiari t'atholns, S. i)**. 1 <».'», ’20] 
Hoyjil astnilogers di.siiiiv-,><J. 120 
Roz .Aizun. son of rajn s.irici tun, 12 

Subarinati. KllKJu^ n^^t allowed ( * 
ciunnto tiaar drad <*n i]io hank,-^ 
oTth^, l.'io 

•Sadr-i JatMUi. Jtdiungir V •^ulr.u>- 
saejur. \):i 

Sadr Jahan. the Cinuid Mufti, 38 0, 
107 

Satir-us-Sadur. Ahtiun Xuhi, 3d-ti, 
1H7; horviiig Akbar, 58; 

under J.ihunclr. 88, position 
of u, IUO-7 

Saha.sruujg tank. IV,) 

Satin. AurantTzob's nttemptn t<i 
convert tiiin, 133, 183 
Sale of cluldreri, in tho Punjab 
during faininc, llu 
Sole of iiitoxieaiits, forbidden by 
Juluuigir. S4 

Suliti, Mirza, u Hindu convert, 107 
Sulim, 17. 48, 00, 80 
Sulim ShuJi. 12 

Sahuation balcony, used by Sbuli 
Juhuii. 07 
Sumbhal, 0 

Sainugurh, battle of, rcforrotl to, 
105 

Sarig<»r, 82 

Sankar. sent to demolish tornplea at 
Slicoguon. 147 

Sanskrit works* translated into 
Porxiikn under Shall Jahiun 112; 
writers of, 113 
Sarda Act, 31 

Surdril Singh, tempica sot up in 
tho house of. I4C 

Suniuid, por^ocutod by Aurangzob, 
127-8 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, on Holl under 
Aurangzob. 140; on tho remission 
of ji/yu, 158 

Sarup Singh, raja of Bikaner, 131 
Satara, Khandai Kai teiuplo at, 104 
Sati, under Akbar, 30; British 
attempts to restrict it* 31 ; 
stopped by Jahangir, 84 ; $e€ 
Aurangzob; extent of, under 

Aurangzob^ 17^ 

Satnmjaya, jain temples of, 24 
Sayyids, IS; nilors of Delhi* 168 
Sayyid Muhammad* 20 
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School^, of tUo Hindus destroyed, 
140 

Shftb i-Bftrat. 81. 96 
Shruhnan, n poet, 129 
Shah \\lam ordered to persecute 
Sikhfi, lOS 

Shah Jahan, cxcvises scholars from 
sijidn^ 36; uses title of ‘Khalifat 
Ullah'. /lo; hU rol>oUion, 66, 89; 
governor of Gujarat, 79; reputed 
f<»11o\rer of Ahmad Sirhindl. 80; 
charged with p^hsoning Jahangir* 
91 : destroys temple at Urchha, 
91 ; as an orthodox Muslim. 94 ; 
his accession. 94; and 
festivals, 06; and Afghan liereti- 
cal pn^cticoa* 97; and his Hindu 
mansalKlars. 09. 100, 101; jizya 
and pilgrimage tax under, 102; 
fttatus of Hindxis under, 102; 
temples, 102; aiul his religious 
toleration, 103; inOuence of Dura 
on. 104 : his interference with 
open public worship, 105; return 
from Kashmir, 106; and Muslim 
prisoners of war, 107 ; conversionfl 
to Islain, 108; prohibits sale of 
wine. Ill: appoints rnuhtasibs, 
111 ; sumptuary laws and law of 
blasphemy under. 111; Sanskrit 
writers binder him. 113; patronisos 
Hindu poct4<, 113; patronises 
dancing, musict painting and 
astrology, 114; sends mission to 
Mecca, 114; roforoDccs to, 115, 
127; prohibits use of wine, 121; 
and iho Hindus in the puhlio 
services, 129*30; and Hindu 
temples referred to, 130; Muttra 
temples reforrod to, 139; claims 
to Divinn righU, 102. 193, 104; 
as guardian of Islam, 109 
ShGJijl Rayyid, Khoja loader, or* 
dored to iho court by Aurangzob, 
120 

ShahjI, taken into Imperial service 
by Sh&h Jah&n, 101*2 
Shiih Muhammad, 12 
Rh&h 8huia\ 120 
Shaikh *Alf Ahmad, 57 
Shaikh OodAI, a Shi*a sadr-ug* 
oadur, 18 

Shaikh a sadr-uj*8adur of 
Aurongzob, 140 
Shaikh Farid, 71 
Shaikh Pir, 88 
Shaikh Zain, 9 


8haikh*i*Kamal. 57 

Sharif ‘Amil, 57 

Shankar, a ruler, 109 

Shor Shrth Surl and Hindus, 10; 

his religioiis i>oHcy. 11*12 
Shcogaon, see Sankar 
Shi‘as. 10, 16. 18. 10. 46, 56 
ShivojI. 132 ; alleged proloet against 
jizya, 153 

Shivaratri, under ^\kbar, 29; eele* 
bmted under Jahangir. 82 
Shuju*. governor of Kabul, 109 
Sihar. village of, 142 
Sijidfi, under Shah Jahan, 36 ; tinder 
Akbar, 95; xinder Jahangir, 85, 96; 
see Zammbos : under Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 136 
Sikandar Shah, 12 
Sikandar I»<li, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 
Sikandar Hutshikaii, 7 
Sikhs. and Aurangzeh. 165fr.. 
ISSff.; in the Punjab, Jahangir's 
attempt to crush them, 78; 
persecution of, under Axirangzeb, 

1 76*7 ; attack on the Eiimoror, 
107; their relations with Jah&n* 
gir. 76; their religious lender 
released by Jahangir, 77; Guru 
Ilargoviiul. 107; temples do* 
molisho<l and converted into 
mosfjue^, 147*8: temples de* 
stroyed at Sirhind, 167 
Silver plate removed from the 
court, 120*1 

Sind, 35; Brahmans punished for . 
imparting religioxw education, ‘ 
139; Arab conquest of, referred ^ 
to, 152 

Singers of Kashmir, 125 ' 

Sirhind* 49, 57, 81. lOS, 147, 167; 

see Sikhs A 

Sla%'o rulers of Delhi, 168 V 

Slaughter of nnimoU, not allowed ^ ^ 
twice a week by Akbar anc* 
Jahtinglr, 85 ; under Joh&nglr, 86 
Shfth Jah&n's attitude towards. . 
122; Akbar and Jah&ngfr's at* 
titudes referred to, 112 
Smith. Dr Vincent, on Akbar^s 
religious pi'ilicy, 41 ; oritieixed, 41, 
46, 47, 60, 51, 52 
8obh6 Chand, Rai, dlw&n of Lahore 
under Sh&h Jah&n, 101 
Social evils, suppression by Jah&o* 
gIr, 84 

Solar New Year, celebrations by 
Persian kings, 118 
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Somesvara* temple of, 144 
Sorimath, templo destroyed, 137 
Sorath, destruction of teoioloa at 
147 

SrinaffAr, 128 

Sri Ron^?a III, of tho Carnatic 
attacked by Adll Khiu, HO 
Stamp duties, 0 
State religion, 52 

Succeasion, troubles under the 
Mughal emperors about, 200, 201 
Sufis, 28 

SuO, traditions, 71 ; thought, 83 
Sujari Rai. on tho revenues of 
Berar, 156 
Sult&oate, 1, 5, 7 
Sultan Khw&ja, 34 
Sultan Muhammad, reprimanded 
by Aurangzeb, 125 
Sultanpur, 44 

Sumptuary laws under Sultans. 6 
Sundar Das, a Hindu poet at Sh&h 
Jah&n*a court, 113 
Sunnis, appointment of am&ms 
by Aumngzob, 126 
Siiporintoridont of conv'orts, ap- 
pfiintod by Shah Jahan. 108 
Supremacy. Act of, 202 
Siiraj Mall, 134 

Burnt, 17, 26,44, 81;Hindusof. 143; 
threaU*nod migration to Rombay 
for fear of conversion, deputa* 
tion to tho Emperor, 163; Rosi- 
dent and Council of, 163 
Surat Singh, son of Guru Har- 
gdvind, 188 

Sur D&s, patronized by Jah&ngir, 87 
5uf iSd^ar, pootry by Sur Das. 87 

Tohe^dt^i-AkboH, 57 
T&j-ud-Din of Delhi, 37, 67 
Tarbenl. wife of Guru Har R5i, 189 
TtJriiA-i-Ddudf, on Sher Sli&h, 11 
T on Akbar, 57 

T4sllm, introduced by Hum^yun, 36 
Tauhld-i-mhf. 51; $te Dfn i-Il&h! 
Tavomior, on motives for convon 
sion, 163; on prohibition under 
Aurangzeb, 171 

Tegh Bahftdur, Guru, his eelooiion 
as a gum, 100, 180; oxecutioh^y 
Aurangzeb, 166, 169 
Tomplo, of Bindraban, 24 ; of Jwal5 
MukhI, 24; built at Thanosar 
undor Akbar, 45; at Jodhpur, 11 ; 
of Khandai R&i at ChintHman, 
104 ; of 5Ialarina, 141 ; of Muttra, 

*5 


destroyed by Aurangzob. 91; ut 
Sambhal converted into a 
mosque, 9; of Vislnva Xalh, 141 ; 
of Sikhs At Sirhiml, 107 
Temples, built at Muttru, iJonAnj^, 
under Jahangir. 73; destroy«xJ 
at Kangra and Ajmer under 
Jahangir, 73, 89; in pAlamuu 
under Aurangzeb, 137; in 
Gujarat, Ori.s.sa and Kuch Bihar, 
137; in Benares, AllAhabrid, 
Kashmir and Kangra by Shah 
Jahan, 103; at Karc»r. Aml)er. 
Jaipur, I-akheri, 145; at A}uiu>d 
ahad by Shah Jahan, 104; bv 
Aumngzob, l40fT. ; at Jaipur by 
Aurani^eb, 145; in Hyderaba<l. 
146; in Rasulpur, 146; At 
Sheogaon, Jai Singh Pura. Surath, 
Puraiidhnr, Wakonkera, Udaipur. 
Hundol Khund, Ghayaspur, 147; 
at Ayodhya, Hardwar, Kodaritijr, 
Maharoahtra, 148; at Tilkuti, 
orders for destnictiuii. 1 38 ; 
building of now ones and repairs 
6t4>pp€d by Shah Jah&n, 103; by 
Aurangzeb, 137-8 ; at Bonaroe, 
Aurangzcb*e orders, 1 36 ; 
Aumngzeb's ordern for destruc- 
tion of temples at Muttra, 139; 
destruction of temples, set Jahan • 
glr, Shikh Jah&ji, Aiirangz^'b, 
Gujarat, Ghnyas Pur, Haithes* 
war, Haniwar, Kodarpur, Kun>r. 
Lakheri, Midnanur 
Tliancaar, temple built at, 45 
Thatta, church at, 24 
Theocratic nature of tho Mughol 
State, 196 

Theologians, serving os officials, 67 ; 
at Joh&n^Ir'e court, 85; and tho 
roimpoaition of the jizya under 
Aurangzeb, 175; and Auraugzob, 
203 

Thirty-Nine Articloe, 40, 201 
Tliree Muisions, 52 
Tibet, 107 
Tilkuti, Mt€ Temples 
Tika, $te Aurangzeb; and Sb&h 
Jah&n, 08 

Tirupati, temple allowed to stand, 
148 

Todar Mall, Rai, 101 
Todar Mall, raja, 26, 27, 62, 83 
Toleration, religious, discussed. 169 
Tombs of aainta, lights prohibited 
by Aurangzeb, 126 
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Transit ion Department* organiiod 
by Akbar» 26 

Trial by ordeal, under Akbar, 32 
Tu^klaqs, IB; rulerg of Delhi. 168 
TiibVI&n* 36; discontinued by 
Aurangzob, 119 
Tumn, 48 

Udai Bh&n, conversion. 109 
Udaipur* 134, 142; miler of, 131, 
133; in Bundolkhand, 147; 
tcroploa doatroyod in the Rajput 
War, 144 

Udai S&gar, tomploa destroyed at, 
144 

Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 63 
Udikils, their quarrel with Muslims, 

1 88 

Ujjain, 83 

Ujjain, Jain temples of, 24; at* 
tempts to destroy temples in the 
area of, 143 

Ullah D&d, Mull&, of Sirhind, 57 
Uniformity, Act of, 40 
Vponij^had^t translated into Persian 
under Sh&h JahAn, 112 
Urchha. set Temples 
Ur\'a, 0 

Usbok, 'Abdulla Kh&n, 47 
Vaishnavas, 83 

Ved&ngakrftjo, a protege of 6hAh 
Jah&n* 113 

VodAntist school of Hindu philo* 
sophy, 71 

Vod&ntisiD, oomparod with Sufism, 

63 


VikramAjlt. Raja, governor of ; 

Gujarat, 83 
Village fairs, 3 

Vincent Smith, set Smith ; 

Von Noer, 53 

Vukla i-Shara', under Aurangzeb, 
198 

\Vajah-ud.D!n, 82 
War of Succession, 102, 130, 166 
Weighing of the Emporor, under 
Jahangir, 84; as a protective 
measure, 84, B5 

Widows, remarriage allowed by . 

Akbar, 30 . if ‘ 

Wine, selling, public or privata^ 
stopped. Ill; sale of, stopped 
Jah&nglr, 84 ; preparation in pub-jil 
lie and aalo prohibited by ohaK»v 
Jah&n; wine soUers punished "»| 
under Aurangteb, prohibitions - 
enforced by the censor, 121 
Withington, 74 ^ 

Yahya ChistI, Shaikh, saint of 
iVhmadabad, 124 ■, . 

Yoi^n Vd^ifhn^ translated into j 
Persian under Sh&h Jah&n, lit 

Zain-ul*'AbadIn, ruler of Ks 
2, 7 

Zamlnbos, 06 
Zlnab, convert, 106 
Zoroastrian pricets, 60 
Zoroastrianism, 64 
ZulqameyOp an Armenian 
tian, 72 
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